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ARTISTA® 


TEMPERA 


@ Children like to paint with 
ARTISTA Tempera because its con- 
sistency makes it easy to control. 
Being opaque, ARTISTA Tempera 
has good covering qualities and can 
be used on a variety of surfaces. It 
is easy and safe for classroom use 
because it is water-soluble and non- 
toxic. Its strong and vibrant colors 
may be pre-mixed or they may be 
blended directly on the surface. For 
your free copy of a booklet showing 
how you can use ARTISTA Tempera 
to stimulate and enrich your art 
activities, write to Binney & Smith 
Inc., Dept.IT-11.6,380 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 6.14 
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@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


, @ BORROW ‘100 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 






PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


PAY OLD DEBTS 





for HOME REPAIRS 


ST 


Name and address 
of school you teach 










(include present balance, if any) $ 
Amount earned 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. 


you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it, We guarantee strict privacy. 


transaction 


confidence 





r=**=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ="------"— 


To State Finance Company, Dept. E-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


ASH interest and principal: 
yov 
. ready and waiting for 20 
MONTHS 


confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 







00,5600 


Monthly payments include beth 

















$ 10000 
300° 
600° 


b 675 
1 995 
3748 





OAN-BY- 





is completely 











at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


DEPT. E-133 














Full Amount Paying 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge x $ 
epeestwentesevem, 0 EI oeaneeneeenemnnnncccaneeney Gosceestansaenesitey Sanee 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will y ee * re ee eA as 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?... 
Number of months 








How long with 








present employer 


Husband or wife's 
employment............... 








To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)........ 





Amount you owe bank? $... 


Bank you deal with (Name).................... 





What security on bank loan?.. 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


FILE INFORMATION ON LY— _ Please list below relative , information 





for our confidential files 





per month.............. you receive salary..... 

I OE Tas ccs ccsibteeninatieatdaer ea . (Relationship)................... 
RR iN paaaess EES RE ee a - 

Previous 
—--- employment.......... a NER LEONE Pe tee eee (Relationship)...................... 
— i. — es. Se Sy |); | nee 
PL fe a eee re nee vo CRRATIROI cc cetitcenmainicm 

eC ee - 
a ble ak ettaede a RR ee TOC Bierce DR ccccnnnn GER cennentieen 
mn Monthly payments? $............... Name of Relative......... (Relationship) ....................-.. 
ie Se Town State.. Occup 








The above statements are made for the ‘purpose of securing a foan. ‘T agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 








Er eee RD ccesienicintivinnigmasiicmiinenans 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name)........ a an DOD BO ccnemenminnnmenianianionininmiiegae Se : 
Purpose of loan..................-.. woe ceceween secescee seneecen- scence ane swnessee -eeecenesncesseeccee scene eee OE OE acne 
aa 
iNOT Amt. lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|/Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska| 4 
of loan... in ............ Mo. pmts./$ ; 








the unpaid principal and int. | Date ...................... 





; Agreed rate { 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 % 
per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and & of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal) at payee's option, without v 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 





8 of interest. 
+ . days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 
i SENed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
On the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 





Ul inciuding the stated due date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


i NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
| ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
1 IS NOT RECEIVED. 





REQUIRED 


seaeesesee=se=e= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN **"eeeeeeananns 






SIGNATURES 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office ' 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 
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COMPLETE! 








for your classroom at CHRISTMAS 


EASY-TO-USE! 








Angel Stand-up 
Candle Stand-up 
Evergreen Branches 
Door or Wall Motto 
Bethlehem Scene 
Handkerchief Holder 
Calendar or Snapshot 
Holder 
Two Bookmarks 
Christmas Tree Gift 





Packets. 
tures, borders, posters . 
new art and ideas. 
you're so busy, this Special Packet of All Christmas 
material proves a real blessing. 
planning! 
beautiful work by creative artists. 





LIVELY SNOW MAN 
ALL $ POST 


V seautijet ALL-NEW Projects “* |” 


THOUSANDS of teachers the country over have 
found they can depend on Ann Marie’s Christmas Art 


Here are beautiful easy-to-use window pic- 
. all bright, original, brand- 
Especially at Christmas, when 


Saves time. . . saves 
All projects complete and full-size . 


~ Ann Marie's NEW 1956 


Santa Head Decorations 
Red Mittens Booklet 
Moving Snow Man 


Christmas Art Packet 


Sea eee ee ee es ee eee ee eee eee eee eee =, 


Christmas Bell ' Ann Marie's Christmas Art Service ; 
Cut-out Candie I Dept. 116, 6042 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31 H 
Christmas Card g Dear Ann Marie: Please rush ............ Complete new § 
Red Boots Candy Box a 17-Project Christmas Art Packets 4 
Rocking Reindeer . TODAY postpaid, at $1. ' 
Santa's Sleigh a) Special Group Offer: 5 shipped together at $4. 5 
1 PLEASE PRINT 1 

' 

Children and teacher enjoy us- } MISS, MRS.. MR.—___ - — 8 
Bama simote, ye — § ADDRESS i 
aaa Christmas Art Packet F city CITY ZONE STATE 1 
y! em 








x fai age i 
_ shown below. You amr ack 


iques is yours on request. 












_ In modern education, the Flo-master is the way to prepare 
, charts, 
‘ e hund 
_ exciting effects quickly and easily with a Flo-master. And you 
- don’t have to be a talented artist to get good results. An Opaque 
: Pe will outlines you can easily trace on poster 
‘ or newsprint. Complete information on Opaque Projec- 


ORITE-LIME — For use only in the Ad- 
‘— mot in the older, aluminum model. 
water-based 


surfaces (as do 


2 of. size only. 
SET COMBINATIONS 


Colorcraft. set. 
vanced Flo-masters, 16 felt tips, four 
2 oz. cons 
and colors), 2 oz. can of 
Transporent Ink). $15.00 


phs etc., like those’ 
of clear, colorful, 


pematenset 





ink for use 
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La ppewoese 19 marks a milestone in 
American holidays. It’s to be cele- 
brated throughout the country as 
National Teachers Day. Setting aside 
a day to honor teachers is a big morale- 
builder. In New York State we've had 
Teacher Recognition Day for the past 
two years. Many New York communities 
have come up with ingenious ideas such 
as_ breakfasts, community barbecues, 
teas, gifts to the schools in honor of 
the teachers, movie passes, discounts 
on purchases made that day, refurnish- 
ing of teachers’ lounge rooms, and even 
giving the teachers a part of the day 
off, with mothers and dads manning the 
classrooms. 

If something special happens on 
November 19 in your community, why 
not drop me a post card describing the 
celebration. Then later in the year 
we'll share all the events you report 
with our other readers. 


The four gay girls in the picture 
below were part of a group of elemen- 
tary teachers honored at the Minne- 
sota State Fair. A special invitation 
was issued to the teacher with the 
most years of service in each of the 
87 counties. Eighty teachers, repre- 
senting 2788 years of teaching, were 
on hand to be honored at a dinner and 
greeted by the governor. 

The four in the picture total 207 
years, and the one at the lower right 
is the veteran of them all. Minnie 
Siemer is on her 54th year of teaching 
in Carlton, Minnesota, and we are 
proud to recognize her as a contrib- 
utor to The Instructor. 

Miss Siemer’s co-workers sent me the 
clipping and picture of her recent 
triumph. In their letter, they described 
her as “very wonderful and completely 
modest.” Bless your heart, Minnie, 
we're for you 100 per cent. 


The other picture could be the be- 
ginning of a similar story. It came 
from the Future Teachers of America 
Club in the Sequoia (California) High 
School. John A. Murphy, the vice 
president, wrote me a letter about their 
FTA activities. It arrived unsolicited 
on a gray morning when many things 
seemed to be wrong, and it certainly 
brought sunshine to our office. 

John described their club meetings, 
in which they see movies, view demon- 
strations of teaching techniques, and 
have many lectures and discussions. 
Then he climaxed his letter with a 
last paragraph worthy of quoting: “I 
look forward to the day, a little more 
than half a decade from now, when I 
will be able to join the proud ranks in 
the teaching profession.” 





Give us enough John Murphys and 
the future of our country is assured, 
You can help. Start being a recruiter 
today. 


For the price of a postage stamp, 
what can you buy? A meal for a child 
in an impoverished area. For ten years 
the nonprofit foundation, “Meals for 
Millions,” has been collecting pennies 
to feed the hungry around the world, 

These people are not only in Asia 
and Africa. They may be Indian chil- 
dren near Hudson Bay, or Mexicans in 
a drought area, or even children within 
our own borders. All of them have one 
terrible need in common—they are 
hungry! 

During the Thanksgiving season, here 
is a tangible way for your children to 
show their gratitude for the bounty that 
is theirs. The free advertisement on 
page 106 tells you how your group can 
contribute to the worthy cause. 


In honor of Children’s Book Week 1 
saved a special story that I heard last 
spring. In a Friends’ school near 
Philadelphia the master of the sixth 
form asked each child to select a 
proverb or platitude and illustrate it 
with a story. There was the usual “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” and “A 
penny saved is a penny earned” type of 
essay, but from one bright boy came a 
theme entitled “The whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts.” He proved 
his point by talking about books, which 
are more than the paper, the type, 
the illustrations, and the binding. He 
went on to say, “The story is more 
than the plot, the description, and the 
dialogue.” This young lad was a true 
philosopher, for if you set out to prove 
that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts, could you find a better 
example than a book! 


Whar 2. Berra 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
r 
| 
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Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 











all parts of the United States. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Olivia Wiese, Ridgeview 
School, Davenport, Iowa. 


Michigan.—My fifth grade would 
like very much to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, cards, and tape recordings 
with schools anywhere. Address mail 
to: Mrs. J. Turner, Holmes School, 
Wiliow Run, Michigan 


New Zealand.—We shall be delight- 
ed to hear from any five-to-seven-year- 


olds and their teachers anywhere. Ad- 
dress: Miss Peggy Cleland, Infant 
Mistress, Aramoho School, Wanganui, 
New Zealand. 


North Carolina.—The teacher and 
pupils of the sixth and seventh grades, 
Sampson Training School, would like 
to exchange letters, cards, pencils, news- 
paper fronts, bread wrappers, and 
handkerchiefs with teachers and pupils 
in other states of the United States 
and foreign countries. Address corre- 








spondence to: Mrs. Daisy R. Boykin, 
Sampson Training School, Clinton, 
North Carolina. 


Texas.—We should like to exchange 
letters, cards, and souvenirs with other 
eighth-graders in the United States, 
its territories, or any other country. 
Laredo is located in the Rio Grande 
Valley across the border from Mexico. 
Address correspondence to: Sister M. 
Goretti, St. Augustine School, 919 
Zaragoza Street, Laredo, Texas. 





















own, mentioning some point of interest * ie . 
and in your locality. All letters you receive ere Ss a asCina ing 
red. during the six weeks following publica- 
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Manin 
His World 


BARROWS 
PARKER 
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OUR BIG 


WORLD 


AMERICAN 


CONTINENTS 


OLD WORLD 





An up-to-date geography 
program for today's pupils 


Grade 4 to grade 7 or 8 


e Subject matter for to- 
day’s world. 


e Writing that captures 
pupil interest. 


e Clear development of key 
ideas. 


e Pictures and maps that 
teach. 


Workbook and Teacher's 
Guide for each grade. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 

















RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


AMERICAN FLAG—14 min.; sound; 
color $125, or black and white 
$62.50; rent or purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Actual scenes and locations are 
dramatized to vividly document the 
origin and growth of our national 
flag. Children give the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and the meanings of 
the key words are emphasized. Be- 
sides pointing out our nation’s in- 
dependence and unity, and our 
democratic rights, the film presents 
these sequences: Columbus bring- 
ing a flag to America, the legend of 
Betsy Ross, the War of 1812, and 
how the events at Fort McHenry, 
in 1814, inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” For social studies in the up- 
per grades. 


ANIMALS—WAYS THEY MOVE— 
11 min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $50; rent or purchase; 
produced in 1956 by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Animal movement, which is con- 
ditioned by animal habitat, is a fas- 
cinating subject for young pupils. 
Swimming is one form of move- 
ment, and some animals, such as 
seals, adapt themselves to both land 
and water. Slow-motion photogra- 
phy catches the many leg move- 
ments of a millipede. The kangaroo 
and pelican demonstrate hopping 
and flying. Various words and 
phrases are used to familiarize chil- 
dren with the ways animals move 
about. For the primary and mid- 
dle grades. 


BOY OF INDIA: RAMA AND HIS 
ELEPHANT—10 min.; sound; color 
$100, or black and white $55; rent 
or purchase; produced in 1956 by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Rama’s father directs the work of 
Gunda, an elephant on an Indian 
plantation. While searching for 
something to eat around the plan- 
tation, Rama finds a tea truck stuck 
in the mud. He accompanies his 
father, who takes the elephant to 
free the truck. This is Rama’s first 
experience working with an ele- 
phant. The little Indian boy learns 
how to be a mahout, or elephant 
driver. For primary and middle 
grades. 


BOY OF THE NAVAJOS—10 min.; 
sound; color $100, or black and 
white $55; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1956 by Coronet Films, 
Chicago 1. 

Everyone in the family of Tony 
Hotinez, a Navajo boy, has a job 
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of some kind. His mother weaves, 
and Tony helps his father tend the 
sheep. Even his little sister does her 
share. When the family goes to the 
trading post, his father sells a belt 
he has made, and a sheepskin. 
Tony sells some of his drawings 
which show customs of the Navajos. 
Before returning home with his 
family, the boy decides to buy more 
paints because the proprietor has 
promised to exhibit his drawings. 
For primary and middle grades. 


BOY OF THE SEMINOLES—10 
min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $55; rent or purchase; 
produced in 1956 by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Seminoles live in Florida’s Ever- 
glades. Naha, a typical Indian boy, 
has deep respect for his father’s 
wisdom. He wants to keep a baby 
alligator for a pet, but after talk- 
ing with his father, he decides to 
return the alligator to the familiar 
waters of its ancestors. Naha and 
his father travel by boat through 
the swamp until they come to the 
alligators’ home where they release 
the small animal. Then Naha and 
his father return home. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE—10 min.; 
sound; black and white $50; rent or 
purchase; produced in 1956 _ by 
Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Artist Bernard Garbutt, one of 
Hollywood’s finest sketchers, deftly 
creates the characters in this film, 
with Paul Revere as the narrator 
indicating how they fooled the Brit- 
ish. Details of the reason for the 
ride, and the subsequent warning 
by Revere and Billy Dawes, come 
to life through Garbutt’s gifted 
pencil. Paul pays tribute to the 
heroism of Dawes, who rode in the 
opposite direction. For primary 
and middle grades. 


ROCKS (Primary Science Series)—- 
8 min.; sound; black and white 
$49.50; rent or purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Gateway Productions, 
1859 Powell St., San Francisco 11. 

A group of children visit the 
place where they swam in the sum- 
mer, and become interested in the 
rocks which they find nearby. Their 
father divides the rocks into groups 
by pointing out distinctive features. 
Flashbacks explain where specific 
rocks are found. From the lesson 
on rock geology, the children learn 
the three main rock groups; igne- 
ous, sedimentary, and metamor- 
phic. For primary and lower-middle 
grades, 


Reference List No. 3 


For this list of current films, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your 
request to the Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Lists 
No. 1 and No. 2 may also be requested. 











Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


he Dolch 





The Basic Vocabulary Series books 
give primary children independent 
reading at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The Pleasure Reading Series 
provides books that are fun to read for 
children in the third grade and up to 
high school. The books in these two 
series help develop confidence, fluency, 
comprehension, and above all an 
eagerness to read. 


HOME EDITION IN STORES: 





Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


USE COUPON for copy of catalog of 
Dolch School Materials, and sample 
copy of pamphlet for parents, The Play- 
Way to Learning, with order form for 
free supply. 


a THE GARRARD PRESS | 


3 Dept. 1.S., Champaign, Illinois i 
t (C0 Send Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials 4a 
Catalog. 


a (0 Send sample copy, *'The Play-Way to - 
Learning’’ with order form for free y 
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Ds music class appeal to your 
fifth- or sixth-grade boys? If 
groans are heard when singing time 
approaches, examine your choice of 
songs. Could it be that you lean 
heavily toward the airy-fairy type 
of song that boys detest? Or is it 
that you don’t prefer that kind of 
song, but evidently the author of 
your songbook did? No matter 
what the reason, try some cowboy 
songs, and before long your “reb- 
els” will be wishing for singing time 
to roll around. Instead of relying 
entirely on songbook material, take 
advantage of the fine record offer- 
ings for song-time inspiration. 

A wonderful buy for this purpose 
is 25 Favorite Cowboy Songs 
(RCA Victor, LPM 1130, 33% 
rpm, $3.98). Here you will find all 
types of cowboy music—the true 
folk song, the more modern pseudo- 
type @ Ja Billy Hill, the jazzy vari- 
ety (“Bunkhouse Bugle Boy”), 
songs in Spanish, the ballad type 
(“Sweet Betsy from Pike”), plus 
the typical hoedown stuff of which 
a cowboy’s Saturday night in town 
is made. The words are beauti- 
fully clear--so that you can assign 
your class the task of getting the 
words from the record, after many 
playings of course. The style is 
somewhat polished—but not overly 
so. The true masculine flavor is re- 
tained. Most of the harmony is sim- 
ple enough for autoharp accompa- 
niment, and if your ear isn’t keen 
enough to find the chords, ask your 
music supervisor for help. 

Some of the old favorites have a 
new and interesting twist. “Home 
on the Range” features a section of 
nice whistling which your boys 
could learn by ear. A special fa- 
vorite is sure to be the chow song, 
“Come and Get It.” Done in a solo 
and chorus-response manner, the 
words are humorous enough to 
tickle the funny bone—“Say your 
prayers and knock on wood, ’Cause 
you may dit sooner than you 
thought you would.” One word of 
warning: two songs of the collec- 
tion of 25 are not appropriate for 
school use. “Curly Joe” is about a 
gambler and drinker, and the other 
is a Spanish song about a drunken 
woman. Naturally, today’s sophisti- 
cated youth know all about the ex- 
istence of such things, but we don’t 
want to give them our stamp of 
approval! Although I’ve presented 
this record for your boys, be assured 
that your girls will love it, too. 

Are you planning a social-studies 
unit on California? If so, you must 
beg or borrow $8.75 for a simply 
superb collection of Folk Songs 
of California and the Old West 
(Bowmar Records, no album num- 
ber, 78 rpm, available from the 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 
Washington St., St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri). Here is a gold mine of 


Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


information that includes authentic 
songs of the Indians, the °49-ers, 
the Spanish, and the missions. 

The story behind each song is in- 
cluded on a special inserted leaflet, 
as well as song words and the 
chords for autoharp. The Spanish 
songs are sung first in the native 
tongue, and then in English. In 
every case, the accompaniment is 
simple—guitar only. You and your 
class will chuckle at “A Ripping 
Trip,” which is a humorous de- 
scription of the trip to California. 

Especially noteworthy are the In- 
dian songs. The first lends itself to 
rhythm-band accompaniment or in- 
terpretive dance, so offer it to your 
lower-grade teachers. The second 
is the familiar “Down the Stream” 
found in so many music texts. The 
third is an expression of sadness at 
the changes brought about by the 
coming of the white man. These 
recordings were developed by a 
schoolman, and they’re top-notch. 

Speaking of recordings devel- 
oped for school use, let me remen- 
tion the wonderful stories produced 
by The Jam Handy Organization. 
Winner of two Scholastic Teacher 
awards, the Music Stories series 
features beautiful color filmstrips 
that tell the story of such program 
music as “Peter and the Wolf,” 
“The Nutcracker,” “Peer Gynt,” 
“The Firebird,’ “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice.” In addition to these 
filmstrip stories, you can purchase 
recordings to fit the film. Each 
record contains two versions of the 
music—a full orchestral rendition 
of the composition, and a special 
adaptation to fit the filmstrip. A 
narrator speaks, and a tone signal 
tells when to change the frame. 

The other series includes Sto- 
ries of Music Classics such as 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “The Bartered 
Bride,” “William Tell,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “The 
Swan Lake,” and “Scheherazade.” 
These record-filmstrip sets should 
be owned by every school—even if it 
is necessary to purchase only one a 
year until the entire library can be 
acquired. Each filmstrip is priced 
at $4.75, and the recordings at 
$3.95 each, with special prices of- 
fered for purchase of the set. For 
further information, write The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 
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FRESH! BRIGHT! ALL NEW IDEAS 
DECORATIONS 


Christmas cisions 


Get Pack-O-Fun the magazine of a Million Ideas! 
Be ready for the merriest Christmas in your 
school. For just $1.50 you receive 10 big monthly 
issues of this Scrapcraft Magazine . . 32 pages in 
each, all chock-full of illustrated instructions for 
ifts, decorations, greetings, parties, games, 
avors, toys ... and all made from odds and ends 
and throwaway materials! Children love to “make 
something from nothing.” Projects are all child- 
tested, suitable for small hands .. all sorts of in- 
teresting BRAND NEW and stimulating ideas for 
your class. 


LOW COST and NO COST 


SCRAPCRAFT 





DOILY CHRISTMAS BALL 
WITH LUSTRE BEADS 


a never-ending IDEA-SUPPLY for all year long 
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Windmill Umbrella Favor Garden Tool Kit Easter Egg | BIG ISSUES $] 50 

Puppets Word Game Clothespin Basket Decorations ONLY e 


Kite Pin the Heart Salt & Pepper Mother's Day 
Shakers Gifts 















USE "THROWAWAY™ Materials: 


" : tin cans foil soda straws 
FREE: Si5f3 Se ST5, 208 rin battle eps walpaper 
’ E with ’ buttons egg shells toothpicks 
3-year spools coat hangers yarn 
subscription wood cartons Paper cups 


and 100’s of other items 


BE READY FOR YOUR BEST CHRISTMAS 


Peewee eee ee eee ee eee eee 
Dept. 5116 
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. PACK-O-FUN 741 Devon Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. 
C) Enclosed is $1.50 for 1 year subscription 

[] | enclose $2.50 for TWO YEAR offer 


\C) | enclose $3.50 for 3 years and Skit Book FREE 
PLEASE PRINT 
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“MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME” 


6 FILMSTRIPS in COLOR 
201 LicHTED PICTURES 


Prometheus and Pandora 
Apollo and Phaeton 
Ceres and Proserpina 
Baucis and Philemon 
Atalanta’s Race 

Minerva and Arachne 


COMPLETE SERIES $32.75 
INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIPS $5.95 


For Later Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Literature — 
Language Arts—Latin 





ORDER NOW FROM 
Je JAM HANDY (2723 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Few people realize how truly acute 
the teacher shortage is. The superin- 
tendent told our P.T.A. that the board 
filled two positions with the only ap- 
plicants who applied. An unheard-of 
procedure a few years ago. 


Susie: “Mrs. Applegard can do third- 
grade arithmetic but she can't do 
grown-up arithmetic.” 

Me: “How do you know?” 

Susie: “’Cause she told Mr. Landis 
she had to get her husband to help with 
her register.” 

Her father: “That doesn’t mean a 
thing. Your mother can’t balance her 
checkbook.” 


Later Ted took Susie on his lap and 
explained that smart women like her 
mother and teacher can do arithmetic 
if they want to. Susie looked bewil- 
dered, and Ted assured her that she'd 
be the same way some day. 


Mrs. Applegard took the third-grade 
class to the public library for a special 
Book Week story hour today. After- 
ward the librarian gave each child an 
apple. 


Susie overheard two women discussing 
the apples. “That librarian has no 
sense. The children will get apple juice 
all over the books.” Bless my Susie. 
She walked up to them and retorted, 
“Oh, no we won't. We'll eat the apples 
on the way home and read the books 
after we get there.” 


The person Susie accosted was none 
other than Mrs. Vanderpenter, the pres- 
ident of the library board. “If you 
want me to say I’m sorry I interrupted, 
I will, but I can't say I'm sorry for 
what I said,” bargained Susie. Guess 
I'll forget it. 


A new family has moved to our neigh- 
borhood from California with a blind 
little girl. She’s a beautiful child, nine 
years old, and has always attended 
regular schools. Normally children from 
our town go to the blind school in the 
city but the mother is against it. 


The state would pay $960 to send lit- 
tle Jacquelyn to the school for the 
blind. Mr. Landis is going to try to 
get $200 of it to put our 
regular books into Braille 
for her. She's been in our 
school a week now and it’s 
amazing how well she does 
in her work. 


Our new fourth-grade 
teacher writes left-handed. I 
met two mothers discussing 
it in the supermarket. Buzz- 
buzz! “She can't help her 
affliction, but she shouldn't 
be teaching school,” com- 
mented one. “Why don’t 
they put her in the high 
school?” said the other. 


I chuckled at that. For 
years, if anything is wrong 
with a high school teacher, 










the argument has always been, “Send 
her down to the grades.” First time I 
ever heard the reverse. 


Just to satisfy myself, I went to the 
fourth grade on visitation day. To 
quote my young son (or is it Elvis 
Presley?), “Dig that crazy teacher.” 
When quizzed rather bluntly about be- 
ing left-handed, Miss Nellon calmly gave 
a demonstration of her blackboard writ- 
ing and answered all the questions her 
visitors asked. She was terrific and I 
loved it. 


“This family should adopt the motto 
of South Dakota,” announced Bud at 
dinner, immediately following a mild 
rebuke by his father for slurping his 
soup. 


Bud is making a collection of state 
mottoes for a social studies project. 
I looked in his notebook tonight. 
“South Dakota—Under God, the people 
rule.” 


Helen seems to be in an eighth-grade 
slump. “My LQ. really isn’t sufficient 
to go to college,” she mumbled woe- 
fully, with her mouth full of bobby 
pins. “None of us are going. We just 
aren't college material.” 


Mrs. Davenport just phoned. Her 
Marcia came home with the same sad 
tale. I'm inclined to think it’s an adoles- 
cent phase and sit back and wait for 
it to pass. 


Bud succumbed to a prank he’s want- 
ed to do for years. He has wanted one 
of the signs that say “No Parking” and 
are signed B.P. (Bureau of Police) for 
his bedroom. I was suspicious when he 
came in the back door and went up the 
back , stairs. 


Ted told Bud at breakfast that he 
must return the sign. He practically 
wept until Ted suggested that perhaps 
he could pay for it instead. Then he 
brightened perceptibly. 


This afternoon Bud got John to call 
the police and anonymously inquire as 
to the price of the signs. When their 
father came home, he would have no 
part of such a deal. He gave Bud 
twenty-four hours to 
return or pay for the 
sign in person. 


B.P. now owns a 
B.P. sign and on his 
mirror is the paid re- 
ceipt. So far, 11 boys 
have been brought in 
to see it. Big trophy 
big deal—big shot. 
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[U.S. Teachers 





THE 1955-56 exchange teachers who 
have been sharing their experiences 
and reactions say good-by with this 
issue. Next, you will meet a group 
from abroad who are exchange 


teachers in U.S. schools for 1956-57. 


The New Zealand teacher is trained 
for his profession at government ex- 
pense. A student is given a bursary 
which provides his two years in train- 
ing college at little or no cost to him. 

Once qualified, the man teacher re- 
ceives a higher salary than the woman, 
which may account for the fact that in 
New Zealand there are more men than 
women teachers. 

A New Zealand teacher is given a 
rating by the inspector, who comes to 
observe his classroom work at least 
once a year. For promotion, in addition 
to this rating given by the inspector, a 
teacher must teach in a country school 
for at least two years. New Zealand 
prides herself on her rural schools, so, 
to bring efficient teachers out from the 
city schools, teaching in the country in- 
fluences promotion. Besides, in the 
country a house is provided for a man 
teacher and his family. 

Women may retire after thirty years 
of service or at fifty years of age. They 
must retire at fifty-five, and men after 
forty years of service and at sixty or 
sixty-five years of age. On retirement, 
they receive a superannuation allow- 
ance of about two-thirds of their salary. 


Anna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand 


At the beginning of the final term at 
this secondary school, we were greeted 
by a new principal, who appeared at 
assembly wearing a long flowing black 
robe. This, I was told, is customary in 
grammar schools, where all members 
of the faculty have degrees and wear 
appropriate robes to indicate their de- 
grees. Since only the principal in this 
school has a degree, and since his pred- 
ecessor (who also has a degree) never 
wore a robe, some members of the staff 
did not react favorably. 

While the former principal epito- 
mized the moderate Englishman, he did 
not hesitate on rare occasions to admin- 
ister corporal punishment. When, after 
a few days, a teacher sent a student to 
the new principal for disciplinary ac- 
tion, the student was interrogated by 
the principal and dismissed with a few 
words of advice, and the teacher was 
sent for. She was asked if she had tried 
love. Her reaction was one of indigna- 


we 






tion. The rest of the staff were amazed 
and somewhat amused. 

The approach of the new principal 
seems to be somewhat along the line of 
our “progressives.” Most people here 
appear to be highly suspicious of any 
attempt to initiate American education- 
al practices in general, and the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey in particular. They 
envision the rowdyism prevalent in 
some of our schools and the type por- 
trayed in “Blackboard Jungle” as the 
product of many of our systems that 
supposedly “wet-nurse” students 

The most radical departure from the 
common practice will take place next 
year in this school. “Streaming” of 
students into three levels according to 
achievement will be eliminated, except 
in English and mathematics. In all 
other subjects the poorest and the best 
students will be mingled. 

Forrest D. Askey, England 


The art and music departments start 
their work in grade four. Teachers of 
both subjects must complete one year 
at normal school in addition to other 
special requirements. 

The music teacher must have a back- 
ground in this field, and then may teach 
in the elementary schools, but must take 
several special courses for two or more 
summers. Upon completion of this 
work, the teacher receives higher pay, 
and is eligible to work on the second- 
ary level. 

At the present time only vocal music 
is taught. There seem to be no schools 
which have an orchestra or a band, or 
teach any instrumental music. There 
are a few festivals each year which en- 
courage all types of musical skills. 

After normal school, the art teacher 
must take two years of art school. Fol- 
lowing three years of art school, he 
may teach in a junior high, and after 
four years, may teach high school. 
Each level secures more pay. 

All mediums are used in the grades. 
Each level does more complex work 
than the year before. Most schools 
have excellent art rooms which are ex- 
ceptionally well equipped and_ built. 
Plenty of art material is available. 

Some schools sponsor promising stu- 
dents in special art classes held during 
the summer in parks and art galleries. 
The Junior Red Cross and other groups 
encourage art work by sponsoring var- 
ious exhibits and contests each year. 

Irvin Goldstein, Canada 


Are you Sharing Our 





Anniversary 


WITH US ? 


For Contest details, turn to page 110 in this issue. 


The Editorial Contest Committee 








Have a Fen Party | 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 


LETTER WRITING KIT 
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NS A Friendship Project 


Every Pupil Will Have His Own Pen Pal 


Coupon Below Brings You 


This new Letter Writing Project will be great fun and a stimulating all- 
class experience for you and your pupils. Parker’s Pen Party Writing Kit 
brings you simple instructions for your class to use when writing invita- 
tions, “thank you” letters, letters of congratulations, “I’m sorry” letters, 
and others. Class activities are also included. 


A Two Way 
Letter Writing Exchange 


This kit will bring you the name and 
address of a teacher whose pupils are 
ready to be your Pen Pals. This is a 
two-way exchange with your class 
writing to children in another part of 
the country and receiving letters from 
them. Mail the coupon today so that 
you can start your Letter Writing 
Project. 


A Colorful Poster 

with complete instructions for set- 
ting up your PEN PARTY printed 
on the back. Includes a Friendship 
Chart for a record of Pen Pal corre- 
spondence. 


PupilLetter Writing Folders 


one for each member of your class. 
Full of letter writing tips, it also 
has space for a Pen Pal letter. 


Name and Address 


of a teacher whose pupils want to 
be Pen Pals with your pupils. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 














Janesville, Wisconsin 


THE PARKER PEN CO. — Education Dept. — Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT. 


| understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. 


In return | will receive her name and address. 


Name ........ Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
EE seocianoun =e Zone State 
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PLY-CRAFT 


THE THREE -DIMENSIONAL 
HAND -1-CRAFT 


WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


by gluing PRE-CUT 
SHAPES together until the model 
formed. When finished it looks as if 


ing. Authentic in every detail. 


Any child 5 years or older, can do 


Used by N 
History, Boy Scouts of America, Gra 


Children love it—It’s FUN! 


Christmas. 


A GIFT THAT WILL BE REMEMBERED 
HAS LASTING VALUE 


Newaund Unigue Exciting Xmas Gifts 


It is a unique method of making true- pe 
to-life MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS 
numbered 


was actually hand carved by an ex- 
pert from a solid block. Truly amaz- 


NO SKILL e NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Boys and Girls are equally interested. 
. Y. Museum of Natural 


Schools, Audubon Societies, Camps and 
others. Educational and Instructive. 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 


If you like compliments from Parents, 
(who doesn’t?) give PLY-CRAFT this 


for your Pupils 
cae Sshag "4 








is 
it 
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ae: ASS 2 
de ORDER NOW 
while assortments are complete 
Remember to order some for yourself, too. 
Teachers tell us they enjoy making these 


exciting models. Placed on a Nick-Nack 
Shelf it becomes a conversation piece. 


24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 
Money-back Guarantee 
No C.0.D.'s please 














m www ererwr nw nk gg = = 
pos Soe, § Al fer ZENITH TOY CORP. 7 
ONE SUBJECT . 219-44 Jamaica Ave i 
(BIRD OR DOG) © Gisess Mian, Lt, few Yor ¥ 
—— —— oy i Enclosed is $....... GS scésves Assorted | 

° i Packages PLY-CRAFT @ 12¢ each. 

Instructions in a In ' 

7V2"” a 5” i ne 
envelope marked i DN Ga0ioks Ki dnude sie ecnasbictenaete i 
"Season's Greetings“ B ci silted Sheet ats ca I 
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fine to bold art effects of pen, penct!, 
crayon, charcoal 
jety of line, tone, 
for illustrations, 
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Marks ALL surfaces with i 
Ten colors available. Cap SNA 

Guaranteed. Get one today! 


«Quickie Course In Drawing and Lettering se IT" Pen. it’s yours. Write today! 


FREES ing strokes, colors. .how to have fun with 
+ 96 MARSH BLOG. - 
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nd feels like a fine foun- 
difference: The felt point 


nstant drying ink. 
PS on easily. 


No. 1 Set: Marsh 77" 
~ ~“Felt Point Pen, can of ink 
and two extra Felt Points. 
at art supply, 
$325. schooi supply, 
Stationery 
and department 
stores. \ 
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Painted by Ignacio Aguirre 


1 bpldeerere is here again and the 
earth has brought forth a har- 
vest for which we give thanks. 

It is a season when we think with 
gratitude of those who till the soil, 
those who plow and plant, who 
cultivate and reap. What do we 
call the people who do such work? 

In many countries they are 
called peasants. Here we see a 
Mexican peasant, a sturdy Indian 
woman who works in the fields and 
shucks the ears of corn she raises. 

Look in books and magazines for 
photographs of Mexican women 
and compare them with this paint- 
ing. Invite anyone in the commu- 
nity who may have visited Mexico 
to contribute some firsthand infor- 
mation. 

They will tell you that Mexicari 
peasants are not a lazy shiftless lot, 
but hard workers like farmers ev- 
erywhere. 

If you were trying to represent 
an extremely powerful worker, 
would you paint a massive or slen- 
der body, big or little hands and 
feet? Here the artist has enlarged 
and exaggerated to give the im- 
pression of great strength and vi- 
tality. The enormous feet support 
the big-boned heavy body, with its 
muscular shoulders and arms. 

Like the sculptured Greek maid- 
ens who support a roof on their 
heads, this woman stands firm as a 
rock. She looks monumental, like 
the sculpture created by her Aztec 
ancestors. What is she thinking as 
she stands motionless and silent? Is 
she dreaming of her country’s past 
and future? 

She is no special Mexican wom- 
an named Maria or Dolores, but an 
idealized symbol. Bare feet, weath- 
erbeaten bronze skin, and the abun- 
dant heaped-up ears of corn beside 
her suggest Mother Earth. Corn 
is a symbol of the harvest. 

What tools or farm implements 
did she use—a sickle, a scythe, a 
mechanized picker? Compare her 
with the French peasant women 





HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 





Mexican Peasant 


in Millet’s “The Gleaners.”” Which 
looks stronger? Compare her with 
Rivera’s “Flower Vendor” and 
Portinari’s “Coffee Bearers.” 

Such an oversized figure is often 
described as heroic. Do you know 
an American hero who was mag- 
nificently big and strong? Read sto- 
ries of Paul Bunyan, and then make 
an impressive representation of him. 

This woman looks as though she 
might have stepped down from a 
frescoed wall, but she is actually 
painted with oil on canvas. 

Though her features are coarse 
and her body squat, the coloring 
creates a poetic atmosphere. Deli- 
cate pink tints in her blouse and 
the soft blue of her skirt are light 
and feminine. We see warm beau- 
tiful hues of red and yellow and 
some strong black in the ears of 
corn. They form a pattern which 
fills the empty space and leads our 
eyes toward the woman. Can you 
give another name to this painting? 


THE ARTIST 


youacto AGUIRRE (A-gear’eh) who 

was born in Jalisco, Mexico, in 
1902, spent his youth as a student 
guerilla fighter and mine worker. 
He began to paint in 1930. 

Later he had an adventurous ca- 
reer in politics as advisor to three 
presidents, and as such acquired 
firsthand knowledge of the social 
and economic conditions of his 
country. Since 1934 Sr. Aguirre 
has devoted his life to art activities 
including painting, graphic arts, 
and teaching at the Institute of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City. 

His frescoes, murals painted on 
wet plaster, may be seen in the 
Library of the Military Aviation 
School, Mexico, D.F. He has had 
one-man exhibits in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and other 
cities in the United States, also in 
Europe, South America, and Mex- 
ico. He belongs to the Taller de 
Grafica Popular. 
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Announcing 


a proud addition to * 
the FIRST BOOKS 
about Our Country yy 


The * 
FIRST BOOK 
of The 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


W ritten by Richard B. Morris, pro- 
fessor of history at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School, this brand new 
FIRST BOOK is the ideal introduction 
to our War for Independence for begin- 
ning history pupils in grades 5 to 8. 

The author is one of the foremost 
living authorities on the American 
Revolution. His concise and exciting 
narrative outlines all the major cam- 
paigns on land and sea, with authentic 
detail bringing to life the conflict and 
its leaders. Boys and girls will read it 
eagerly. 

Fifth to eighth grade teachers will 
welcome Dr. Morris’ succinct telling of 
the causes and meanings of the Revolu- 
tion. The FIRST BOOK of The 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION clearly 
answers such questions as: 





by RICHARD B. MORRIS 


What is a revolution? 


How did the American Revolution 
differ from other revolutions? 

What were the Patriots fighting for? 
What did the American Revolution 
mean then? 

What does the Revolution mean to us 
today? 

This valuable teaching aid is illus- 
trated throughout by Leonard Everett 
Fisher, winner of a Pulitzer Art Prize. 

Printed in two colors, price $1.95. 
Order a copy on approval. Your money 
refunded if book returned in five days. 


J a v J 

SEND FOR the new edition of 
“A First Guide to FIRST BOOKS” 
describing the entire series and famous 
educators’ suggestions for use by 
teachers. Use service coupon in this 
magazine or address: 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
Dept. INS., 699 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 



























THE TREASURE of the CORAL REEF 
by Don Stanford, author of The Red Car 
A first-rate story about the fas- 
cinating and increasingly popular 
sport of skin-diving. Two 
boys discover the 
treasures of a sunken 
blockade runner and 
thus find the key to the 
solution of Mike's schoo] 
and family problems. 
A swift-paced narrative 
told with humor and 
excitement. Sept., $2.76 


ISLAND EXILE 
by Jean Nielsen, author of Green Eyes 
Excellent characterizations and a colorful background 
§ distinguish this warm-hearted story of young Maggie's enforced 
| sojourn on a desolate island in the San Juans. An absorbing and 
memorable reading experience for girls. Sept., $2.76 


THE HAWAIIAN SWORD 

by Cyrus T. Fisher 

Based on one of the great historic riddles of our time, 

this fast-paced mystery is top-notch. An ancient Hawaiian 
legend, the theft of valuable anti-biotics, a curious iron 
sword, shipboard sabotage, a clever girl, and a young man 
bent on a college career provide the excitement. Sept., $2.76 


BUILDING AND OPERATING MODEL CARS 


by Walter A. Musciano 

Here is a complete ‘“‘how-to"’ book containing clear and 
precise descriptions of all phases of model-car 
construction. Detailed drawings, photos of 

model and full-size cars accompany instruc- 
tions for building a midget race car, 1901 
car, jet-powered GM Firebird, amphibi- 
ous jeep, and many others. Oct., $3.50 







MYSTERY WALKS THE CAMPUS 

by Annette Turngren = 
Wendy Deland, far from adventurous, 
: chose to attend her home-town college 
| instead of an out-of-town school. But adven- 
ture came to Wendy—a challenging 
mystery involving an abandoned suitcase, a 
secrct-spilling parakeet, and a surprising climax 
the reader will relish. Sept., $2.76 
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Pie: 


“ITS ALWAYS | 
‘BOOK TIME 





BOOK WEEK. Novy. 25-Dec.1 


Book 
Week 
Aids 


Children’s Book Council is 
sponsoring its National Children’s 
Book Week, November 25 to 
December 1. Each year this festi- 
val introduces thousands of chil- 
dren to the pleasure and wealth 
of the new books. 

The Book Week poster was de- 
signed by Leonard Weisgard and 
is one of the most outstanding 
such posters ever designed. It pic- 
tures four children listening as a 
fifth reads a story. Next to them 
is a partially growing tree, on 
the top of which stands a rooster 
crowing the slogan, “It’s Always 
Book Time.” The poster, 17” x 
22” and in six colors, is avail- 
able at 35 cents with reductions 
on quantity orders. The Book 
Week bookmarks have a miniature 
reproduction of the poster. They 
are 2” x 7” and cost $2.50 for 500. 

As in previous years, artists 
have drawn large streamers for 
the occasion. Edward Ardizzone, 
Nicolas Mordvinoff, and Beth and 
Joe Krush, well-known children’s 
illustrators, are this year’s artists. 
These streamers are 22144” x 6”; 
a set of 3 costs 30 cents. 

Order all materials from the 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd St., New York 19. Write for 
a descriptive folder describing 
these and other Book Week aids. 

Read other sections of THe 
INstruUcTOR Magazine for helpful 
Book Week materials. “Theater 
in the Round,” a creative dramat- 
ics article (page 75), will give 
you hints on how to develop a 
dramatic activity from a piece of 
literature. A creative art page 
(page 70) explains how one teach- 
er illustrated stories in sequence. 

Read to your children or have 
some of them read to the class 
from the story sections of THE 
Instrucror. It will encourage 
them to select short stories from 
other books with which to enter- 
tain their friends or themselves. 
Make this Book Week celebration 


the best one you’ve ever had. 


| F° the thirty-eighth year, the 
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Ariel 


BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Here are the latest Ariel Books — dis- 
tinguished products of some of America’s 
most talented authors and illustrators. 
More than seventy others are already in 
print. Send for complete Ariel catalog. 


Adventure at 
Table Mountain 
By Epna Anne Hatt. Chap- 
















ter decorations by Lili Rethi. 
A city boy has difficulty ad- 
justing to life on a Montana 
ranch, but soon finds new 
friends, becomes a_ basket- 
ball champion, and clears his 
father of a cattle rustling 
charge. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Topper and Madam Pig 

By Dorotny L’Hommentev. Illustrated 
by. Marie Nichols. An adventurous fox 
terrier and a very wise pig become in- 
volved in a delightfully funny situation. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 


Carry On, Grumms! 

By Bessie Wuitte. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. A sequel to her celebrated A Bear 
Named Grumms, these are more adven- 
tures of the Swedish children and their 
unpredictable bear. Ages 5-10. $2.75 


BSGEGEEABEEL 


The Magic 
Christmas Tree 


By Lee Kincman. Illustrated in full color 
by Bettina. Two unhappy little girls find 
solace and pleasure in decorating a seem- 
ingly-magic Christmas tree. Ages 5-10. 
$2.75 


Mr. Stubbs 


By T. L. McCreapy, jr. 
Illustrated in full color by 
Tasha Tudor. The authors 
of Biggity Bantam and 
Pekin White have done 
another charming story 
about animals on their 
farm, this timé about an: 
unusual cat. Ages 4-8. 
$2.50 








101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Ariel Books are distributed in Canada 
by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 
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Provides 145 individual 

craft projects in 

detail. Entire craft 

Program uses inexpen- 

sive materials readily 

available. 

Hard Cover $3.00 

Paper Cover $2.25 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Handcraft 
Book 
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Book Lovers 
will be 
Good Readers 


Nancy Jane Day 


Supervisor of Library Services, 
State Department of Education, South Carolina 


| hy 1903 the State Superintend- 

ent of Education in South 
Carolina stated in a plea for 
school libraries that he had no- 
ticed that in some country schools 
these libraries worked a whole- 
some influence on the community 
at large. He said they gave an 
interest to the community and 
prevented gossip and disagree- 
ments, 

Although we may not be able 
to agree with him entirely in that 
statement, we do know that if 
books are easily accessible to 
children and if children are really 
interested in books, they will be 
good readers. This interest should 
begin in the home before the 
child ever reaches school. If 
parents read to their children, 
provide them with books, and 
most important of all, show the 
importance of books in their own 
lives, they will encourage this in- 
terest. 

Many parents are concerned 
over their children’s lack of inter- 
est in reading, but conversation 
with them indicates books are not 
really important in the parents’ 
own lives. They do little read- 
ing themselves. There are par- 
ents, though, for whom books are 
in fact important. Their children 
will usually bring with them to 
school a love for books and an 
interest in them. Today, more 
than at any other time in history, 
the publishers are making avail- 
able books for children which are 
attractive, interesting, and well 
written. 

If children have developed an 
interest in books before their 
arrival at school, the first-grade 
teachers have their work made 
easier as they begin to teach them 
to read. One of the great weak- 
nesses of our elementary schools 
has been the lack of school 
libraries which make many ma- 
terials easily available to pupils 


and teachers at the time children 
are learning the reading skills. 
This situation is gradually being 
remedied, but that very fact 
places an even greater responsibil- 
ity upon the teacher for selecting, 
obtaining, and using these ma- 
terials, 

Such materials would include 
books, “library books” as dis- 
tinguished from textbooks. For, 
if an interest in books is to be 
created and maintained, many 
and varied books must be avail- 
able for use and enjoyment— 
varied as to subjects and interests, 
as to reading levels, as to factual 
and imaginative presentation, and 
as to use. The teacher shows that 
books are important to her and 
to the children by using many 
hooks—not just the text or pos- 
sibly the text and supplementary 
readers, important and attractive 
as these may be. 

She should have read widely in 
the field of children’s literature, 
and know about authors, illus- 
trators, and publishers in this 
field. Such knowledge does not 
come overnight nor can one learn 
it once and for all time. A teacher 
gets it by reading children’s 
hooks with an eye to interests 
of her children, reading levels, 
literary quality, and so forth. 
Most important of all she uses 
these books with children. 

One basic reason that books are 
of interest and importance is the 
fact that they are useful in satisfy- 
ing a need for information—a 
place where a child can go and, 
on his own, find the information 
he wants. Just talking about books 
is not enough. It is necessary for 
children to use books to locate 
information—encyclopedias, yes, 
but other subject-matter books as 
well. The needed information 
may be for class use, but it may 
just as well be for personal satis- 
faction in (See next page) 
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Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Evited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GuIDE for each title. 





FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 





WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 
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3 Buin in we. § 


Guound th a 
. HELP! 
sis Now—no more reader boredom! 


‘ “29 No more struggle to hold 
a Oa children‘s reading interest! 








acm err ees « & 
. Use books specially created 
rate to lighten your classroom 
‘. load: For beginning 
a new storybook * readers—"! Want To Be” 
ee books and the famous 
for all the school year! 2: “True Book” series. For 


older children—the 


Stories of every type that will * "You" book group. 
appeal to all grade levels 2 
are included in this |12-page “f.! r tastih Ditidee Qeneten 
volume. Seasonal stories, , Sse Covers 
biographical stories, stories =a controlled vocabularies, 
for every special day and event, « with subjects appealing to 


every interest. Story con- 
tinuity gives children 
the impulse to “read 

os through." And (for 
economy) long lasting, 
reinforced bindings. 


informative stories, others ° 

that tie in with social studies. wag 

Full-page illustrations. A 

complete Ready Reference Index. 

Large-size 10” x 13” page. Pe 

Hard cover $3.00. Paper cover oe ” 

$2.25. Postage prepaid on cash " #" Plan help for yourseli— 
order. Credit orders subject : NOW. Write for our 


to postage and handling charges. * complete catalog. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson Bivd. & Racine, Chicago 7, Wi. 
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SELECTED TOP AUTHORS . . . finest supplementary reading for all grades and a “change of pace” 
your children need. Voluntary reading is encouraged by beautiful color illustrations and fine 
printing. Order complete Room Libraries or individual books with coupon below. 


we LIBRARY BOUND, Last 5 Times Longer! Full Color Picture-in-Buckram Cover 


BUCKRAM or similar cloth, waterproofed. Side- More reading. Rich colors right in the cloth cover. 
sewn or over-sewn. Drill joints visible. Outlasts pages. § Stays bright, fascinating. 


ROOM LIBRARY for Grades K-1-2-3 >\ ROOM LIBRARY (or Grades 4-5-6 
8 Books LIBRARY BOUND WET” catiecshies | 13 Books LIBRARY BOUND VE ties cones 


ith Picture-in-Buckram covers 


NKEN, BLYNKEN, and NOD 
and THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE 
Eugene Field These classic 
ms of childhood are beauti- $2 
y illustrated in color. 


OW IN THE HOUSE Amusing 
folk tale Mabel Watts When 
his wife complains that she has 
room, the farmer takes 

animals into the house. *240 






























































with Picture-in-Buckram covers 





THE FIRST LAKE DWELLERS Non Vim 

19 Osborne Arvi finds a way to |, Oa Sits 
build a raft house on the lake, |' Ox 

safe from enemies. Exciting $280 thet 

story of prehistoric times. 


WON KIM'S OX Philip Eisenberg 
20 When the ox won't obey any- 
one but ten-year-old Won, an 
exciting trip begins for Won $280 
and his father. Korea today. 
THE FIRST PUPPY Chester Osborne 
21 Exciting story of the taming 
of a wolf cub. A young war- 
rior, Great Bear, teaches it to find 
game and be a faithful $980 
AND STEVIE on a Corn Belt friend. 
Farm ang Liffring ome } ae — CHRISTMAS Mees , 
work and play on an Iowa eee. eymour Fun and fishing anc 
m. Good story about two real Ray and Stevie 2 photography give zest to this 
Beautiful photographs. $280 on a Corn Belt Farax appealing story of every- $280 
ef —_ 


E 1S THE ENGINE Esther Meeks 
A train book, a counting book, 
a story book—all in one! $2 
ures in rich full color. 





















day life in Sweden. 


CUTHBERT Blanche Dearborn 
23 Old Tammas’s ad for a butler 
is answered by capable Cuth- 
bert, a dog of decision. A $280 
delightful whimsical story. 
SHORTY AT SHORTSTOP Jackson 
4 A lively story of junior high 
and baseball. Good sports and 
good human relations. $280 


DER THE GANDER AND 
SPUNKEY THE DONKEY 
David and Sharon Stearns 
> books in one—and _ two 
ming stories—beautifully $2 
trated. 


OW WHITE and THE SEVEN 
DWARFS The famous classic, 
beautifully illustrated $2 
olor by Sharon Stearns. BIG-ENOUGH BOAT Dorothy 
ae == Phillips Tommy learns a dory 
BASHFUL BEAR Earle Goode- 35 ; 
now The little bear is bashful — - — jobs better than 
because he is the smallest fail or [er boat. Easy story, $240 
around. When he learns that ull of action. : : 
bears start as small bears, $240 SUN DANCE Spies An old lion and 
ngs begin to happen. %»% = all black skunk play im- 


portant parts as Sun Dance 
T INDIAN IS IT? Pistorius faces a hard decision. Un- $280 
A beginner’s book about the § usual story of Indian life. 
many tribes of Indians, $2 ’ 
trated in full color. 


Big= ag 
_ Enough 
B= Boat 





! BUZZY PLAYS MIDGET LEAGUE 
aT. > 27 FOOTBALL Caary Jackson 
‘ ‘ : Buzzy learns the game, and 

T HORSE IS IT? Pistorius aShi ns , 
D ann tic ful color pictures B: hj ul Bear day) gman mascot. $240 

ifferent breeds with . 

eresting facts on them. = MORE-ALL-OF-KIND FAMILY Sid- 
2g 7 Taylor The five girls of 





ae it 7 Anna Pistorius ps ATRL the beloved Follett Award 
orty-nine of America’s best- Chee- winner, All-of-a-Kind Family, $ 
known dogs in full color. $2 Qe ie .chee in another delightful story. 316 
, interesting text. 


Te ae DAVID'S FISHING SUMMER Mabel 

® ; 29 Montgomery David finds ad- 

venture in a wonderful sum- 

mer on the South Carolina $980 
coast. 


LITTLE WU and THE WATERMEL- 
30 ONS Beatrice Liu Simple, 

charming tale of how Little 
Wu’s family became landowners— 


CHEE AND KEEKO Thorson 
Another story about Kecko, 
the little Indian boy, in which 
rescues his animal friends. 52 





IEMAN CASEY Esther K. Meeks 
Big colored pictures and in- 








teresting story of a heroic and little Wu helped. 
rman and a fireboat. 2 Follett Award book. *280 


GINGHAM DOG and THE The CHRISTMAS DONKEY Seymour 
CALICO CAT and THE DINKY — 31 Michel earns money to buy 
BIRD Eugene Field Soft col- 
rd illustrations add beauty $9 
hese favorites of childhood. 


ISAR'S BLUE RIBBON Willis 
Caesar is not a show horse, 
but Bridget is sure he $240 
h win a prize at the fair. 


T BUTTERFLY 1S IT? Pistorius 
In colorful pictures and sim- 


ewe 4 * 
ple text, fifty-three butterflies 


ideieeet Tes Ne os oe LIBRARY BOOK CO. 


made clear. 1018 W. WASHINGTON BLYD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





’ 

a donkey for Grand’maman ea ay 
for Christmas. Warm and appeal- = ‘ 
ing story of southern France. $280 ' 











T WILDFLOWER IS IT? Anna SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Any book returnable 
Pistorius Beautiful pictures at our expense. 
and brief text describing fa- Please “- individual books circled below: 

liar wildflowers of the $2 (Postage will be charged) 

ited States. 


NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Clement Moore The famous 











— FOLLETT ROOM LIBRARIES Encourage Better Reading 


GET YOUR 





30 DISCOUNT by, 
in 0% — Price, 





LIBRARY NOW 





i 


Now is the time to start a fine outside reading program 
Study carefully the savings in “Library Bound”. If you 
budget is now low, indicate future payment. 


BOOKCASE FREE with full orde 





ROOM LIBRARY for Grades 7-8-9 \ 
10 Books LIBRARY BOUND $330 cccrrace sss 


with Picture-in-Buckram covers 


TORNADO JONES Trella Dick 
32 Lively, appealing story of two 
boys’ friendship. Fine charac- 


ters, exciting adventures. 
Follett Award Winner. 


THE O'DONNELLS Peggy Sullivan 
33 Girls will love this story of an 
Irish policeman and his $3 


five daughters. 


FIRE CANOE Elsa Falk Sixteen- 
34 «year old Hank gets a man’s 


job on a Mississippi 
steamboat. 


TORNADO'S BIG YEAR Trella Dick 
35 A new house, new friends and 
new adventures for Tornado 


Jones when he and Gram 
move to Wheatly. 


MOUNTAIN BOBCAT James John- 
36 50" Exciting picture of south- 
and th 


ern Appalachians 
wild creatures that hunt 
there and are hunted. 


PAGE BOY FOR KING ARTHUR 
37 Stone Fascinating story of life 
at King Arthur’s court, $316 


as seen by a peasant boy. 


MR, JUSTICE HOLMES Clara In- 
3g sram Judson The life of one 

of our greatest judges from 
boyhood to his long service 
as a Supreme Court Justice. 


ROBIN HOOD'S ARROW Eugenia 
39 Stone New collection of lively 

episodes inspired by the Robin 
Hood legend. Wonderful for $316 


the story hour. 


FORGE FOR HEROES Hungerford 
boy be- 
comes a man at Valley $280 


40 Gripping story. A 


Forge. 


WILD DOG Jane Rietveld When 

41 his beloved Husky began kill- 
ing farmers’ chickens, 

Jerry had a real problem. 





$316 


3 


$316 





$280 





$ 60 V Justice 
3 ‘Teena 


$280 














if desired, at only 


Send me SETS, marked below: (Postage will be add- 
ed.) (Library Bound & Picture-in-Buckram Covers) 


_3 Room Libraries 
(41 Books & Bookcase) 


Fine Bookcase FREE 
with 41-Book Orders 


FOLLETT has again obtained 
this handsome, solidly built 
bookcase, by one of America’s 
leading furniture makers. 
Beautifully finished in 

| Walnut. Holds 50 large 
| books. Sold separately 








$19500 


- 


__ K-1-2-3 (18 books at) 3840 $ 

_. 4-5-6 (13 books at) 35:96 $ 
_..7-B-9 (10 books at) 30-4 $ 
__3-shelf Bookcases at 19.50 $ 


In arriving at these net prices, a discount of 30% TOTAL 
has been deducted. No further discounts. ORD 


2 2 © 2 6.7 2.4.2 See eet CRs eS a 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 





classic with charming il- so $. .. enclosed. [] Charge our account. | want to pay on 
rations by Esther Friend. 
School Person Authorized to Order 
E FOUR RIDERS Charlotte Krum 
Delightful, rhythmic story, Address _ = > 
with folk-tale flavor. . 
ely pictures in color. *240 City Zone State 
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De Seesees 


(date) 
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Marcia Brown 


Winner of the Caldecott Medal 
for Cinderella 


THE FLYING CARPET 

A gorgeous full-color picture 

book that retains the rich flavor 

of the original Arabian Nights. 
6-10 $3.00 


Nan Hayden Agle 
PRINCESS MARY OF 
MARYLAND 

The little-known story of a real 
Indian princess. Illus. by Aaron 
Sopher. 6-10 $2.50 


Alice Dalgliesh 


RIDE ON THE WIND 

Told from The Spirit of St. 
Louis, with the co-operative 
interest of Charles Lindbergh. 
Full-color paintings by Georges 
Schreiber. 6-10 $2.75 


Virginia Kahl 

PLUM PUDDING FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

Further merry adventures of 
the Duchess and her daughters. 
Illus, by the author. 5-9 $2.50 


Alice £. Goudey 


HERE COME THE WHALES! 
One of the most interesting of 
Alice Goudey’s famous nature 
books. Illustrated by Garry 
MacKenzie. 5-9 $2.50 


Marion Renick 
SEVEN SIMPSONS ON 
SIX BIKES 


A family learns a lot about 
bikes and bike safety. Illus. by 
Gertrude Howe. 6-10 $2.25 


Leonard Weisgard 


MR. PEACEABLE PAINTS 

A wonderful picture book that 
recalls all the old sign painters. 
Illus. by the author. 











connection with a hobby, a ques- 
tion raised by a TV program, or 
a ball game. 

With the great wealth of ma- 
terial coming out in book form 
today on every subject imagi- 
nable, it would seem there is no 
child who would not be able to 
find a book tying in with some 
interests of his. The field of 
science alone has books of wide 
interests to fit children of practi- 
cally any and all reading levels. 

Books are also important for 
other reasons. The teacher has 
a fine opportunity for using them 


with children in developing un- | 


derstandings and appreciations of 
themselves (Smallest Boy in the 
Class, by Beim), of families (My 
Mother Is the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World, by Reyher) , 
and of others (Crow Boy, by 
Yashima). 


As worth while as the above | 


ways are for making books seem 
important and therefore interest- 


ing, children need to learn that | 


books are important because of 
the pleasure or fun one gets from 
reading many of them. They give 
one access to the exciting, the 
humorous, the beautiful, the 
spiritual. Children learn this 
through experiencing these pleas- 
ures in a number of ways, such as 
having stories told to them, hav- 
ing books read to them at home 
and school, reading books them- 
selves and finding it so. Though 
children when reading for fun 
tend to turn to the less difficult, 
we find them reading the really 


difficult when they are interested. | 


As books become more easily 
accessible to teachers and their 
pupils, teachers should find it 
much easier to help children de- 
velop a real interest in books. 
The reading we do on our own is 
habit, and teachers have a won- 
derful opportunity for helping 
children develop this habit. The 














MUSIC DICTIONARY 


Marilyn Kornreich Davis in collaboration with Arnold 
Broido. Illustrations by Winifred Greene. Over 800 con- 
cise definitions of musical words, foreign terms and 
instruments make up a dictionary for every music- 
minded bookshelf. All ages $3.50 


BLACK FOX OF LORNE 


Marguerite de Angeli. Illustrations by the author. The 
heroic tale of twin brothers shipwrecked on the coast of 
Scotland in the 10th century and how they deceive and 
defeat Gavin, the evil Black Fox of Lorne. Ages os 


COARSE GOLD GULCH 


Marion Garthwaite. Illustrations by Beth and Joe Krush. 
An exciting adventure story of the Gold Rush about a 
boy and a girl who make a perilous med across the 
gold fields to find their father. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


THE VILLAGE BAND MYSTERY 


Lee Kingman. Illustrations by Eric Blegvad. A fire, a 
set of missing band instruments and a lamb teach Garnet 
the way to really “belong” in her new home. Ae as 


TABITHA’S HILL 


Ruth Langland Holberg. Illustrations by Kurt Werth, 
Becky and her newly-arrived Irish friend, Nancy, have 
a happy centennial celebration on Cape Ann in the 
1870's. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


THE BOOK OF REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS 


Written and illustrated by Michael H. Bevans. Beautifully 
illustrated in striking color throughout, this follows the 
successful style and format of last fall’s best-selling 
Insects in Their World. Over 100 types, scientifically 
accurate. A Garden City Book.’ Ages 8-14 $2.50 


THE STORY OF ROCKS 


Dorothy Shuttlesworth. Illustrated in color by Su Zan N, 
Swain. How rocks and stones are formed, how to find 
and classify them, and how to have fun with this increas- 








x omers, and the latest research methods are clearly out- 
Garden City, N. Y..3 lined and pictured in this authentic book. A eis 


6-10 $2.75 realization that books are of great ingly popular activity. A Garden City Book. nt 
value to them will come as they : ' 
| experience in their own lives the At all booksellers 
. Paul Brown ‘Pleawure and satisfactions to be |  “jeulcokwles | EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE 
derived from them. Y Roy Gallant. Illustrated in color by Lowell Hess. The 
} ! y ee ped Pte tery & ANY, | mysteries of the universe, the stories of the great astron- 


of the development of the horse. | 
Illus. in 4-colors, 6-10 $2.75 | 


Louise Lee Floethe 


IF | WERE CAPTAIN 

Gay rhymes highlight thisfan- | 

tasy of old-time ships. Illus. by | 

Richard Floethe. 4-7 $2.50 | 
| 
| 


Book. Ages 8-14 


THE STORY OF CAVES 


Dorothy Sterling. Illustrations in 3 colors by Winifred 
Lubell. All about caves — how they are “made,” and the 
strange creatures and marvelous formations inside of 
them. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS 


Aiida Malkus. Illustrated by the author. The wonders of 
the oceans of the world and the rivers of warm currents 
that flow through them. A book that takes young readers 
across the world and above and below the surface of the 
sea. 20 full-page illustrations. Ages 12-16 $2.75 








lel 


At all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


a 





* Illustrations by Leonard Weisgard from Whistle for the Train. 
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For grade one: 


THE 


For grade two: 





The 


Forest, with his u 





' A story by Alida 


’ colt by the hire 


! 





SILVER 
HORN # 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


SIDI, Boy of the Desert 


i boy and his Arabian colt. The theft of the 


i owner of a famous racing stable, provides the 
setting for this exciting story. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


1010 Arch Street 
i Pasadena 2, Calif. Chicago 16, Ill. Marianna, Fla. Dallas 1, Texas 


e - 
primary child —easy to read 
story interest and low vocabulary load. 


ass should have a set of the level II reading- 


for-fun books of the Easy Growth In Reading Series, ac- 
claimed by teachers and children everywhere as the school’s 
most enjoyable readers. 


TWINS, TOM AND DON 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


FUN IN STORY 


THE STORY ROAD 


For grade three: 
ENCHANTING STORIES 


To lift your pupils from grade one into grade two, try the pre- 
second grade reader: 


GOOD STORIES 








A new simple, easy-to-read book— 


HEROES AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS 


by 


KING — HEARD — ROMBERG 
It is a story-type history of the Americas for grade five. 





Robin Hood 





DONALD E. COOKE 


This beautiful edition brings to life the Robin Hood of every 
child’s imagination . 


. the gay, handsome hero of Sherwood 
nerring longbow, his English sense of fair play, 


his love of a good joke, and his defense of oppressed people. 


TO BEAT A TIGER 


Elizabeth Foreman Lewis has, in her newest 
novel of the early days of the Japanese inva- 
sion of China, portrayed a nation torn by 
war. It is the story of a strangely assorted 
group of refugee youth who eke out an exis- 
tence in Japanese-occupied Shanghai. 


Malkus of Sidi, a Bedouin 


lings of an enemy prince, 


@ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THE NEW FAL 





Selected and Reviewed by 


HARRY THE DIRTY DOG 


By Gene Zion; pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham 

Harry was a white dog with black spots who liked everything but a bath. One day 
he buried the bathbrush and went out to play in the dirtiest places. His family 
didn’t recognize him until he dug up the brush. He was weleomed home—to a 


bath. Humorous and appealing. 
Ages 4-8 





MR. STUBBS 


Harper; $2.00 


a Fy 


By T. L. McCready, Jr.; pictures by Tasha Tudor 
Cats make appealing stories and certainly Mr. Stubbs, who lacked a tail but 
made up for it in spirit, is an appealing hero. This account of his simple 


adventures playing with the chil- 
dren will please young listeners. 
Charming pictures are on every 
page. 


Ages 4-8 Ariel; $2.50 


MICKEY’S MAGNET 

By Franklyn M. Branley and Eleanor 
K. Vaughan; illustrated by Crockett 
Johnson 


Mickey discovered what a wonderful 
thing a magnet is when he spilled his 
mother’s pins. He also found out what 
he couldn’t pick up with it. The words 
are easy to read, the pictures amusing. 
A simple informational book. 

Ages 4-8 Crowell; $2.50 


A TREE FOR ME 
By Norman Simon; pictures by 
Helen Stone 


“Today’s my happy birthday, this 
morning I am 5—I see a truck 
carrying a tree right to my door 
just for me. This is the present 
I asked for, an apple tree for me.” 
Ages 3-5 Lothrop; $2.00 


WHISTLE FOR THE TRAIN 


COME TO THE COUNTRY 
Story and pictures by Grace Paull 
The author has put her love of th 
country into a picture book for the ver 
youngest. Large colorful pictures and 
brief rhythmic text tell of the joys which 
may be experienced there: the sky, the 
roads that take you to the farm, the trees, 
the flowers, the lakes and brooks, and 
finally the farm animals and what they 
do for us. 


Ages 3-6 Abelard; $25) 





A FRIEND IS “AMIE” 


Story and pictures by Charlotte 
Steiner 


A little American girl and a little French 
girl learn to talk to each other by ask- 
ing and answering questions. It will 
interest children in French words and 
also amuse them as a picture book. The 
usual charming Steiner pictures. This 
comes in reinforced binding. 


Ages 5-8 Knopf; $2.25 


By Golden MacDonald; illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 

The busy little train comes down the track, “Clickety, clack, clickety, clack,” 
warning everyone, even a bumblebee, to stand back “till the train is gone, little 
black train on the long, steel track.” Pictures in soft black, blues, and greens 


with brief text. 
Ages 14 


SOCIABLE TOBY 


By Eleanor Clymer; pictures by Ingrid Fetz 

Toby was so happy when Miss Emma bought him, for he 
was a sociable woolly black dog. She wanted a watchdog 
but Toby kept running away to play with the children 
of the neighborhood. Then came a disastrous day in 
winter which was saved because Toby had been sociable 


and made friends. Easy to read. 
Ages 7-10 


Doubleday; $2.50 


Watts; $2.50 
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‘ Ages 7-10 





BOOKS on PARADE 


PHYLLIS FENNER 


SOMETHING FOR NOW AND SOMETHING FOR LATER 
By Miriam Schlein; pictures by Leonard Weisgard 

Homer was growing corn that he would be able to harvest quickly. 
In the next field Perry was setting out tiny cherry seedlings that would 
take twenty years to grow. Each boy felt sorry for the other until it 
became clear that both crops were good, something for now and some- 
thing for later. A gay, beautiful little story with humorous pictures in 
color. 
Ages 6-8 


Harper; $2.50 


STOWAWAY TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET 
By Eleanor Cameron; pictures by Robert 

Henneberger 

When Chuck and David made a second voyage in their 
space ship to that strange planet, Basidium, they found 

a stowaway in the person of Horation Q. Peabody who 
wished to become famous. Their adventures there, and 

the way the king of Basidium handled Mr. Peabody, 

are very exciting and amusing. 


Ages 8-12 Little; $2.75 





LITTLE PEAR AND THE RABBITS 


Written and illustrated by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore 


After twenty-five years Little Pear is back again, as fascinating as ever. 
He lived in a village where people raised crops. He too wished to be- 
come a farmer. At the fair he bought two rabbits. Soon he had sixteen 
rabbits. He was quite a business man. He sold the rabbits and bought 
a donkey. Childlike, charming, and easy to read. 

Morrow; $2.50 


EMMY KEEPS A PROMISE 

Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chastain 
When eleven-year-old Emmy came to New York with her sister 
Arabel, a teacher, she promised to try to find a young man for 
Arabel. It wasn’t until Captain Andy returned that she found 
one suitable. Emmy and Andy’s niece concocted numerous 
schemes to bring about a match and finally succeeded. A back- 
ground of New York in the year 1850. Lovely people, suspense 
and humor. 
Ages 8-12 





Harcourt; $2.75 


THE PICTURE STORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

By Susan Nevil 

With the present interest in the Middle East this book will come as a boon 
to teachers with its brief, yet adequate, account of the history, the pres- 
ent customs and industries, and the possible future of the seven Arab 
countries. Pictures are authentic. 
Ages 8-12 


McKay; $3.00 


ELI WHITNEY: Master Craftsman 

By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Leonard Vosburgh 
Eli was always handy in the workshop. He could mend a 
clock or make a violin. He was determined to go to col- 
lege, and in spite of family protest, he worked his way 








through Yale intending to be a lawyer. However, his 
mechanical genius led him along that path and the cotton 
gin was his ultimate achievement. Through disasters and 
discouragements he emerged a person of courage. A well 
told, easy-to-read biography. 


Ages 8-12 Abingdon; $1.50 





See page 30 for addresses of publishers. 














I believe you'll agree that supplementary reading books should 
entertain as they teach. That is what you'll find in the books I’ve 
chosen to tell you about here. Interest—excitement—popularity 
—education. Better order some now. Becky Carr 


Live Numbers for Your Book Shelues 


NEW BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 


In the Button family, Edith McCall has created a rollick- 
ing, homey, fun-loving family in easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s interests, abilities, and needs. 
They are alive with children’s excitement and adventure. 


Bucky Button—Preprimer—48 Pages $1.32 
The Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer—48 pages $1.32 
The Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer—64 pages $1.36 
The Buttons at the Farm—Gr. 1—64 pages $1.40 
The Buttons Go Camping—Gr. 2—96 pages $1.60 
The Buttons at the Soap Sox Derby— Gr. 3—96 pages $1.60 








High Interest—Easy Reading! 
COWBOY SAM BOOKS—Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy life, these 
easy-to-read books capture the flavor of the West. Nor is 
there anything “dude” about Cowboy Sam or his adven- 
tures. He is one of the most lovable, cheery persons—one 
whose logic will have good influence on his readers. 


Cowboy Sam—Primer. 64 pages $1.32 
Cowboy Sam and Porky—Primer. 64 pages $1.32 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty—Gr. 1. 68 pages $1.36 
Cowboy Sam and Freddy—Gr. 1. 68 pages $1.36 
Cowboy Sam and The Fair—Gr. 2. 96 pages $1.52 
Cowboy Sam and The Rodeo—Gr. 2. 96 pages $1.52 
Cowboy Sam and The Rustlers—Gr. 3. 128 pages $1.68 
Cowboy Sam and The Indians—Gr. 3. 128 pages $1.68 


THE JERRY BOOKS—Battle 


A group of progressive beginner books that appeal to 
young children because they picture and tell about every- 
day things and happenings with which they are acquaint- 
ed. They can really “live” these stories which are told in 
standard word lists so they accent any reading program. 
Illustrated in color. 


Jerry—Preprimer. 48 pages $1.32 
Jerry Goes Riding—Primer. 64 pages $1.32 
Jerry Goes Fishing—Grade 1. 64 pages $1.36 
Jerry Goes on a Picnic—Grade 2. 96 pages $1.60 
Jerry Goes to the Circus—Grade 3. 128 pages $1.68 


Booka Older Chi 


Planned reading for 4th to 10th grades with informative and educational themes, both 
historical and geographical. 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD—Comfort—Bailey 


Social study books to expand children’s horizons through knowledge of the world today. 
The accent is on the timely concept that our world neighbors are more alike than differ- 


ent. In sharing their adventures readers gain respect and understandin 
Each book 128 Feaen. " © Spe eee gengiee. 


Kish of India $1.72 Alpine Paths $1.72 Here's Carlos of Mexico $1.72 
To London, to London $1.88 Forests and Fiords $1.72 : 
Beans from Brazil $1.72 Temple Town to Tokyo $1.72 eS... sn 


CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA 


AMERICANS IN ACTION 
Mildred H. Comfort 


, ; ' : An educational and entertaining group of bi- 
Stories—historically accurate—of colonial and ographies (10 in each book) telling the story 
pioneer times, seen through the activities of of America by the lives and activities of its 
children. Provide a fascinating approach to be- great men. Full of life and action to please 
ginning American history. For 4th and 5th 5th to 8th graders. Illustrated 
grades—but intensely interesting to advanced Each book 192 pp. $1.84 : 


grades. Illustrated. Build 
the M uilders for Progress 
Children of the Mayflower Sultan ter teatden 


Children of the Colonies 
Flatboats and Wagon Wheels Leaders of the Frontier 
Latin American Leaders 


Prairie Schooner West 
All books shipped postpaid. 


Write for Catalog 357 of Good Books for Children fully describing these 
and many other titles. 


Benefic Press 


Each 192 pp. $1.76 


Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, til. 
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See the Circus 


by H. A. Rey. There’s a gay circus act 
on every page of this miniature fold-out 
book in full color and rhyming verse by 
the author of Curious George. 
Ages 3-6 


The Scary Thing 


by Laura Bannon. Six big round eyes 
popped with surprise when Little Joe, 
the hen, and the cat found out what the 
cow's secret was. A companion book to 
Red Mittens. 5 

Ages 3-7 Trade $2.00 G.S.L.B. $2.75 
Guaranteed School and Library Binding 


$1.00 


Loco Locomotive 


by Marilyn and Varujan Boghosian. A 
unique book in rhyming verse which un- 
folds into an extraordinary train, drawn 
in a whimsical line over a varying rain- 
bow of colors. 

Ages 3-6 $2.00 


Hah-Nee 


by Mary and Conrad Buff. The dramatic 
struggle of an Indian boy and his family 
with fear, superstition, and hunger dur- 
ing the Great Drought of 1276 that 
led to the complete abandonment of the 
Cliff dwellings in the Four Corner Area. 
Ages8-12 Trade $3.00 G.S.L.B. $3.75 


Trail Blazer of the Seas 


by Jean Lee Latham. The inspiring story 
of Matthew Fontaine Maury, U.S. naval 
officer and oceanographer by the author 
of the 1956 Newbery Award winner, 
Carry On, Mr. Bowditch. lus. by Victor 
Mays. 

Ages 10-14 $2.75 


Twins in Australia 


by Daphne Rooke. With the help of a 
young bushtracker and the incorrigible 
Uncle Ben, the twins solve two mysteries 
in this exciting adventure story. Illus. by 
Gil Miret. 
Ages 9-12 $2.00 


Sea Treasure 


by Kathleen Yerger Johnstone. For be- 
ginners, this unusually comprehensive 
guide to shell collecting describes the 
five classes of shells: where, when, and 
how to find, identify, clean, label, and 
store them. Illus. by Rudolf Freund and 
René Martin. 

Ages 10 and up $4.00 


Pagoo 


by Holling Clancy Holling, An amusing 
and informative panorama of life in the 
tide pools along our shores where the 
hermit crab, Pagoo, and myriad crea- 
tures live and reproduce in the endless 
rocking rhythm of the sea. Illustrations 
by the author and Lucille Webster 


Holling. 
Ages 8-14 Trade $3.75 G.S.L.B. $4.50 


Order your choices by checking the list 
above and mail to your bookstore or to 








Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston 7, Mass. 

Name. 

Address 

iM inientapecncevecgreninened y SS | ee 


(0 Check enc. (1) Charge 1) Send C.0.D. 
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Parents 
can 
Help at Home 


Elizabeth Hodges 


Supervisor of Library Services, 
Baltimore County, Maryland 


He best foundation for a suc- 

cessful reading program in 
any school is effective teamwork, 
with teachers, pupils, librarians, 
and parents all striving for the 
same goals—a lively interest in 
books and the ability to read 
them with ease and enjoyment. 
These results do not come 
through a once-a-day reading les- 
son, but are achieved only by 
making reading a perfectly nor- 
mal and natural part of every- 
day living, at home as well as at 
school. 

That parents are eager to be- 
come partners in this enterprise 
is attested by the many articles 
on children’s reading which have 


recently appeared in popular 
magazines. Schools would be 


shortsighted, indeed, if they did 
not capitalize on this interest and 
direct it into constructive chan- 
nels. Through carefully planned 
and continuing effort, the schools 
can interpret their reading pro- 
grams to parents and can suggest 
approved ways in which home 
and school can work together to 
encourage better reading and 
greater interest in books. A good 
time to begin is during National 
Children’s Book Week, to be ob- 
served from November 25 through 
December 1. 

The best slogan ever, “It’s Al- 
ways Book Time,” expresses this 
years theme for Book Week. 
Colorful celebrations throughout 
the nation will focus attention on 
books and reading; but such cele- 
brations would be of little signifi- 
cance if they did not stimulate 
lasting interest in books. Fortu- 
nately, there are many evidences 
that the nationwide publicity at- 
tending Book Week is creating 
genuine and permanent improve- 


ment in children’s reading inter- 
ests. 

One incident is typical. Larry’s 
mother came to visit his school 
librarian one morning. “The 
most amazing thing happened on 
our vacation trip this summer,” 
she said. “We got into conversa- 
tion with a total stranger on the 
train, and when he introduced 
himself, Larry exclaimed, ‘Oh, I 
know you—your book won the 
Caldecott Award last spring.’ I’ve 
come to ask you very confiden- 
tially, just what is the Caldecott 
Award?” 

It turned out that Larry had 
picked up in the library a book- 
mark listing books which had 
won the Caldecott prize for dis- 
tinguished illustrations. This had 
led him to an exhibit of the books 
and to the voluntary project of 
reading straight down the list. A 
class discussion of the books and 
their authors (a part of a school- 
wide Book Week observance) fol- 
lowed, and the final thrill came 
when Larry met one of the illus- 
trators in the flesh. The librari- 
an’s triumph came in bringing 
one more mother into closer 
touch with and appreciation of 
her child’s reading. 

With the current furor over 
reading still in the news, what 
can we safely tell parents about 
their children’s reading? There’s 
nothing new to tell them, but 
perhaps some of the old truths 
need to be more widely publi- 
cized. 

To begin with, any adult who 
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THE ROCKING 
CHAIR BUCK 
. z By CORA CHENEY. Deer 


poachers in a Florida tur- 
pentine forest are pursued 
and caught by Manley and 
his uncle in this mystery, 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone, 
Ages 8-11 $2.25 


SEA BEACH 
ADVENTURE 
By GLADYS R. SAXON. The 


summer experiences of a boy 
who does not paint, and his 
artistic family. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. Ages 9-12 $2.25 


FINE EGGS AND 
FANCY CHICKENS 


By MICKEY KLAR MARKS. 
Peg and Biffy carry through 
their plan to get livestock for 
their new farm home. Illustrated 
by Jo Polseno. Ages 7-10 $2.50 


MR. HARE 

By GARDELL DANO 
CHRISTENSEN. 
Mr. Hare finds himself having 
some hilarious experiences with 
Fox and Tortoise; based on an 
Aesop fable. Illustrated by the 
author. Ages 7-10 $2.25 





tries to help a child with his | 


reading must learn to accept him 
as he is and to build on his indi- 
vidual abilities, tastes, and inter- 
ests. This means that parents and 
teachers must take time to win a 
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FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


Edward Lear’s 
Nonsense Book 


Selected and illustrated by Tony Palazzo 


Over a hundred years ago this amazing artist, Edward Lear, wrote 
the most nonsensical verses for some young friends. His painting we 


know nothing about but his limericks and funny rhymes will be en- 
~ forever by children of all ages. Children who think they do not 


ike poetry can be introduced to it through Lear. Here is a selection 

illustrated with large colorful pictures. The rhymes are purest non- 

sense with a ee appeal for the very young and a nonsense 
d 


appeal for those o 
Ages 3 and up 


er. 
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Garden City Books; $2.50 


BUCKLE HORSE 
By BARBARA MAY. First 
Fling was born and bred for the 
Kentucky Derby—until a series 
of complicating accidents. Illus- 
trated by 
7-11 


Paul Brown. Ages 


$2.75 


ROSA BONHEUR: 
Her Life 


By CATHERINE O. PEARE. A 
fascinating biography of the be- 
loved painter of The Horse Fair. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Ages 9-12 $2.25 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


| 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 
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child’s confidence, to discover 
what he likes, to find out what he 
is capable of reading. It’s a three- 
way plan of action. The teach- 
er can supply information about 
reading ability; the librarian can 
suggest books on the right sub- 
jects and on the proper reading 
level; and the parent can share 
in the reading, both by reading 
aloud and by listening to the 
child read. To succeed, such a 
cooperative undertaking must be 
kept pleasant, relaxed, and free 
from pressure. It cannot be said 
too often that reading, if it is to 
become a habit, must be a pleas- 
ant experience for the child. 

A second important factor in 
the development of the reading 
habit is the accessibility of books. 
Children should be surrounded 
by well-chosen books—in the 
classroom, in the library, in the 
home. The building of good home 
libraries is a project offering ex- 
cellent opportunities for coopera- 
tion. The school can do much to 
acquaint parents with good chil- 
dren’s books and to make book 
buying easy. Inexpensive printed 
lists may be distributed at P.T.A. 
meetings; or teachers, librarians, 
and pupils may make their own 
lists, to be taken home with no- 
tices or report cards. Book ex- 
hibits and book sales may be held 
at any time during the year, not 
just during Book Week and be- 
fore Christmas. 

In one school, the parent-library 
committee sponsored a book ex- 
hibit early in the fall to encour- 
age the giving of books for Christ- 
mas. With the cooperation of the 
state library extension service and 
of the local library supervisor, a 
collection of outstanding chil- 
dren’s books, old and new, was 
assembled. The exhibit was set up 
in the multipurpose room, and re- 
mained in the school for a week 
in order that all grades mighi 
have a chance to visit it. Books 
were grouped by reading difficul- 
ty, by subject, and by type. The 
whole school made posters, book- 
marks, illustrations, and shadow 
boxes to advertise the display. Be- 
fore visiting the exhibit, each 
child was given a mimeographed 
slip reading: “Dear Mother and 
Dad, These are some books | 
would like for Christmas. Be sure 
to see them when you come to 
the P.T.A. meeting. Love from 
Bobby.” Three or four spaces 
were allowed for authors and ti- 
tles, but many children found so 
many interesting ones that they 
continued their lists on extra 
sheets of paper. 

The monthly meeting of the 
P.T.A., held on the last night of 
the exhibit, drew a tremendous 
crowd. Parents came to see their 
children’s work exhibited, to ex- 
amine books, to discuss books, 
and to enjoy a program combin- 
ing dramatic scenes from favorite 
stories and a talk on the impor- 
tance of reading. Members of the 
P.T.A. acted as salesmen, record- 
ing orders, collecting money, and 
ater ordering and distributing 
books. Though the project was 
not planned as a moneymaking 


scheme, the school cleared over 
$200, thus proving that good books 
will sell if properly presented. 
Another school maintains a con- 
stantly changing display of out- 
standing new books, available at a 
local bookstore. Still another actu- 
ally sells books regularly through 
its P.T.A. Frequently, schools use 
display windows in stores and banks 


A third point to emphasize with 
parents is the importance of setting 
a good example. If parents enjoy 
reading, if they discuss books, if 
they find time to read each day, 
their children are likely to form the 
habit of reading, also. Regular fam- 
ily visits to the local library can be- 
come a pleasant custom as well as a 
means of helping children form 


A problem of increasing serious- 
ness is that of providing a suitable 
place for reading and study, and 
of helping the child to plan his 
activities in such a way that he 
will have time to read. Since no 
two home situations are exactly 
alike, no blanket solution can be 
suggested; but parents who meet 
to consider the problem and to ex- 


for exhibit of books, 


good reading habits. change ideas, (See next page) 














THRIFTY TEACHER 


“Gs oe... grateful for books that are used 





...and for covers 


that can take it 


. 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers. 


q 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your 
spare time presenting The Children’s 
Hour to families in your community. 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


often gain help from each other. 


Teachers 


and librarians can cooperate by suggesting 
books related to children’s activities: the 
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MISTER PENNY’S 


RACE HORSE 
Story and Pictures by Marie Hall Ets 


All the animals from Mister Penny get into 
mischief again, by trying to be helpful. But 
Limpy saves the day. Ages 00 


THE LONG HIKE 
Written and Illustrated by Dorothy Ivens 


A fine summer day in the country with an 
adventurous little boy and girl on a long hike 
to the lake for a swim. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ROLY AND POLY 


Story and Pictures 
hi 
Y 


by Jane Rietveld 
Two scrubbed, sad 
piglets on their way 
to market to be sold 
become two happy 
little mud-colored 
pigs back home. 

Ages 47 $2.00 
THE CUNNING TURTLE 
Written and Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Mr. Turtle falls and cracks his shell when 
hiding in Mr. Buzzard’s guitar. Now turtles 
have cracks on their backs. Ages 4-7 $2.00 
THIRD MONKEY 
by Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 
An unhappy young monkey discovered that 


being “different” can sometimes prove to be 
a wonderful experience. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


GILLESPIE AND 
THE GUARDS 
by Benjamin Etkin 


IMlustrated by James Daugherty 


How little Gillespie fooled the king’s guards, 
who had the sharpest eyes in the world, and 
won a gleaming golden medal. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


LION 


Written and Iliustrated 
by William Pene du Bois 
Events in the Animal Factory which led to 
the creation of the King of Beasts—roar and 
all. A book for all ages. $3.00 


Send for our complete illustrated catalogue 


“| VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


ae a > 
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THE ENCHANTED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

by Ruth Sawyer 

Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


When a fairyman is brought in a teapot 
from Ireland to a fishing town in Maine, there 
is sure to be magic. Ages 7-10 $2.50 


THE MAGIC PIN 
by Ina B. Forbus 


Illustrated by Corydon Bell 

A delightful fantasy of a girl’s gift for un- 
derstanding the talk of birds and animals, 
which helps solve a mystery. Ages 7-10 $2.50 


MIO, MY SON 
by Astrid Lindgren 
Iilustrated by lion Wikland 


An allegorical fairy tale in which an unloved 
foster son becomes a prince in Farawayland. 
It is magical and gay. Ages 7-11 $2.50 


THE FAIRY DOLL 
by Rumer Godden 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


The Christmas tree doll had a secret, which 


had special meaning to Elizabeth, the Phe 5 
est, and this is her story. Ages 7-11 $2. 


DINAH AND VIRGINIA 
by Priscilla Hallowell 
Illustrated by Paul Lantz 


Virginia, Dinah’s bay mare, teaches her to 
ride so well that together they win the hardest 
class at the horse show. Ages 8-11 $2.50 


THE DOG THAT COULD 
SWIM UNDER WATER 


by George Selden 

Illustrated by Morgan Dennis 

The memoirs of Flossy Thompson, an enter- 
prising and literary springer spaniel. Delight- 
fully humorous, with many pictures. 


Ages 8-11 $2.50 


EIGHT RINGS ON HIS TAIL 
by John Oldrin 
Ilustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A touching Round Meadow story of an in- 
quisitive raccoon whose independence keeps 
him in a merry whirl. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


a | 











THE PILGRIM GOOSE 

by Keith Robertson 

IWlustrated by Erick Berry 

How the Pilgrim goose was more than a 
goose—in four exciting family episodes from 
Pilgrim times to now. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


FAMILY SABBATICAL 

by Carol Ryrie Brink 

Ilustrated by Susan Foster 

The Ridgeways of Family Grandstand are now 


in France. Adventures and misadventures of 
a happy family. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


NIKO, SCULPTOR’S 
APPRENTICE 


by Isabelle Lawrence 

Decorated by Artur Marokvia 

A boy in ancient Greece displays great endur- 
ance in running when he is needed to save 
his brother’s life. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


THE GLASS SLIPPER 

by Eleanor Farjeon 

Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard 

A delightful retelling of Cinderella by a fa- 


vorite storyteller, plus wonderful pictures by 
the inimitable Mr. Shepard. Ages 9-13 $2.75 


THE CORN GROWS RIPE 
by Dorothy Rhoads 

Illustrated by Jean Charlot 

Tigre’s momentous year of learning to be a 
man among his people. A story of faith and 
diligence. Ages 10 up $2.75 


GOOD NEWS! 
Written and illustrated 
by Charles M. Daugherty 





True-to-life and highly entertaining goings-on 
in a small town when three boys and a dog | 
start a newspaper. Ages 9-12 $2.50 | 


COBBLERS’ KNOB | 
by Eleanore M. Jewett 
IMustrated by Christine Price 

A “summer gang” of children spend their time 
in trying to discover the secret of a deserted 
house by the sea. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


AMERICA by Ruth Tooze 
Illustrated by Va‘ enti Angelo 


Deep affection for the land and people flows 
through an American woman's summing up of 
what our country really is. All ages $2.00 | 
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book from which a popular movie was made; 
books suggested by favorite television pro- 
grams; how-to-do-it books related to hobbies. 

A final point to emphasize with parents 
is the importance of giving children freedom 
to read what they want to read. 


Instead of 
criticism and prohibition, gentle 
guidance could be recommended. 
Children, if properly stimulated, 
will eventually learn to choose 
worth-while books instead of 
trivial ones. The school, of 
course, has the obligation to see 
that children come in contact 
with good books instead of with 
poor ones, 

An old recipe for rabbit pie 
begins: “First, catch your rab- 
bit.” How can the schools “catch 
the rabbit”’—how can more par- 
ents be induced to participate in 
the reading program? Besides 
the suggestions given above, these 
have been found effective: 

Ask parents to take part in 
some specific activity. One schoo! 
invited several fathers to talk in- 
formally about what reading had 
meant to them and to discuss 
their favorite books—an_ idea 
which drew a huge crowd and 
provided a delightful evening for 
everyone. 

Organize a parent-library com- 
mittee. Members of such a com- 
mittee usually become enthusi- 
astic about children’s books anil 
what they can do for boys and 
girls. 

Let the children themselves 
put on a program about books 
and reading. (Of course, the 
larger the cast, the larger the 
audience! ) 

Invite local authors and artists 
to appear on P.T.A. programs. 

Have book teas, book reviews. 
and visiting days to provide vari- 
ety. 

Use radio, television, and the 
local paper to carry book reviews 
and articles on the reading pro- 
gram. 

These, and all the other snares 
the school can devise, should be 
used to interest more parents in 
their children’s reading. For, 


once caught, mothers and fathers 
may well provide the essential 
ingredient in the school’s most 
important program. 
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VYlew Dutton Books 


TIGERS DON'T BITE 


By Jack Tworkov. A delightful 
story by the author of The Camel 
Who Took a Walk—of jungle 
sights, smells and sounds. Illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. 

Ages 4-7 $2.25 


MARGOT AUSTIN'S 
CHURCHMOUSE STORIES 


Lavish omnibus volume! In- 
cludes five ever-popular books: 
Peter Churchmouse, Gabriel 
Churchkitten, Trumpet, Gabriel 
Churchkitten and the Moths and 
Three Silly Kittens. Illustrated 
with new full color pictures, full 
color jacket and the familiar 
black and white drawings. 

Ages 4-7 $3.50 


HUNDL IS A DOG 


By Robin King. A humorous 
tale of a rescue dog who falls 
into disgrace before proving 
himself a hero. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 4-7 $2.25 


BELIEVE AND MAKE-BELIEVE 


Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
and Irma Simonton Black. A 
new collection of 70 stories and 
verses by the Writers Group of 
the Bank Street School. By the 
editors of Here and Now Story 
Book, this new offering will 
prove invaluable for use with 
primary grades. Color illus. by 
Alyea Gordon. Ages 4-8 $3.00 


PELICAN PRILL 


By Gloria Forsyth. Set on a 
Florida Key, this is the appeal- 
ing story of a girl who adopts a 
baby pelican as a pet after a 
hurricane. Good Florida back- 
ground material. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


AHOY, PEGGY STEWART! 


By Maud Esther Dilliard. Based 
on a true incident, this tells of 
the burning of the Peggy Stewart 
and its load of contraband tea 
during the Revolutionary War. 
Illus. by L. F. Bjorklund. Ages 
8-12 $2.50 


STEP-A-BIT 


The Story of a Foal. Written 
and illustrated by Sam Savitt. 
A delightful book of artist’s 
sketches and brief text telling 
of the birth and first few months 
in the life of a filly of two 
famous race horses. 


Ages 9 up $2.95 


Write for our 
complete juvenile catalog. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 10 














Boosting 
Slow Readers with 
Juvenile Books 


Nancy Young 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
New York City Board of Education 


 Hipaen in first grade come to 

realize very early that reading 
is an important part of this new 
going-to-school routine. Several 
have had a head start through 
the opportunities provided in the 
home. They have looked at and 
handled books and magazines; 
they have taken trips and had 
their questions answered. A far 
less stimulating home environ- 
ment has been the fare for many 
other children. 

In school, the teacher utilizes 
the child’s keen interest in what 
is happening around him, and 
works to broaden his experiences 
and interests. She sees that the 
children have opportunities to: 
observe pets and growing things, 
listen to stories and poems, tell 
and act out stories, look at books 
and magazines. Then she encour- 
ages them to talk about their ex- 
periences. She records their con- 
versations for them and later they 
learn to read these reports. 

Right from the start, the teach- 
er is developing skills that are 
needed all through the grades. 
After a shared experience with 
the class—a recent trip, a famil- 
iar happening, or some new in- 
terest—she talks it over with 
them. In planning for the writ- 
ing of their story, she asks: 
“What shall we name it? What 
do we say first? What next? How 
shall we end it?” This is the be- 
ginning of outlining and sequen- 
tial development. 

After many such experiences, 
through which children have ac- 
quired new words and meaning- 
ful concepts, the teacher plans for 
the transition to book reading. 
She wants their first experience 
with a book to be a happy one. 

All the pupils may not make 
the transition to the book at the 
same time. For those children 
who show immaturity in the dif- 
ferent aspects of language devel- 
opment, speaking vocabulary, and 
interest in visual symbols, reading 
may come slowly. The slow be- 
ginners may be normal readers 
with different learning rates. 
Learning to read slowly does not 
necessarily indicate lack of po- 
tential for growth, nor does it 
mean that these children haven't 
a longing to find out what’s in- 
side of books. 

Because of slow progress in 
learning to read, many children 
begin to show feelings of indiffer- 
ence as early as the middle of the 
first grade. This indifference is 
often a protective covering which 
rapidly disappears once the child 





Courtesy, Board of Education, New York City 


experiences success and warm ap- 
proval. Additional help may be 
in order at this time. Attractive 
supplementary reading material 
like the “It’s Fun to Find Out” 
series (Heath) with accompany- 
ing films enables the child to en- 
joy the stories and to associate 
them with the pictures in the 
films. 

Once the child gets the feeling 
of success, he will turn to other 
books to try his wings. The 
“Cowboy Sam” series (by E. W. 
Chandler: Beckley-Cardy)—six 
stories written from primer level 
up—have fine adventure interest 
and are extremely popular with 
slower readers. 

Teachers often ask what can be 
done with the children who seem 
to have blocks of one kind or an- 
other when it comes to reading. 
First, adopt Dr. Strang’s slogan: 
have a “positive expectancy” for 
each child. Then find out what 
their thoughts are about school, 
friends, home, and books, and try 
to provide reading material that 
they can enjoy. They may have 
fears, secret wishes, and problems 
that have a bearing on their read- 
ing. Through the medium of 
books, children can be helped to 
think through many of their 
problems, to share experiences, 
and to identify themselves with 
others having similar troubles. 
Books chosen skillfully, give chil- 
dren that just-like-me feeling and 
help the reader to comprehend 
himself better and to be more ac- 
cepting of his environment, his 
family, and his friends. 

A comprehensive bibliography 
on Therapeutic Reading by 
Matilda Bailey (American Book 
Co.) lists titles of books covering 
grades 1-12 that have been found 
helpful by teachers in dealing 
with personal problems. Some of 
the categories are: appearance, 
physical handi- (See next page) 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Expertly Selected, Beautifully 
Produced 


WALTER R. BROOKS 
Freddy 
And Simon The Dictator 


Illustrated in line by Kurt Wiese. The 
peerless porker is hilariously involved in 
a revolt of Centerboro animals. Ages 8-12. 

$3.00 


MARION HOLLAND 
No Children, No Pets 


Illustrated in line by the author. A humor- 
ous family story. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


MANUEL KOMROFF 


Mozart 


Illustrated in line by Warren Chappell 
and with photographs. An enthralling, au- 
thoritative biography. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


ROBERT IRVING 


Rocks and Minerals 
AND THE STORIES THEY TELL 


Illustrated by Ida Scheib and with photo- 
graphs. Lore for young collectors. Ages 
8-12. $2.75 


MARION BELDEN COOK 
Five Cents to See The Monkey 


Illustrated in color by Meg Wohlberg. A 
smart little monkey at the Big Fair. Ages 
7-9. $2.50 


REGINA J. WOODY 


Janey And 
The Summer Dance Camp 


Illustrated in color by Arline K. Thom- 
son. A story of the Jacob’s Pillow dancers. 
Ages 7-10. $2.00 

Reinforced binding, $2.50 


CHARLOTTE STEINER 
A Friend Is “Amie” 


Illustrated in color by the author. A pic- 
ture book for learning French. Ages 6-9. 
$2.25 

Reinforced binding, $2.75 


NANCY DINGMAN 
WATSON 


What Does A Begin With? 


Illustrated in color by Aldren A. Watson. 


. A picture book for learning the alphabet. 


Ages 3-6. $2.50 
Reinforced binding, $3.00 


Send for FREE Bookmarks 
and Catalog 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madson Ave., New York 22 
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FOR YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS 
| Know a Magic House 


By Junius Scuwartz, author of Now I Know. Pic- 
tures in three colors by Marc Simont. A simple sci- 
» ence book that explains dramatically and irresistibly 
the magic to be found in our own homes. Ages 5-9, 


$2.00, regular cloth edition. 
Now | Know 


By Jutius Scuwartz. Illustrated in three colors by 
Marc Simont. Explanations of many sounds, sights, 
and experiences in a child’s day. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


After the Sun Goes Down 


THE STORY OF ANIMALS AT NIGHT 

By Guenn O. Bioucu, author of When You Go to 
the Zoo. Pictures in three colors by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. A happy addition to the author’s tremen- 
dously popular nature stories. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


Baseball for Young Champions 


By Rosert Antonacci and Jene Barr. Illustrated 
by Rus Anderson. A real handbook of instruction 
and tips for the young player. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Danny Dunn and 
the Anti-Gravity Paint 


By Jay WixuiaMs and RaymMonp Asrasnxin. Pic- 
tures by Ezra Jack Keats. The fun begins when 
Danny spills a strange liquid and Professor Bulfinch 
sails up to the ceiling. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FOR SLIGHTLY OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
Man and His Tools 


By Wituiam A. Burns. Illustrated by Paula Hutch- 
inson. How man first discovered the basic tools, and 
how he has developed them to meet the changing 
needs of our civilization. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


{CaN8 OF HIGNES nasrenrer nace eta scecus 


By Avan Honour. Illustrated by P. A. Hutchinson. 
The first young people’s book on how the scrolls 
were found and what they may mean. Ages 10 up. 

$2.75 
All books are clothbound. Prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 36 
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REPRINTS of the 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Children's Book Supplement are available upon 
request. We suggest that you order promptly for the supply is 
limited. Orders must be received by November |, 1956, 


to insure delivery. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, fifteen cents; ten or more 
copies to one address, ten cents each; twenty-five or more copies 
to one address, eight cents each. Payment must 


accompany all orders. Write today to: 


ne Instructor 


Department CBS Dansville, N.Y. 
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Boosting 
Slow Readers with 


Juvenile Books 
(Continued from preceding page) 


caps, traits of personality, family 
relations, boy-girl relationships, 
relationships with persons of oth- 
er races and countries, 

Some books are enriching be- 
cause they confirm a child’s expe- 
rience. Many teachers anticipate 
class situations and select books 
to build good relationships. Re- 
markable insight and understand- 
ing distinguish the stories of 
Amish and Quaker children as 
related in books by Marguerite 
De Angeli (Doubleday), also 
Virginia Sorensen’s Plain Girl 
(Harcourt). General favorites 
are: Estes’ A Hundred Dresses 
(Harcourt) and Means’s Shut- 
tered Windows and Assorted Sis- 
ters (Houghton). Whocould leave 
out Seredy’s Good Master—which 
tells how Kate and Jenci finally 
worked well together? 

If the slow readers have not 
benefited from the extra help 
given to them in the primary 
grades, they reach the interme- 
diate grades conscious that their 
reading ability is different from 
that of their classmates. They 
need to achieve success now, more 
than ever, in order to gain status 
with their group. 

While the teacher is carrying 
on corrective work, she will want 
to provide easy material for rec- 
reational reading, so as to main- 
tain a balanced program and to 
give pupils a feeling of power. 
Particularly effective are stories 
in the “American Adventure Se- 
ries” (by Emmett A. Betts; 
Wheeler) about Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson, and others; also the 
Bobbs Merrill series—“Childhood 
of Famous Americans”—contain- 
ing biographies of Lou Gehrig, 
Luther Burbank, and a host of 
others. Middle-grade children will 
find the topics in the “Social Edu- 
cation Series” (Row Peterson) 
helpful for their units in science 
and nature study, 

Teachers like to have all the 
pupils participate in total-class 
reading activities. To accomplish 
this, there is real need for multi- 
level materials. There is Tom’s 


America (by R. H. Upton and 
others; Cascade Press), a story of 
the Westward Movement, writ- 
ten on three levels of reading dif- 
ficulty. The same information 
and illustrations are in the three 
books—the variations are in sen- 
tence structure and vocabulary. 


A similar set is entitled Tom. 


Travels the Trail and describes 
the adventures of the Oregon 
Trail. 

There is pleasure in shared ac- 
tivity, which gives the class a 
common background for refer- 
ence and comparison. For exam- 
ple, during a unit on aviation, 
slow readers can contribute to the 
general class discussion if the 
books selected are within their 
grasp, like the following: the 
Aviation Readers (Macmillan) ; 
Helicopters, How They Work 
(J. B. Lewellen: Crowell); The 
First Flying Book (Watts); Air- 
planes at Work (by G. Whipple: 
Macmillan); Amelia Earhart 
(Grosset and Dunlap) ; Skycruiser 
(Random House); and many 
others. 

How fortunate we are to be sur- 
rounded by a wide array of books 
on science and nature topics, sim- 
ply told, so our slow readers can 
enjoy and understand them! We 
are indebted to Herbert Zim for 
his series What’s Inside (Morrow) 
and his little Nature Guides and 
Regional Guides; to Julius 
Schwartz for It’s Fun to Know 
Why (McGraw), and Wilfred 
Bronson for Freedom and Plenty 
(Harcourt); other authors that 
bring joy to budding scientists 
are Margaret Buck, Millicent 
Selsam, Glenn Blough, Olive 
Earle, and Henry Kane. 

The slow readers can enjoy 
many of the stories that they can- 
not read themselves. The teacher 
who snatches a few minutes of 
each day to introduce her young 
hopefuls to the Landmark Books, 
the Gateway Books, the Allabout 
Books (all published by Random 
House), and many others, helps 
establish reading as a desirable 
leisure-time activity. 
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FOR PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 


Anatole 


Eve Titus 


Pictures by Paul Galdone 





The story of Anatole, a French mouse, who lived with his wife and 
family in a small village outside of Paris, is one of the most charm- 
ing and original picture-story books of the season. Every evening 
Anatole bicycles into the city to find food for his family. One eve- 
ning he hears an angry man say that mice are a disgrace to France. 
Anatole is much grieved and decides to do something to help people, 
in return for what he gets. His idea, that he should become a cheese 
taster in a factory, is brilliant. Never did the factory people know 
that it was a little mouse who left notes telling them the quality of 
their cheeses, but they were deeply grateful. 

Ages 5-9 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; $2.00 
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PENGUINS 


LOUIS DARLING 


B52 
st 


Excellent text and superb illus- 
trations portray the life of these 
curious but appealing birds. //lus- 
trated by the author. Ages 8-12. 
$2.00 
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CRICKETS 


OLIVE L. EARLE 


All the facts about these friendly 
insect musicians, including in- 
structions for keeping a cricket 
as a pet. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 





GREEN DARNER 


THE STORY OF A DRAGONFLY 
ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


First egg, then nymph, Green 
Darner survives to become a ma- 
ture dragonfly. /llustrated by the 
author. Ages 6-10. $2.00 





LARRY KETTELKAMP 


This concise explanation of an 
everyday phenomenon includes 
easy experiments and tells how 
to have fun with sound. Jilus- 
trated by the author. Ages 8-12. 
$2.00 


William Morrow & Company 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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Books Clean 


“Be Kind to Me’ 


Helen Carson Shoemake 


NATIONAL Book Week was such 
a gay but busy week at the 
County Library! The tables had 
been scrubbed, extra shelves put 
up, and now that wonderful dis- 
play of new books was more fas- 
cinating than ever before. 

The local newspapers had in- 
vited the public to come and see. 
and every day two classes from 
one of the elementary schools 


| came to inspect the books. 











Today Miss Hall, the county 
librarian, was expecting second 
and third grades from the Wash- 
ington School. Many of these 
children held cards and called 
regularly on Saturdays to check 
out books. 

But today they wouldn't be 
checking out books; they would 
be breathlessly examining the 
new ones just released by the 
publishers. 

Standing on a rock by itself was 
the season’s most beautiful book 
—a new one by the author of the 
book that had been most often 
checked out by the little library 
patrons during the past year. Be- 
low the rack on which the book 
stood Miss Hall had printed the 
words, “Be Kind to Me.” 

At two o'clock the eager group 
of children arrived with their 
teachers. The children walked 
around the reom—pointing, whis- 
pering, and enjoying the display. 

Then the children stood in a 
group around Miss Hall’s desk 
while she talked about the new 





books, and tried to answer their 
questions. As she had hoped, one 
of the customers asked, “Why 
does that big book have the words 
‘Be Kind to Me’ on it?” 

Miss Hall stepped over to a 
shelf and took down another large 
book. “Remember last year dur- 
ing Book Week, this big book 
greeted you? It has been the most 
popular book of last year. Ev- 
eryone seemed to love it.” 

“But it isn’t half as pretty as 
the new one!” exclaimed Bob. 

Miss Hall nodded. “It’s not 
beautiful now, but it was last 
year. Now let me tell what this 
hook seemed to say to me the 
other day. 

“ ‘Look at my cover!’ it seemed 
to say. “That boy who took me 
out left me on the porch and the 
raindrops spotted me.’” 

Miss Hall went on. “Then one 
day this book came back with 
several pages torn. It had to go 
to the surgery and have its pages 
mended. Poor beautiful book! It 
was not beautiful any more!” 

Miss Hall placed the book back 
on the shelf. “I thought this book 
would like to have her sister 
book treated more kindly than 
she was. Will it be?” she asked. 

There was a chorus of voices; 
“Yes! Yes, we'll be careful.” 

“Tl tell others that the book 
doesn’t like to be hurt,” called 
Bob as he went out the door. 

“Me, too! Me, too!” called back 
a chorus of little voices, 
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FOR FOURTH- AND FIFTH-GRADERS 


Betsy’s Busy Summer 


Carolyn Haywood 


Anyone knowing Betsy would be sure that any season of hers would 
be a busy one for she was a young lady of ideas. There wasn't a dull 
moment. If Betsy and her friends were not trying to fry an egg on a 
hot sidewalk, they were selling queer-looking lemonade or having 
strange adventures in a supermarket. The author knows children and 
she has a marvelous way of putting in action and humor right on a 
child's level. Her books have a further quality of being easy-to-read. 
The fourth-graders will “eat up" all the Betsy books including this 


new one. 


Ages 8-12 


William Morrow & Co., Inc.; $2.95 
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I, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Photographs by Robert Dois- 
neau. Verses by Arthur 
Gregor. Children learn to count 
from twelve beautiful photo- 
graphs and verses in this distin- 
guished book from Switzerland. 

Grades K-2. $2.50 


THE POT BANK 


By Yen Liang. Illustrated in 
three colors by the author. A 
Chinese fair is a busy and color- 
ful place. Dee-dee and his sister 
spend their precious pennies 


there. Grades K-2. $2.00 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF AUSTRIA 


By Raymond Wohlrabe and 
Werner Krusch. Illustrated 
with photographs. The history, 
geography, and culture of a fas- 
cinating country. Newest “Por- 
traits of the Nations” book. 
Grades 7-12. $2.75 


MIRACLE FOR MINGO 


By Aylesa Forsee. Illustrated 
by Veronica Reed. An Indian 
boy in Ecuador enjoys jaguar 
hunts and festivals, and waits 
patiently for a miracle. 


Grades 4-7. $2.65 


FLOOD FRIDAY 


Text and illustrations by Lois 
Lenski. Children in a flood- 
stricken Connecticut town meet 
disaster with courage and en- 
durance. Grades 4-7. $2.50 


FOREST RANGER 


By John J. Floherty. Illus- 
trated from photographs. Ab- 
sorbing research about the heroic 
and hard-working men who 
guard America’s forests. 
Grades 7-12. $2.75 


Write for FREE elementary and high 
school lists. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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GLOBE’S 
READABLE CLASSICS 
Now in "Get-Acquainted" 


Sets of JS for $25 


@ High in Interest Value 
@ Modified for Easy Readability 


@ Meets the Needs of Students of 
Various Levels of Ability 


© Beautifully Illustrated, Frequently 
with Photos from Motion Pictures 
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advertising in 
e@ Includes Supplementary Material 
and Teaching Aids 


1. 20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
2. Moby Dick 

3. Swiss Family Robinson 
4. Robin Hood 

5. Robinson Crusoe 

6. Three Musketeers 

7. Last of the Mohicans 
8. Treasure Island 

9. Huckleberry Finn 
10. Prince and the Pauper 
Il. Black Beauty 
12. Kidnapped 
13. David Copperfield 
14. Count of Monte Cristo 


this issue of 
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Materials Coupon 





Service to get 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ts 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 10, N.Y. free and inexpensive 


Enclosed $ rr Ur sets of 15 

GLOBE READABLE CLASSICS at $25 per set. ' H 4 
eR ! teaching aids 
eG dla s da hud miatdl ae 60:40 06.00.08 ‘ ° 

n ra ga made available 


by advertisers. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 











175 FIFTH AVENUE N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Ylews of Children's Gookes 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 
32, 34; General, pages 116, 118, 120. 


CHILDRENS PRESS. Please send me your Free Catalog of children's books that are pre- 
seo oe help lighten teachers’ classroom work loads—books with ‘‘Built-In Creative 
njoyment."* 








Ins. 466 
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WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw-Hill Company). Please send me a copy of 
your illustrated catalog of Books for Young People. 
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DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS, Dept. IN 2. Please send me a copy of your illustrated des- 
criptive catalog of Doubleday Jr. Books. 


Ins. 348 








THE STRATHMORE CO. Please send me the four MAGIC SLATE Activity Books: ABC's 
the Magic Way; The Magic Forest; A Day at the CIRCUS; SEE OUR WORLD (20 pages 
9 x 6%, a Story ... large Magic Slates in cover . . . and Activities) at 25¢ each or 4 
for $1 (the minimum). Send postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. (See ad on Page 26.) 
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A BOOK WEEK PLAY 





All Kinds of 
Books 
are Interesting 


Virginia K. Ridlon and her class 


Fifth Grade, Bowen School, 
Newton Center, Massachusetts 


I" is the main activity of my 
fifth grade each year to run 
our school library. This training 
naturally makes them very book- 
conscious. Thus when we began 
to think about our assembly pro- 
gram for the year, the children 
said, “Why don’t we do something 
on books? There are some good 
books in the library that no one 
ever takes out. Everyone seems to 
like mysteries and adventure and 
animal stories best. Isn’t there 
some way we could show them 
that other kinds of books are 
good reading too?” 

The class thought this an excel- 
lent idea and they chose the sev- 
en classifications that became our 
seven scenes, Our next step was 
to select a book from each cate- 
gory which had good dramatic 
possibilities and would not need 
elaborate scenery and costumes. 

The class insisted upon Tom 
Sawyer for fiction because it 
would be such fun to do. “Be- 
sides,” one boy added, “it’s a 





Bell and Watson 


classic and we ought to include at 
least one classic.” 

Nearly all the class had read 
Mr. Beli Invents the Telephone, 
by Katherine B. Shippen (Ran- 
dom House), so that was the 
unanimous choice for biography. 

It seemed a shame not to make 
use of some musicians in our class 
so we worked them into a scene, 
indicating that books about music 
and musicians are interesting. 

When it came to history, every- 
one had his own favorite event, 
with many wild ideas for drama- 
tizing it. During our discussion 
periods it was brought out that 
we could not have any one of the 
seven scenes entail too much in 
way of props, costumes, or scen- 
ery, to say nothing of the re- 
search necessary to write them 
up. The suggestions then became 


more practical, and since we had 
not used many girls, a book about 
Betsy Ross seemed a good choice 
for history. Betsy Ross and the 
Flag, by Jane Mayer (Random 
House) was our source. 

The science scene could evolve 
easily from any science activity 
in which the group has partici- 
pated, This is what ours did! We 
had been studying about animals 
of New England, so the children 
planned their scene to reflect 
what they had learned. 

We had read several poems 
chorally, but all of the children 
thought “The Pirate Don Durk 
of Dowdee” would be most ef- 
fective, especially when someone 
suggested making the pirate. 
With able advice and assistance 
from our art supervisor, he 
turned out to be really “gorgeous 
to see.” (The poem can be found 
in Childcraft, Vol. 2.) 

The dancing instructor taught 
the tango to help us with our 
travel scene. We took South 
America for this because 
it comes into our fifth- 
grade social studies. 

Once the scenes were 
decided upon, we began 
work in earnest. Com- 
mittees were chosen to 
find the books and do 
the necessary research. 
We worked out the dia- 
logue and action togeth- 
er in class, a little each 
day. When we did not 
finish a scene, I would 
work on it that night 
and read it to the class 
the following morning for their 
approval. Most difficult of all 
were the introductions to the 
scenes. We tried to make them 
natural, to have them lead 
smoothly from one scene to an- 
other with no break in between, 
and to vary them enough so that 
they did not become monotonous. 

The final result was a most suc- 
cessful and varied program, with 
each of the thirty-six children fit- 
ting happily into a part he or she 
enjoyed, Our real satisfaction 
came in the following weeks. 
when many of the books we had 
mentioned began to circulate in 
our library. 


SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 


The action takes place in the 
children’s room of a large library. 
At the right, (See next page) 
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CHILD'S 
WORLD 
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bout Not an encyclopedia, yet in Bd 
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dom Here, portrayed beautifully a 
in stories and pictures, are -z, 
volve the things that elementary — 
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a Gently entering the fields O 
of Science, Social Studies Sm 
oems and Literature, THE CHILD'S < 
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— of supplementary material ne 
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self-contained classroom. 
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Land of Make Believe 











* Bible Background + Outdoor Fun «+ Teaches Spelling 

















A perfect, most appreciated Christmas gift! You will 
delight all the children in your class . . . give them some- 
thing really worthwhile, too . . . and at the low price of 
only 25c a gift! Read & Do Magic Slates combine the 
universal appeal of magic (write, draw—then erase by 
“magic”) with stimulating, educational subjects. 


Helps Better Writing °¢ 






Here's everything from A to Z...and doing 
it by Magic makes learning to write fun! 


Billy took to fishing in a hurry ... and 
what he caught really surprised his Dad! 


Fine Travel 


What adventure! Betty and Bruce loved 
this foreign land with strange customs 


Two Martian children view Earth's inter- 
est points as they travel thru Outer Space. 








& J 


MAGIC SLATE Fun Boo 

















Endorsed by leading educators! Enthusiastically used by 
children! The Magic Slates will last . . . good for hun- 
dreds of classroom uses, too. Many of the stories fit right 
into your curriculum! At this low price, it’s practical to 
order at least one for every pupil. Heavy cover, 20 pgs. 
in color, 6% x 9. Ask school supplier or use coupon below. 


Book 





Jeanie and Robb never dreamed that 
the Holy Land would be so fascinating! 


NEW! 4 Wonderful WALT DISNEY Drawing Books 


Same FULL COLOR Covers @ Same Size and 20 pages with LESS Story 





: 

é 

: ¥ 

t o _ 3 : 
Transportation by air is an exciting first- 
time event in this charming story of flight. 


Material e MORE Drawing & Activities PLUS Same Big MAGIC SLATE 


Favorites of America’s largest TV audience (young or 
old!). Filled with beloved Disney folk PLUS exciting ac- 
tivities. Spin and Marty’s 3 R’s Ranch, Jimmy Dodd's 
Mickey Mouse Club. A world of Educational FUN! 
FOUR FINE BOOKS 
Mickey Mouse Club 
DRAWING FUN 
Jimmy Dodd 
MAGIC SLATE 
Walt Disney's 
SPIN and MARTY 





JIMINY CRICKET 
Safety Activities 


@ STRATHMORE Co., AUROR, m 






MAGIC SLATE 


Such a Forest! The Magic was frightening 


Fascinating Story 


at first but everything turned out all right. 


What an array of wild animals, clowns, 





daring circus acts in this exciting tale! 


bi ohh 


Two children, of year One, see the thrill- 





ing star-lit events at Jesus’ humble birth. 


Please send 


Jo 
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Children live the 
stories, when they 
write and draw on Magic Slates, 
Stimulates them to read and te- 
read—and they learn fascinating 
facts of other lands and customs 

. animals, outdoor life... 


READ 


wonders of the modern world. 
The Christmas Story is especially 


appreciated right at the holiday 
season! 


WRITE e DRAW 


Fun to write withomt a pencil... 
erase without an eraser! Stor 
page is placed over Magic Slate, [ 
between films, and impressions are 
made with a stylus. By simply 
lifting films, all writing or draw- 
ing vanishes! Children eagerly 
write and draw from the delight- 
ful story material. Interesting 2- 
color pictures. ABC book teaches 
manuscript writing. 


and DO Activities 


The back of each book has ideas 
for games and activities that tie in 
with story. Children love to trace 
and to draw freehand the animals, 
people, buildings and countries 
shown. Group play projects are 
suggested—here’s much interesting 
activity for your children 


only 2 5c each 


THE STRATHMORE CO. 


DEPT. 1116, AURORA, ILL 


MAGIC SLATE Activities at 25c ea. ppd. | enclose $ 


(Minimum order: 4 at $1. Indicate quantities of each in list below. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.) 


For K-1-2 (Manuscript Writing) 
of ABC's the Magic Way 
For 1-2-3-4 Grades 
of First FISHING Trip 
oak of First PLANE Ride 
For 4-5-6-7 Grades 
of Space Ship to SEE 
OUR WORLD 
For 3-4-5-6 Grades 
of A Day at the CIRCUS 


of The Magic Forest 
of Trip to MEXICO 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADORESS 


city 


Quantity Discounts: 

1 to 6 Doz. 20% off 

6 to 12 Doz. 25% off 
12 Doz. and over 30% off 


For 3-4-5-6 Grades 


of The Christmas Story 
of Where JESUS Lived 


NEW! Disney Books 
for K-1-2-3-4-5-6 Grades 
of Mickey Mouse Club 
DRAWING FUN 
of Jimmy Dodd MAGIC SLATE 
of Disney's SPIN & MARTY 
of JIMINY CRICKET Safety 
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in front of the curtain, are a ta- 
ble, chairs, and a bookcase. Two 
librarians are busy checking 
books in and out as groups of 
children come to the “library” to 
find their favorite books. These 
children enter from the left and 
walk slowly across the front of 
the stage as they talk together 
about the books they have read 
and ask the librarians about 
books they want to take out. This 
introduces each scene, and as the 
librarian signs out the book or 
makes a significant remark about 
it, the front lights go out, the cur- 
tains open, and other children 
act out the following scenes on 
the stage. 


Seene 1—Fiction 


Billy has taken out the book 
and, sitting down, begins to read 
it. He chuckles, finally laughs 
aloud. In response to his friend’s 
questions, he starts to explain 
about Tom’s whitewashing the 
fence. The scene is then enacted, 
with the dialogue taken directly 
from chapter two of the book. 


Seene 2—Biography 


As the curtains open, Bell is in 
his Boston rooming house await- 
ing the arrival of Watson, who 
has been working with him on a 
new type of transmitter. On a 
large table are various kinds of 
equipment—wires, tools, bottles, 
metal cups, and so on. Watson 
arrives and they get to work. 
While Watson is attaching the 
wire to the receiver in the back 
room (offstage), Bell spills the 
acid and calls, “Mr. Watson, come 
here, I want you.” Their excite- 
ment as Watson hears and comes 
running, and as they try the 
transmitter over and over, makes 
a dramatic scene. 


Scene 3—Musie 


Ellen is discussing Mozart with 
the librarians. She plays one of 
his pieces on the piano. Then 
Lenny and Alan enter to return 
books on their way to orchestra 
practice. They join the discus- 
sion of music, Lenny telling what 
he has learned about Stradivarius 
violins from the music books in 
the library. Then he plays a vio- 
lin solo. Alan plays one of 
Stephen Foster’s songs on the 


trumpet and gives some interest- 
ing facts from Stephen Foster and 
His Little Dog Tray, by Opal 
Wheeler (Dutton). 


Seene 14—Science 


A set of opaque projector slides 
was made showing animals of 
New England in their homes, and 
a set of each animal’s tracks in 
black and white. One of the boys 
impersonated a professor of sci- 
ence giving a lecture, and ex- 
plained the slides as they were 
shown on the screen. It was 
worked into our play by having 
two boys enter and talk excitedly 
with the librarians about a poster 
they had seen advertising animal 
pictures to be shown in the li- 
brary lecture hall that afternoon. 
The librarians give them the in- 
formation they need and they 
hurry off (into the audience) to 
see the slides. After the slides, 
the boys return with some other 
children to take out books on ani- 
mals that would answer questions 
raised by the lecturer. 


Scene 5—History 


Betsy Ross and her three sew- 
ing ladies are seated at center 
stage sewing on the first Ameri- 
can flag. (A circle of thirteen 
stars on a piece of blue cloth has 
been sewn over the blue field of 
a standard 4’ x 6’ flag.) They dis- 
cuss the war, the soldiers’ need 
for a flag, and what the colors 
mean. As they finish sewing, they 
stand and hold it up. Assisted by 
a chorus of other children, they 
sing any appropriate flag song. 


Seene 6—Poetry 


While the children are finding 
animal books, a girl sits at one 
side of the library reading poetry 
aloud softly to herself. This 
arouses curiosity and the children 
ask her what she is reading. She 
explains that she is reading “The 
Highwayman” aloud to get the 
rhythm. This leads into “The 
Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee,” 
done in choral reading by all the 
children not otherwise engaged 
at the time. The children con- 
structed an eight-foot pirate from 
large sheets of oak tag, stapled 
him together, painted him bright 
colors, and reinforced him with 
boards on (See next page) 
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FOR OLDER GIRLS AND BOYS 


Shoe the Wild Mare 


Edmund Gilligan 


Youn gsters 
are readers 


when they have books with... 
® EXCITING CONTENT 
> VIVID, DRAMATIC STYLE 


® AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
> PERSONAL APPEAL 
















Try these Random House 
Books for Boys and Girls 


Welcomed by teachers as an ideal teaching aid, 
devoured by youngsters as high adventure, and 
approved by librarians. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each. For Grades 5-10, Each action-packed 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in history. 97 titles. 


Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House 
The Story of D-Day, June 6, 1944 
Rogers’ Rangers and the 
French and Indian War 
The Magna Charta 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
The West Point Story 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


$1.95 each. For Grades 4-9, Straight facts pre- 
sented simply and dramatically by renowned 
scientists. 18 titles. 


== = aan 


All About Strange Beasts of the Past 
All About Snakes 
All About Moths and Butterflies 
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Write now for booklists 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














This attractive and not very long book is one of the most unusual and 
moving of horse stories. For five years Daniel has owned a beautiful 
stallion, Limerick, given him by his uncle. Now the uncle is ill, and 
Daniel's father, a blacksmith, has a hard time trying to help him. 
When the government wants to buy Limerick to breed better horses 
on Sable Island it is Daniel who decides to sell him for his uncle's sake. 
Daniel is hired to go with Limerick to the island. When he discovers 
that his stallion will die a horrible death eventually at the mercy of 
the wild studs on the island, Daniel (with the Governor's knowledge} 
outwits everyone and saves his horse. An unusual story of the savagery 
of wild horses and the understanding and love of a boy for a horse. 
The illustrations by Richard Bennett are very good. 

Ages 12 and up Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; $2.50 





FOLK and FAIRY TALES 


Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure 

to be pepmer with both pupils and teachers. Twenty 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales are illustrated 
with eye-catchin ‘Gantnes. Included are 

Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 

Cinderella. Five pastel colors are used for 

the ten posters which are printed on both 

sides. Order from: 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Four FAIRY | 
TALES 
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TALL TALES AND TALL MEN 


Plays about Legendary American Figures 
By Nellie M lin 


Twelve original plays, royalty free, based on 

such legendary characters as John Henry, q 
Stormalong, the Yankee Peddler and Davy oP 
Crockett. For ages 12 to 16. Teachers will A ee = hE 
find them invaluable in planning special programs and adding 
zest to courses in American history. All require a minimum of cos- 
tuming and scenery and are well adapted for reading aloud in the 
classroom as well as for staging. Illustrated by Clifford Schule. $3.50 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE NEW PLAYS FOR 
A PLAY RED LETTER DAYS 


Two fine collections of original plays by 
Elizabeth H. Sechrist and Janette Woolsey 
Illustrated by Guy Fry 


A wonderful collection of non- 
royalty, easy to direct plays— 
requifing a minimum of prop- 
erty and costume. 
Plays for handi- 
capped children 
included. For 
children 6 to 10. 
$3.50 


Excellent non-royalty combin- 
ing dramatic appeal, simplicity 
of setting and cosiume. Easy to 
produce. For chil- 
dren 9 to 13. 

Some plays suitable 
for indoors or out- 
doors; for more than 


one occasion. $3.50 
At all book stores 


macrae smith company 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 































Two wonderful activity work books | 
YOU should have in YOUR classroom | 


4 HOBBY FUN BOOK 


(For elementary science ) 
A carefully chosen selection of unusual crea- 
tive or to-do projects for grade school children, 
with the emphasis on making things, or explor- 
ing and finding out the hows and whys of the 
world around us. Fun with Air, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Water, Modeling, Painting, Indoor 
Gardens, Paper and other Crafts, and many 
other subjects. (Ages 8-14) 


a 
















FUN AROUND THE WORLD 
(For social studies ) 

A book about the children of the world, pre- 
pared in close coordination with the United 
Nations, through the Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion. Covering sixty member nations, a brief 
story about each country tells how its children 
live, with the emphasis on how they play. With 
each nation is also an activity based on that 
country—costumes, crafts, games, recipes, 
playthings to make. (Ages 9-14) 


Tia st Sete as" le saaaee PPT Ue Only $1.00 each postpaid 


nae ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
THE SEAHORSE PRESS PELHAM, NEW YORK 
Send me the books checked. I enclose $ pocteihiie (Full money-back guarantee) 


O HOBBY FUN BOOK () FUN AROUND THE WORLD 
0) FUNDAY BOOK (4-7) © PENCIL FUN BOOK (8-14) | 
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All Kinds of 
Books 
are Interesting 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the back to make him stand up. 
He was placed in the center of 
the stage with the boys on the left 
and girls on the right. The boys 
recited his less desirable traits 
in loud, strong voices. (“He was 
as wicked as wicked could be.”) 
The girls countered with his glam- 
orous aspects. (“But oh, he was 
perfectly gorgeous to see!”) 


Seene 7—Travel 


A boy wants to read about 
South America because his broth- 
er in the Navy has been sending 
him post cards from there. The 
librarian brings a book and points 
out some of the pictures. One 
shows a fiesta with music and 
dancing. The group on the stage 
dance the tango, play maracas, 
and sing South American songs. 


The curtains close, and then 
open on the finale as the entire 


class sings the two-part song, 
“Books.” Songs are from Blend- 





ing Voices, Book V, by Glenn | 


Leavitt and others (Ginn). The 
tango music we used was “La 
Jesucita,” from Folk Festivals for 
Schools and Playgrounds, by 
Shambaugh (A. S. Barnes Co.). 


Other Possibilities 


To balance the “classic” fiction 
the children might add a scene 
from a recent story book for their 
age group—one of the Caldecott 
Award books, a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, or a Newbery 
Prize winner, for example. 

Including a short skit in the 
Book Week assembly program 
might encourage those who 
haven’t thought of it to read 
plays for pleasure. It’s Time to 
Give a Play, by Janette Woolsey 
and Elizabeth Sechrist (Macrae 
Smith) is a book of new non- 
royalty plays. 


The Pirate Don Durk 
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Bullseye! 





Harcourt, Brace 
and Company 
has a great fall list! 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING 


And Other Rhymes of Childhood 
By PAUL KAPP ¢ Pictures by IRENE HAAS 
Traditional verses, nursery rhymes, and rounds are set 
to new music—modern, yet in the spirit of old English 
songs. With captivating pictures on every page, this is 
a delightful collection to be sung and played. Introduc- 
tion by Burl Ives. All ages. $3.00 


TREASURES TO SEE 


A Museum Picture-Book 
By LEONARD WEISGARD 


A leading artist—in dramatic pictures and brief text— 
takes young readers on a fascinating tour of a fine arts 
museum. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


SEA LADY 
By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHELOR 


A young boy proves his courage in the War of 1812 
when the British Navy made their daring night raid 
on the shipyards of Essex, Connecticut—a raid which 
actually took place on April 7, 1814. Line drawings by 
William M. Hutchinson. Ages 7-10. $2.25 


THE LONE HUNT 
By WILLIAM 0. STEELE 


When Yancy found buffalo tracks on the mountain 
near his Tennessee home, nothing could keep him from 
following the old bull to the end of the trail. Another 
swift-paced story of pioneer life by a noted writer of 
Americana. Line drawings by Paul Caldone. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 
By VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


In this exceptionally rewarding story, Marly learns to 
appreciate the miracles of nature on an old Penn- 
sylvania farm. But not until the next maple-sugar 
season does the miracle the whole family longs for 
come true. Line drawings by Beth and Joe Krush. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


BIG CATALOGUE 


The Life of Aaron Montgomery Ward 
By NINA BROWN BAKER 


The Midwest before and after the great Chicago fire 
provides the background for this absorbing biography 
of Montgomery Ward, whose vision and tenacity led 
to the establishment of catalogue mail-order business. 


Line drawings by Alan Moyler. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


THE AMAZING VACATION 
By DAN WICKENDEN 


In his first book for children, an outstanding novelist 
has created unforgettable characters and an unforget- 
table scene—the Country Without a Name, where Ricky 
and Joanna go adventuring through the magic window. 
Line drawings by Erik Blegvad. Ages 10 up. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 
By GEORGE and EUNICE BISCHOF 


A simple but effective account of the universe and how 
it developed, of man's emergence and his relationship 
to his environment, of the challenges and responsibili- 
ties he faces in our atomic age. Photographs and line 
drawings by Jere Donovan. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 
Revised Edition 
DELIA GOETZ 


Revised, enlarged edition of this valuable book on 
Central and South America, the countries and their 
people. By a writer well known in the field of inter- 
national education. Photographs and maps. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


IUustration from A CAT CAME FIDDLING 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
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The 
Newbery 
Award 


Velma E. Zimmerman 
Teacher, Third Grade, 


Elementary School, 
Crystal City, Missouri 


OHN NEWBERY, the famous 


eighteenth century bookseller | 


of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
and the first publisher of books 
specifically for children, rendered 
a great service to his age and gen- 
eration by encouraging the best 
authors of the day to write for 
children. 

During the American Library 
Association Conference held 
in Swampscott, Massachusetts, in 
1921, one hundred and fifty-four 
years after John Newbery’s death, 
children’s librarians were discuss- 
ing reading by children in the 
home, in the library, and in the 
school. Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly 
and founder of Children’s Book 
Week, was keenly interested in 
the discussion. He believed that 
the children’s librarians as a 
group should do more than mere- 
ly study the problems dealing 
with children’s book selection 
and distribution. He hoped that 
they would encourage authors of 
real ability to write more worth- 
while books for children. 

As a means of accomplishing 
this aim, Mr. Melcher proposed 
that a medal be awarded each 
year by the Children’s Librarians 
Section of the American Library 
Association for the most distin- 
guished book written by a citizen 
or resident of the United States 
and published during the preced- 
ing year. He suggested that the 
medal be called the “John New- 
bery Medal” in honor of the 
bookseller “who seemed first to 
realize that children have read- 
ing interests of their own, and 
who sought to meet their needs 
by finding authors to write for 
them.” The librarians were en- 
thusiastic and gladly accepted Mr, 
Melcher’s offer to present the 
medal and to set in motion the 
machinery for the selection of the 
first Newbery Medal book. 

The first award was given in 
1922. For the first few years the 
Newbery Medal book was chosen 
by all the members of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section. In 1926 
the decision was placed in the 
hands of a smaller group, consist- 
ing of the Executive Committee 
of the Section, the Book Evalu- 
ation Committee, and three mem- 
bers at large. Later the commit- 
tee was enlarged to consist of 
fifteen members. 

In selecting a book, the final 
decision rests with the Newbery 
Medal Committee, but members 
of the Section may send in sug- 
gestions. The award is made to 
the winning author (See next page) 













Biographies of great artists 


by ELIZABETH RIPLEY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


GOYA A discerning biog- 
raphy of a great 18th century 
personality and artist, painter 
to the court of the King of 
Spain, famous for his por- 
traits, church paintings, and 
etchings. 


Each volume 
. 2. 
72 pages 

Ages 10-16 


wae Each of these profusely illustrated 


biographies is a dramatically told 
factual account of the life, struggles and achievements of a renowned 
artist. The inspiring text makes the subject and his world come vividly 
to life, and the facing-page black-and-white reproductions of the 
artist’s own work are related directly to the events described in the text. 


Rembrandt “A book to awake in young readers a new appreciation of 
the Dutch genius.”—Chicago Tribune 


Leonardo da Vinci “Such a plan for an art book is original and 
intelligent." —-New York Herald Tribune 


Michelangelo “Attractive bookmaking and good writing and reproduc- 
tion.”—The Horn Book 


Vincent Van Gogh “A sensitive and honest account . .. of the 
painter’s work and anguished life.”—The New Yorker 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., he Rag Rar 
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THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD 
THE GREEK TALES RETOLD 


At last a book on Greek mythology has been written which youngsters 
can read for sheer enjoyment. THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD is 
divided into three parts: the first tells why and how myths developed 
in the first place; the second tells stories—lighthearted as well as tragic 
—that could have happened only in the days when man and his deities 
lived on very familiar terms, and when the laws of nature were revers- 
ible at the whim of a god; and the third part retells the great names and 
deeds of the Trojan War and recounts Odysseus’ long voyage home. 
In this book mythology is brought up to date by pointing out the 
part that the myths play in our current speech and 
our cultural heritage—as “panic,” Ajax Tires, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated. Simply, yet powerfully, ad 


written to enthrall any reader. > ky’ 
: Fy 
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Write for further details 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Gou 
you want. (Copied coupons 6 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to orca li 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 








Young People, giving descriptions and prices of all your juvenile books. 





@* ata a, KNOPF, INC. Please send your latest complete illustrated catalog, Borzol 
for 


Ins. 349 
Name ...-. PVITTITTITITITILITITITLILT TTL Grade ...cccceses 
Name .occcccceces ecccccece PPYTTTITTITITITTTTT LTT BED os ddndhedetisenneceees 
City ..ccccee eccccccccece Sdececeosesacee Se2ccccccgrceoseces Zone .....4. FOOTE cc ccceces 11-56 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your FREE Graded list of BOOKS 
co.” OUNG PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY or JR. H.S.) or BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
i] 


Ins. 494 
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boys and girls 
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RANDOM HOUSE CHILDREN'S BOOKS for CLASSROOM USE. Please send a free copy of 
the 8-page booklist ‘Reading Is Fun with Landmark Books,’' a graded list of Landmark 
Books grouped by historical period. 





Ins. 434 
EBRD ccccccccccccccccccccoccces eoccccece PTITITITITITITT TT TTT re Sheed .cccccccccescocccccess 
Street or R.D Socccecece e Cvccccecoccccce PrOveOrePeTTeTT TT TTT rT TT ite Te 
GP. diwsccvescs Oe cecccccccccccoccece eesevcsceses eecccecccs Zone .....-. SOND wsdcccves 11-56 








@ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. Please send me a copy of your fall circular. 


Ins. 351 
Name .....esee05 eoesce PTT TITITITITITITITITITITIL LT Tiiii rire Grade occccccocee 
Street or R.D. .....+. cecccccccccccccccces ercccecccces S564 wad 60sdsoseveesee es No. Pupils ..... 
GUNE Sovccdcccescccecccsocccccctcccccccccseveceoes Seccsocce BORD cccvcee DED vs caseice 11-56 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send us your GRADED LIST OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS for Elementary Schools. 





Ins. 344 
| PPT TTT PITT TIT TITTLE LEE rerrerereereee Gras. cicososecce 
Street or B.D. ......0-00- eccccccecs PTTTTTTITITTTITT TTT TTTrTTriTee SUNOS co cccccceccccccocesees 
GRY cccccccccescccdecdcccccccscccsccccoccccccecoecoccccoes BESO oven ede B0S8S oc coccsoce 11-56 





THE VIKING PRESS. Piease send me your 131-page illustrated vay e of Viking Junior 

s. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high : picture books, 
stories, jun novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and ek Includes a 
graded list and heipful subject index. 





Ins. 346 
nt MTTTETITTTTTITTTLILLTTETEL LLL Soccccccccccee GQreGS cicccscerece 
Street OF B.D. .nccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsseccececcccececcecessesees No. Pupils ...... 
<  PTTITLITETER TLL TELL BOGS ccvecis BOOP. 06000060 11-56 





SPENCER PRESS, School and Library Division. Piease send me free reproduction of 
original manuscript Pat The Children's Hour—Longfeliow's poem in his own handwriting— 
together with information on The Children's + your new 16 volume collection of 
stories and poems. 





Ins. 543 
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The 
Newbery Award 


(Continued from preceding page) 


by the Chairman of the Section 
at the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. It 
is a custom to keep the winning 
title a secret until that meeting. 

Rene Paul Chambellan, a 
young American ex-serviceman, 
was chosen by Mr. Melcher to de- 
sign the medal. After his con- 
valescence from gas in World 
War I, Mr. Chambellan became 
an instructor in sculpture at New 
York University. He also worked 
on several World War I war me- 
morials. He did noteworthy work 
on several buildings at the Pan- 
ama Exposition and on other 
public buildings and residences. 

The medal is struck in bronze. 
On one side are a man with a 
book, and two children. On the 
other side, in the center, is an 
open book with the caption, “For 
the Most Distinguished Contribu- 
tion to American Literature for 
Children.” Around the edge are 
the words, “John Newbery Medal, 
Awarded Annually by the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section of the 
American Library Association.” 
In his office Mr. Melcher keeps 
the original cast, from which the 
bronze medal is struck each year. 

The Newbery Medal is a me- 
morial to the earliest publisher 
of books for children. But it is 
more than this. Not only does it 
link the past with the present and 
the future in a significant way, 
but it also illustrates the immense 
development in the publication 
of children’s books and the great 
interest that is shown today in 
children’s reading. 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 16-17) 


Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, 

Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Criterion o_" Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

The Thomas Y. ag Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Alfred rx Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y, 

David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


34 Beacon St., 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 


New York 21, N 


have 


teries? 


Perennially popular 
with young readers 


The mystery stories of 


HELEN FULLER 


Orton 


have a unique place in the 
world of children’s books. 
They are books that young- 
sters from 8 to 10 ask for 
and enjoy reading to them- 
selves. Easy to read, full of 
excitement and fun, they 
given pleasure to 
thousands of 
American children — and 
their appeal is as fresh to- 
day as ever! 


literally 


May we suggest that you 
write for a free catalog 
listing all twelve of the 
Helen Fuller Orton mys- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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+ 
. QandA 
ohai Question: So much to do—so 
we little time—how can a con- 
ons : scientious teacher find relief? 
: ll Answer: For classroom read- 
ae ing, use books designed to 
— . make your work easier-— 
=. books with subjects appealing 
‘Te to every interest—with story 


continuity, encouraging chil- 


* dren to “read through.” 


: For beginning readers, choose 
” the new “I Want To Be” 
books or the popular “True 


« % Book” series. Or the “You” 
“ , book group, for older children. 


. All with durable, reinforced 
° bindings. Controlled vocab- 
4s ularies, of course. 
7 
. * Ss 


‘ 2” Your first step toward an 


easier work load: Write 
* for our complete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson Bivd. & Racine, Chicago 7, Ul. 








POEMS 
Children 
Enjoy 





A brand-new volume of 
poetry that will meet your 
every classroom need. Con- 
tains nearly 700 poems for 
every holiday and special 
occasion, social 
English, and 


studies, 
recitations. 
Features a large-size page 
with gay clever illustra- 
tions. Has a Ready Refer- 
ence index. Hard cover 
$3.00, paper cover $2.25 
Order from: 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Junior 
Books 


EAST OF ASTORIA 
By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN 


A young Scotsman helps establish a 
trading post in the Oregon country 
and from the wilderness learns where 
he stands in relation to the new world. 
Decorations by Millard McGee. 
Ages 12-16 


THE SEMINOLE TRAIL 


By DEE DUNSING 


$3.00 


A young Army scout is the hero of a 
Seminole War story that features ac- 
curate and fair background on the 
often mistreated Seminoles. Decora- 
tions by Larry Toschik. 
Ages 12-16 


THE HOUSE OF PEACE 


By LOUISA A. DYER 


$3.00 


The story of early Albany and life 
along the Hudson, home of the Machi- 
can Indians, colonized first by the 
Dutch, later by the English. A warmly 
human history. J/lustrated by Larry 
Toschik. 

Ages 12 up 


SECRET FRIEND 
By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER 


Rhoda finds a friend her own age to 
share in experiences which will de- 
light younger girls. Illustrated by 
Henrietta J. Moon. 
Ages 8-12 


GIRL IN A HURRY 


By VIOLA ROWE 


$3.00 


$2.75 


Girls will be in complete sympathy 
with Missy, whose desire to grow up 
plunges her into a series of mishaps 
and mixups which eventually work out 
all right. Decorations by Tom O’Sulli- 
van. 

Ages 12-16 


WELCOME, SANTZA 
By CONSTANCE SAVERY 


Santza, a Greek war orphan, goes to 
England and for the first time learns 
about families and what it is like to 
have one. I/Justrated by Helen Torrey. 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


SOD HOUSE ADVENTURE 
By BONNIE BESS WORLINE 


Phoebe and Hartley are alone with the 
younger children and a Kansas blizzard 
is raging, when there is a knock at the 
door ... A warm family story touched 
with excitement. J/lustrated by Kath- 
leen Voute. 
Ages 8-12 


$2.75 


$2.75 


Send for new Junior Books Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 





A STORY TO READ TO YOUR CLASS 


Littlewig Wam 
and 
the Drums 


Solveig Paulson Russell 


é ITTLEWIG WAM was an African 

boy who lived in the jungle. 
He had a mama named Maggie 
Wam and a papa named Bigwig 
Wam and every day Littlewig 
Wam and his mama and papa 
went to the village to hear any 
news that might have come over 
the jungle drums. 

In Littlewig’s village the drums 
were very important. They were 
the only way the people had to 
let others know what was going 
on. Litthewig Wam knew all about 
drums. He knew how they were 
made, from a hollowed log with a 
skin stretched tight across one 
end. And he knew that when 
African drum beaters squatted 
down with their drums between 
their knees they could send out 
messages that the people in other 
villages would hear and send on 
and on through the jungle. 

Big Joogie was the best drum 
man in Littlewig’s village. “Big 
Joogie’s hands seem like part of 
his drum!” said Littlewig. 

“He is a good drum man,” an- 
swered Bigwig. “You watch him, 
Littlewig, and you will learn how 
to beat out the boom-booms.” 

Littlewig did watch Big Joogie. 
He watched him when there was 
a celebration in the village and 
the drums beat out the rhythm 
for all the dancing people to sway 
and stamp and wiggle. 

“I want to be a drum man,” 
said Littlewig to his papa and 
mama. “I want to be able to 
send out the boom-booms!” 

“You!” exclaimed his mama. 
“You are too small, Littlewig. 
Now is the time for you to play 
and eat and sleep so that you will 
grow big. Then perhaps you can 
be a drum man! Now the drums 
are almost as big as you are!” 

But Bigwig said, “Maggie, I 
think I will make a little drum 
for Littlewig. Then he will see 
that he must have strong hands 
and much practice to make the 


boom-booms carry messages. He 
will see how difficult it is to beat 
as Big Joogie does. Then he will 
stop wanting to be a drum man. 
He will want only to sleep, eat, 
and play.” 

So Bigwig made a little drum 
for Littlewig. 

Littlewig was very proud of his 
drum but when he slapped it with 
his hands the little drum only 
sounded, swisher-dug, dum, dob! 
“I cannot make it talk right!” 
said Littlewig to himself, “but I 
will get very close to Big Joogie 
and I will bend my fingers just 
as he does until I know how.” 

So that’s what Littlewig did. 
He watched Big Joogie very care- 
fully and every afternoon he took 
his little drum and went off and 
climbed up into a tree and sat 
there, trying to make the boom- 
booms sound loud and clear and 
full and round. Soon the little 
drum began to say boomity, 
boomity, bong; at first only very 
softly but as Littlewig’s fingers 
grew stronger the little drum 
made louder booms. 

Then one day while Littlewig 
was in his tree he heard the far- 
off drums of the village and his 
mama called, “Come, Littlewig! 
The village drums are calling!” 
and Littlewig and Mama and 
Bigwig hurried off to the village. 

But at the village no one 
knew why they had been called. 
They looked for some strange 
person behind the trees and up 
the pathways but no one was 
there. “Why did you call the peo- 
ple in, Big Joogie?” they asked. 

“In the distance I heard anoth- 
er drum saying, ‘Gather at once! 
Gather at once!’ so I thought 
someone was coming. That is why 
I called you with my drums!” 

“That is strange,” said the vil- 
lage chief, “but since we are all 
here we may as well have a cele- 
bration.” So all the villagers 


danced and played (See next page) 
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FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
FALL 1956 





MARY 
CHALMERS 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. A unique toe- 
of-the-stocking book with 22 pictures 
in full color by the author-artist of 
Come For a WALK witH Me, 

Ages 2-5. Cloth. $1.00 


GENE ZION 

HARRY THE DIRTY DOG. The com- 

ical story of a dog who hated taking 

a bath. With 32 pages of pictures in 

three colors by Margaret Bloy 

Graham, artist of Reatty Sprinc. 
Ages 48. $2.00 

Cloth Library Edition $2.75 


GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Poems for and about children by a 
Pulitzer Prize winning Negro poet. 
Accompanied by sensitive drawings 
of children in the city y bn ae Sol- 
bert. Ages 7-11. th. $2.00 


MEINDERT DeJONG 
THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS. The 
unusual story of a courageous Chinese 
boy’s adventure when he is we 
away in a sampan in wartime; by 
winner of the 1954 Newbery Award 
for THe WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL. Pic- 
tures hy Maurice Sendak. 

Ages 10 up. Cloth. $2.50 


Xx 


HAROLD’S FAIRY TALE. Harold takes 
his famous crayon to draw himself 
into a wonderful fairy-tale land of 
castles, giants and witches. Another 
inspired picture book by the author- 
artist of HAROLD AND THE 

$1.50 


Crayon. Ages 4-8. 
Cloth Library Edition $2.00 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


SASHES RED AND BLUE. More delight- 
ful French-Canadian folk stories by 
the author of THe Tatkinc Cat. With 
captivating pictures of the award- 
winning tall-tale-telling LeBlanc fam- 
ily by Rite Fava. 

Ages 8-12. Cloth. $2.50 


MARY STOLZ 


HOSPITAL ZONE. A first-class novel 
about a nineteen-year-old student 
nurse, by “the most outstanding writer 
of teen age novels today.”-Horn Book. 

Ages 14 up. Cloth. $2.50 


HELEN WRIGHT and 


SAMUEL RAPPORT 
EDITORS 

GREAT ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, An 
informative, inspiring volume de- 
signed for younger readers by the co- 
editors of the adult success, A Trea- 
SURY OF SCIENCE. 

Ages 12 up. Cloth. $3.95 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
MAI ¥ the coupons for the items C04 
are not acceptable.) Send a 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Mews of Children's Sooke 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


TODAY 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 





@ +l & WAGNALLS CO. Please send us your circular of BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGE READ- 
eRS. 





Ins. 123 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please send descriptive catalog of Houghton Mifflin 
Books for Boys and Girls with complete list of juvenile publications. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO. Please send descriptive catalogue of Dutton's 1956 books for boys 
and girls and complete list of juvenile publications including books in the Children's 


IMustrated Classics edition and Aladdin books. 
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@ FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY. Please send me your latest catalogue of juvenile books. 
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WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. Please send me your 1957 "'Graded List of Books 
for School and Classroom Libraries'' when ready (early in 1957). 


Ins. 236 








THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Please send me your free complete graded list of West- 
minster Literature for Youth, with recognitions by schools, libraries, etc. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. Please send me your new 1956 catalogue, MACMILLAN 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY. Please send me your annotated catalogue: A 
GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1956-57. 


Ins. 330 
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Littlewig Wam 
and 
the Drums 


(Continued from preceding page) 


games until they were so tired 
they went home to bed. 

The next day when Littlewig 
was up in his tree making the lit- 
tle drum boomity-bong, boomity- 
bong, bong, bong the same thing 
happened. “Come, Littlewig!” 
shouted Maggie Wam. “We must 
all go to the village! Perhaps 
someone has come today!” But 
when they hurried into the vil- 
lage everyone was looking around 
in a curious way, and Big Joogie 
said, “In the distance I heard a 
drum saying, ‘Gather at once!’ so 
I called you in!” 

The village chief shook his 
head. “I do not understand it,” 
he said, “but since we are all here 
we may as well have a celebra- 
tion.” So again the villagers had 
a good time dancing and playing. 

The next afternoon Littlewig 
took his drum ‘way up in his 
tree. Boomity-bong, boomity-bong, 
bong, bong! it said clearly, and 
Littlewig smiled as he repeated 
the booms over and over. But 
soon his papa came running. 
“Littlewig, hurry!” cried Bigwig. 
“The village drums are calling!” 

But again no one seemed to 
know any reason for being there. 
“I heard the drums in the dis- 
tance,” said Big Joogie. “It said, 
‘Gather at once, gather at once!’ 
It was a very clear message!” 

Everyone looked, but not one 
stranger could they find. Littlewig 
crept close to Big Joogie. “How 
did the faraway boom-booms 
sound, Big Joogie?” he asked. 

“The booms were the ones that 
drummers know mean to gather,” 
Big Joogie answered. “I cannot 
tell how a drum sounds!” 

Littlewig settled his little drum 
between his knees. “Was it like 
this?” he asked and he made his 
little drum say, “boomity-bong, 
boomity-bong, bong, bong!” 

Big Joogie jumped up so quick- 
ly his own drum went rolling on 
the ground. “That’s it!” he shout- 
ed, pointing at Littlewig’s drum. 
“That’s the message I heard!” 

“I did not know the booms 
were saying anything,” whispered 
Littlewig, seeing all the faces star- 
ing at him. “I was only trying to 
make booms like Big Joogie!” 

Big Joogie drew a big breath 
and then he laughed. “You did 
make them!” he said. “You made 
them very well, but I will teach 
you to make them better and to 
know what they mean! You will 
become a wonderful drummer!” 

“That ends the mystery,” said 
the chief, smiling, “and now, 
since we are all here we might as 
well have a celebration!” So the 
people danced and played until 
they were tired but Littlewig, 
close to Big Joogie, hugged his 
little drum and thought, “I will 
be the best drummer in the jun- 
gle!” 





LITERATURE 
FOR YOUTH FROM 


Westminster 


$2.75 EACH 


By Adrien Stoutenburg. A young skin- 
diver sets his heart on capturing the 
biggest catfish in lowa’s Wanata River. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


By James L. Summers. A restless high- 
school student joins a gang of rough- 
necks with a peculiar idea of fun, 
gets into scrapes, and then back “on 
the beam” again. 


Mirror, Mirror 


By Marjory Hall. Kim Mason sulks 
over her plain looks, until after grad- 
uation, when she learns that looks are 
what you make them and that beauty 
is where you find it. 


My Heart's in the Hills 


By Harry Harrison Kroll. Barbara is 
so enthusiastic abovt her summer 
camp for girls that she almost loses 
everything else she holds important— 
including her financé. 


Arizona Cutting Horse 


By John Richard Young. Don Revere 
faces two reluctant “students”: a cap- 


tured mare who refuses to adjust to 
ranch life, and Don’s city cousin, 
who also refuses, but even more stren- 


uously. 


By Barlow Meyers. An orphan boy, 
aided only by a high-spirited stallion, 
matches his wits against a gang of 
cattle rustlers and the jealousy of a 
ranchowner’s son. 


Clean Up Hitter 
By Dick Friendlich. A minor league 
baseball hero almost ruins his chance 
to get into the big leagues when he 
forgets the importance of teamwork. 


By Lawrence A. Keating. Tom Bent- 
ley is discouraged at the thought of 
entering Lamar High, where his older 
brother was a star athlete and a 
straight “A” student . .. but he 
learns to cope with his problems. 


Treasure Under 
Coyote Hill 


By Charles Coombs. Three young- 
sters discover uranium . . . and wish 
they hadn’t when fast-talking pro- 


moters turn their discovery into a 
near-disaster. (Ages 10-13). 


Send for Westminster's “Check List 
of Juvenile Books’”—descriptions of 
more than 100 titles conveniently ar- 


ranged by age and school grade. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


erspoon Bida., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


ap 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text 
given on back of each poster. 


@ Symbols of Liberty 


@ Symbols of Democracy 


@ Symbols of Freedom 


Each Set $1.50. Order from: 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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COWARD-McCANN 


Good Books for Boys and Girls 
FALL 1956 


“A new series, 
Challenge Books, 
should prove both 
popular and valu- 
able to school and 





home libraries. 
The subject of the series is the 
effect of geography on people and 
the modifications people have made 
upon geographical features.” 
—Denver Post 


COBRAS, COWS 
AND COURAGE 
Farm Life in North India 


JEAN BOTHWELL. A study of age- 
old custom and new farming tech- 
niques. 


HIGHWAY TO ADVENTURE 


The River Rhone of France 


By PATRICIA LAUBER. How a major 
river influences the development of 
a region, transporting goods, peo- 
ple, civilization. 


BATTLE AGAINST THE SEA 
How the Dutch Made Holland 
By PATRICIA LAUBER. How the Dutch 


have doubled the size of their coun- 
try by building dikes. 


PEOPLE OF THE SNOW 


Eskimos of Arctic Canada 


By WANDA TOLBOOM. How the 
Eskimos have found food, shelter, 
heat and clothing in a cold, barren 
land. 


Each Challenge Book is well illus- 
trated with photographs, maps and 
charts. Cloth, 96 pages. Ages 10- 
15. $1.95 each. 


4 new books by C. B. Colby 


AMERICA'S NATURAL 
WONDERS 


Strange Forests, Mysterious 
Caverns and Amazing Formations 


OPERATION WATCHDOG 
Rockets, Guided Missiles, 
Aircraft and Radar of Our Defenses 


MILITARY VEHICLES 
Gun Carriers, Mechanical Mules, 
Ducks and Super Ducks 


SIX-SHOOTER 


Pistols, Revolvers and 
Automatics, Past and Present 


Each Colby book is illustrated with 
photographs. Cloth, 48 pages. Ages 
8 up. $2.00 each. 


CHRISTMAS 
ON THE MAYFLOWER 


By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS. JIlus- 
trated in color by Roger Duvoisin. 
Work on the Plymouth settlement 
began on Christmas day, 1620, 
when Giles and Damaris, who ap- 
peared in the author’s Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving, helped make Christ- 
mas a real holiday. Cloth, 64 pages. 
Ages 7-10. $2.50. 


Send for free catalog 


COW ARD-McCANN 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 





Children’s Books 


help to mold 
Attitudes 


Berenice Beggs 


Assistant Professor of English Education, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Wmt can children’s literature 
do in developing favorable 
attitudes toward those of other 
races? Many problems in com- 
munity and national life result 
from misunderstanding, preju- 
dice, and intolerance. In a world 
where distance has been obliter- 
ated and peoples of once faraway 
lands are neighbors, the need for 
overcoming intolerance and prej- 
udice is especially important. 

Children who come from homes 
where unwholesome attitudes pre- 
vail carry these same attitudes in- 
to the public school. Parental 
remarks which reflect prejudice 
and intolerance, influence opin- 
ions and ideas of children. How 
these negative attitudes may be 
replaced by positive ones is the 
problem which faces America’s 
democratic institutions. 

Much of a child’s knowledge 
comes from observation, verbal 
instruction, and reading. The 
teacher who has a wide acquaint- 
ance with children’s books knows 
that they can be an influential 
factor in subtly changing the 
prejudiced attitudes of children. 

One of the most neglected 
themes in the writing of chil- 
dren’s books has been the one 
dealing with the Negro child, his 
activities, and his family life. In 
most of those written in the past, 
the Negro was delineated as a 
humorous character, peculiar of 
manners, eccentric, superstitious, 
or stupid. 

What does such literature do 
toward building up right atti- 
tudes in the minds of children? 
Is the child who knows little 
about the life of the Negro child 
getting a fair picture? 

If the writers of children’s 
books are to interpret democracy 
to our children, their books must 
be written with sincerity and 
honesty. They must deal with 
characters who meet life situa- 
tions and overcome problems in 
the same manner as the children 
of the white race do. They must 
be placed in situations that are 
normal and wholesome. 

Many books written in recent 
years may well be given consider- 
ation because the authors have 
presented wholesome pictures of 
Negro children. They are valu- 
able not only for the white child 
to read, but for the Negro child 
as well. The qualities which sat- 
isfy the needs of the white child 
as he reads for pleasure are the 


same ones necessary to the Negro 
child: the need for security, the 
need to belong to the group, the 
need to achieve. 

Reading books which satisfy 
these needs widens the child’s 
experiences and teaches him more 
about himself and others. He be- 
gins to see himself in relation to 
those in his community and later 
his world. His standards of home 
life, his sense of loyalty to his 
companions, his feeling of obli- 
gation may become a part of his 
social concepts. 

Good books free from sermon- 
izing which deal with Negro chil- 
dren in life situations give the 
young reader an insight into his 
own behavior and _ eventually 
make him sensitive to the best 
qualities in others, thus building 
up tolerant and kindly attitudes 
toward all peoples. 


Representative Books 


Ladycake Farm, by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt (Lippincott; grades 
4-6). The Freed family, a Negro 
family consisting of three chil- 
dren, are delighted when Father 
buys land in the country and 
moves the town house on wheels 
to the wide open pasture. This 
book is a warm, kind, and happy 
portrayal of Negro children. 

Mama Hattie’s Girl, by Lois 
Lenski (Lippincott; grades 4-6). 
The author tells the story of Lula 
Bell, a little Negro girl, who with 
her mother moves north to join 
Daddy Joe. The little girl finds 
that ways in the North are differ- 
ent, and she longs to return to 
her grandmother, known ag Mama 
Hattie, who lives in the South. 
The theme centers around the 
devotion Lula Bell has for her 
grandmother, who takes in wash- 
ing, keeps boarders, and endures 
many hardships. 

Bayou Boy, by _ Eleanor 
Lattimore (Morrow; grades 4-6). 
Louis, a little Negro boy, and his 
sister, Julie, live near a creek or 
bayou in Louisiana with their 
mother and grandmother. When 


their father takes them to New - 


Orleans where he works, the en- 
tire family decide the little house 
by the bayou is a nicer home than 
the one in the city, even though 
the latter is more modern. 
Bright April, by Marguerite de 
Angeli (Doubleday; grades 4-6). 
April Bright enjoys her activities 
in the Brownie Scouts and is re- 
spected and liked (See next page) 











From the First Grade 
through High School 
with DAVID McKAY 


Books for Boys and Girls 





AN ABC 

OF QUEER FISH 

By Wm. CARMICHAEL 

Verses by Alexandra D. 

Dawson. A light-hearted 

alphabet book. By the 

7+ artist of Lee Fong and 

His Toy Junk. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


THE STORY OF MAXIMILIAN, THE 
MOUSE WHO WENT TO SCHOOL 
By CECELIA SOEMER. Illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Krinsky. A mishap convinces this 
little mouse that he simply must learn 
to read. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


THE PICTURE STORY OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Text and pictures by SUSAN R. NEVIL. 
A timely introduction. Endpaper maps 
and 8 pages in color. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


THE DOG WHO SPOKE 
TO SANTA CLAUS 


By KATHERINE FORBES. 
Illustrated by Joan Ray- 

sor. A big adventure for 

a dog who isn’t allowed 

to bark. All ages $2.25 “% 


THE MAGIC CALABASH 
Folk Tales from America's 
Islands and Alaska 
Edited by JEAN COTHRAN. Illustrated by 
Clifford N. Geary. Collected from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands and Alaska. Ages 8-14 $2.50 


THE EMPEROR'S WHITE HORSES 
By VERNON BOWEN. Illustrated by Hans 
Kreis. A dramatic true story from 
World War II about the famous Vien- 
nese horses. Ages 12 up $2.75 


THE PLUME HUNTERS 
MYSTERY 


By MAY NICKERSON WALLACE, IJllustrat- 
ed by Jean Porter. Adventure in the 
Everglades. Ages 12 up $2.50 


THE CAPTIVE COACH 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. The hero of 
The Man on the Bench in a fast-paced 
football story. Teen ages $2.75 


FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

TO A JOB 

jeemerweer mance PARADIS. A com- 

— ae plete job guide 

° for high school 

graduates, by the 

author of Nev- 

er Too Young 

to Learn. Teen 

ages $3.50 


All clothbound 
At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY CO. Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items por You 
are not acceptable.) Send ——— 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Hews of Children's Books 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me one copy each of your Educational 
Price List and Library List which give current listings and prices of your entire line of 
textbooks and library books. 





Ins. 357 
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U.S. Trails illustrating the titles of the American Adventure Series as advertised in your 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your FREE four-color map of historic 
ad on Page 13. 


Ins. 405 
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ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY. Please send me descriptive literature on THE MAGIC 
AND THE SWORD. 





Ins. 212 
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BENEFIC PRESS. Please send your Good Books Catalog No. 357 which illustrates and 
describes hundreds of Good Books for children's reading. 








THE CHILD'S WORLD inc. Piease send me complete descriptive literature on THE 
CHILD'S WORLD in six volumes. (Advertised in 4 colors on Page 25 of this issue.) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me a copy of the Harper catalog of Books for Boys 

and Girls. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. Please send a free copy of the Graded Schoo! List, 
containing a complete description of books from kindergarten through high school. Includes 
a subject index. 





Ins. 569 
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FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. [) Send me free ‘'A First Guide to FIRST BOOKS,"' 32 pages in 
color, describing and illustrating the FIRST BOOKS series. () | enclose $1.95. Send me the 
FIRST BOOK of The AMERICAN REVOLUTION, my money to be refunded if book returned 


in 5 days. 
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SE PRESS. Please send me HOBBY FUN BOOK (for elementary science) 
FUN AROUND THE WORLD (for social studies) at $1.00 each, postpaid. | 








Children’s Books 
help to mold 
Attitudes 


(Continued from preceding page) 


by the white girls at school. 
Picnics, celebrations, and birth- 
day parties are all occasions for 
happy experiences. 

Steppin and Family, by Hope 
Newell (Oxford; grades 4-6). A 
Negro boy, Steppin, has a great 
ambition to be a professional tap 
dancer. His experiences making 
money to save for dancing lessons, 
his willingness to help his mother 
when she is ill, and his appear- 
ances on programs in the commu- 
nity are of great interest. 

The First Book of Negroes, by 
Langston Hughes (Watts; grades 
4-6). A little boy, Terry Lane, 
hears from his grandmother many 
accounts of experiences of her an- 
cestors who once were slaves in 
the South. He hears, too, about 
the slave ships of long ago and 
of the great suffering of early 
slaves in America. The book al- 
so gives short biographies of fa- 
mous Negroes. 

Melindy’s Medal, by Georgene 
Faulkner and John _ Becker 
(Messner; grades 4-6). Melindy, 
a Negro girl about eight years 
old, her father, and grandmother 
live in what they call a F.H.P. 
house (Federal Housing Project). 
Melindy is given a medal at 
school when she keeps her head 
during the fire that destroys the 
schoolhouse. 

George Carver, Boy Scientist, 
by Augusta Stevenson (Bobbs- 
Merrill; grades 4-6). In very sim- 
ple style and easy vocabulary, the 
writer tells of the childhood of 
George Washington Carver. The 
reader learns about George’s work 
with plants, his eagerness to go to 
school, his work helping women 
to iron and clean, and his gradu- 
ating from high school. 

Carvers’ George, by Florence C. 
Means (Houghton; grades 6-8). 
The boy, George, was so eager to 
be independent that he worked 
at anything he could find, to buy 
books to go to school. He was the 
first Negro student in Simpson 
College in Iowa. He later went 
to Iowa State College where he 
became a member of the faculty. 
At Tuskegee, he made a name for 
himself. 

Amos Fortune, by Elizabeth 
Yates (Aladdin; grades 7-8). An 
African prince who was sold into 
slavery faces many problems. The 
story begins with a fifteen-year- 
old Negro lad who is stolen from 
his African home and taken to 
America. He is bought by a 
Quaker who teaches him to read 
and later gives him his freedom. 

Booker T. Washington, by 
Shirley Graham (Messner; grades 
7-8). Upper-grade boys and girls 
will enjoy this biography of the 


Ins. 485 | great Negro leader, who is sim- 
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struggles the boy had, his over- 
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* RELIEF 


Here’s welcome relief for 
teachers’ busy schedules: 


5 classroom readers that 





Pare blend enjoyment with 
learning. 


“. No effort now to maintain 
children’s interest — with 
universal-appeal subjects 

-- presented in controlled 

a vocabularies and in story 

continuity that prompts 

children to “read through.” 


, “I Want To Be” books or 

* the “True Book” series for 
oi beginning readers. The 
; unique “You” books for 
older children. Reinforced 
bindings, for top economy. 


Relief is yours for the asking. 
** *. Write for our complete 
catalog — NOW. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson Bivd. & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





A 


EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


well-illustrated reference book containing 


detailed instructions for over 300 games 


for all grades. 
for ready reference. 


to 
in 


or 


Cross-indexed three ways 
Illustrated with pho- 
graphs, drawings, and diagrams. Bound 
hard cover. Postage prepaid on cash 
ders. Price $2.95. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, MN. Y. 








With this relaxed and informal, 
“how-to-do-it” book of sculpture for 
beginners, anyone can have the plea- 
sure and the satisfaction of making 
figures, heads, mobiles, masks, and 
constructions. Clear, step-by-step in- 
structions, with detailed drawings and 
over 50 photographs, help the begin- 
ner strike out on his own. 


List price $3.50 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th St., New York 11 





YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Please send me a copy of CLAY, WOOD, 
AND WIRE, by Harvey Weiss, to try in my 
classroom. If not satisfied, | may return it 
within 30 days. If | decide to keep it, | will 
approve for payment your bill of $2.80. 
Nome 


Address 


City & State 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


T HE soul of education is teaching—good teaching by good teachers. No 

one is more familiar with this thought or lives with it more consistently 
than teachers themselves. We who have benefited from good teaching, 
when we think about it, also recognize this obvious truth. But most of us 
think about it too little. 


Individually and collectively, we owe many debts to teachers, but we often fail 
to acknowledge by conscious thought and action in adulthood our personal debt 
to them. We pass through our school life, and, after it is behind us, we tend to 
take teachers for granted—largely as memories. And yet no student has passed 
through the American schools without being touched in future thought and 
action—and influenced for the better—by his teachers. 


Perhaps this failure of personal identification with our teachers in later 
life accounts in part for our shortcomings in other respects where teachers 
are concerned. Certainly good teaching must be based on the highest per- 
sonal motivation. But this is not enough. If good teaching is to grow 
and flourish, then teachers must have adequate salaries and facilities and 
the respect, support, and good will of their communities. 





Nowhere in the world is education so basic to the progress of both the in- 
dividual person and the whole people as in our own national community, Our 
way of life offers—and increasingly offers—opportunities for the individual 
person to strive to fulfill his aspirations. In a world of conflicting interests, 
in which America plays a leading role, education—and increasingly improved 
education—is basic to the responsibilities of self-government and constructive 
leadership in world affairs. 


AN 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
TO TEACHERS 


Nowhere around us, in modern activity, can we find anything which does 
not have its foundation in the work of teachers with pupils in elementary 
schools across the Nation. Those who lead the way today in modern sci- 


ence, art, and technology all owe their first formal schooling to class- 
room teachers. 


We are witnessing, I think, a resurgence of interest in American education, a 
resurgence born of a realistic recognition of our needs in a fast-moving and 
rapidly changing world. It is a happy fact that our reawakened interest includes 
the needs of teachers as well as the need for teachers. 


More and more people—lay people who, after all, must provide the basic 
support of understanding and good will as well as funds—are becoming 
interested in schools and teachers. Perhaps in this renewed interest there 
is an increased identification by the adult with his teachers—and thereby 
an acknowledgment of his debt to them. I happily acknowledge mine. 


1 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 





Fifty Years Ago 


In 1870 there was only one eduCa- 
shel sAel:) tional journal in the United States with 

a circulation of more than 10,000. In 
1884 there were eight such magazines 
Normal Instructor with an aggregate cCi.culation of 
152,000. By 1906 there were nineteen 
magazines with an aggregate total dis- 
tribution of 404,000. 


“Five and a half per cent of the pop- 
ulation for the state of New York over 
ten years of age are still illiterate.” 


“Mirrors are often used in teaching 
elementary science, but the principle 
of the inverse image is frequently too 
complicated for sixth-grade students 
to understand.” 





“The woman of fashion is well cor- “Since the American occupation of 





seted at all times including the hours 
spent in the classroom.” 


“Of all forms of foolish expenditures 
of money and education, the worst is 
that of hiring incompetent teachers.” 


“A recent Iowa decision of the high- 
est courts holds parents responsible 
for the conduct of their children at 
school unless they notify the truancy 
officer in writing that the children are 
beyond their control.” 


Puerto Rico, there has been a gain of 
35,000 in the number of children reg- 
istered for school. However, there are 
still 200,000 children for whom no edu- 
cation is provided.” 


“A suit in an Illinois city to pay the 
salary of the art teacher was denied 
because the teaching of art in the pub- 
lic sChools is foolish and unnecessary. 
The Board fought the case in the State 
Supreme Court where it was reversed 
and remanded.” 


“The Friday afternoon recitation 
makes keen the: mind and develops 
the ability to listen 
attentively. Coor- 
dination of hands 
and body incul- 
cates inner poise.” 
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Courtesy, Francisco Cespedes 


Osa O yf Panama 


ape first ride that Rosa took on her new red bicycle was 
along the sea wall near her home in Panama City. That 
was her favorite spot. She liked to pretend that she was 
a captain sailing over the ocean. “It would have been fine 
to be an explorer like Balboa,” she said one day, “and find 
a great ocean.” 

Her father smiled. “If you had lived in those days, you’d 
have been a pirate. They were usually in trouble.” 

It was true that the unexpected usually happened to Rosa. 
When she visited Aunt Anita in Col6én, Rosa wanted to be 
helpful. So she offered to bathe and dress little Pedro, her 
cousin. She left him for a minute to make a telephone call 
about a picnic. But deciding what they would take and who 
would bring what took not one but many, many minutes. 
Meanwhile, Pedro climbed out of the tub, and ran out of 
the house and down the street. He was just starting to get 
on a bus when they found him! 

Rosa’s efforts to be helpful the day Grandmother gave a 
luncheon turned out even worse. The conversation was bor- 


Children in Latin America No. 3 


ing, Rosa thought. So she decided to work in the garden. 
She forgot to close the barn door when she got the hoe and 
rake. Whiskers, the goat, got out. And while the ladies were 
eating Grandmother’s delicious lunch, Whiskers ate the 
flowers off the hats the guests had left on the porch! 

But everyone in the family agreed that no one was ever 
lonely or bored with Rosa around. Uncle Juan remembered 
when he and Aunt Ana were invited to go away for a week 
end. “Maybe Rosa would like to come over,” said Uncle 
Juan, when Aunt Ana was wondering whether Carmen, their 
little girl, would be lonesome while they were gone. 

“You know Rosa is quite a handful,” Father reminded 
Uncle Juan when he telephoned that night. 

“Rosa is full of life. She'll be good for Carmen. And don’t 
forget that Ampara will be with them,” said Uncle Juan. 

Father laughed. Ampara had been the cook at home when 
he and Uncle Juan were boys. When Uncle Juan got married, 
Ampara moved with him. Father often wondered how any- 
one so tiny could have frightened them (Continued on page 112) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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Primary and ‘Intermediate 





HE shortage of qualified 

teachers, especially for the 
elementary school, is of grave 
concern today to educators and 
laymen alike. This dearth of 
prepared persons is motivating 
the best efforts of those in the 
field of teacher-training, both 
pre-service and in-service, to 
develop efficient programs for 
the education of elementary 
teachers. 

Of the many questions as- 
sociated with the education of 
teachers for the elementary 
school, one of very real sig- 
nificance, it seems to me, is 
whether or not there should 
be differentiated professional 
training for primary teachers 
(grades 1-3) and intermediate- 
grade teachers (4-6). 

This question arises natural- 
ly, for there are many teachers 
colleges which currently follow 
the practice of offering dual 
curriculums for elementary 
teacher-trainees, for reasons 
which are not clearly explained. 

Are there professionally 
functional differences between 
primary and _ intermediate 
teachers? I consider this ques- 
tion basic to the development 
of a sound rationale for con- 
tinuing or discontinuing dif- 
ferentiated pre-service curricu- 
lums in the preparation of 
elementary school teachers. 

It is my sincere belief that 
the exploration of this ques- 
tion may contribute in some 
measure to a reservoir of in- 
formation which is _ sorely 


needed in the establishment of 
elementary 
programs. 

As a person in the field of 
in-service teacher-training, I 


teacher-education 


EUNICE SHAED NEWTON 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Public Schools, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


have been concerned for some 
time over easily observable 
differences in the operation 
of the teaching-learning pro- 
grams on the two levels of the 
elementary school. As the pu- 
pils progress from the primary 
level to the intermediate lev- 
el, one begins to observe evi- 
dences that the teacher-pupil 
relationship becomes “deper- 
sonalized”—less personal, more 
formal; less plastic, more rigid. 

In primary classrooms, as a 
rule, one notices efforts to 
individualize instruction, pleas- 
ing physical environments that 
reflect the curriculum in ac- 
tion, a democratic atmosphere 
that encourages ease of commu- 
nication between pupil and 
teacher, and an instructional 
program that utilizes frequent- 
ly the child’s experiential back- 
ground and environment. 

On the other hand, it is com- 
mon to observe in many inter- 
mediate classrooms an author- 
itarianism which tends to 
throttle teacher-pupil commu- 
nication, physical environments 
that frequently do not reflect 
the curriculum in action, de- 
creased attention to the pupil 
as an individual, and “book- 
bound” instruction which often 
excludes entirely the child’s 
world. 

Since I agree with Robert 
Nelson Bush! that teaching is 
essentially the dynamic inter- 
play of personalities—the cen- 
tral interplay being between the 
teacher and the pupil—then I 
am compelled to believe 
that maintaining permissive 
environments throughout the 


‘The Teacher-Pupil Relationship 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). 
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elementary school is basic to 
effective learning. 

Believing, further, that the 
teacher’s personality is a part 
of the learning situation and 
is in fact the sine qua non in 
pupil control, it became in- 
creasingly important to me that 
some inquiry should be made 
into these apparent evidences 
of professionally functional 
differences between primary 
and intermediate teachers. 

Does the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship “depersonalize” in 
the intermediate grades? Does 
“social distance” begin to oc- 
cur in the upper elementary 
school? Are there real, measur- 
able differences in professional 
personality and attitude be- 
tween primary and intermedi- 
ate teachers? Can the pupils 
perceive these evidences of 
“depersonalization” in teach- 
ing in the elementary school? 

I attempted to secure some 
information about these ques- 
tions through simple action- 
research. Accepting the defi- 
nition of teaching as essentially 
the interplay of personalities, 
I decided to study the rela- 
tionships between teachers and 
pupils. 

During May, 1955, in an at- 
tempt to find out if pupils have 
interpersonal perceptions of 
their former teachers, I had 160 
pupils in the seventh grades 
at the J. W. Ligon Junior- 
Senior High School in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, participate in 
the following routine: 

1. The pupils were asked to 
give their attention to two lists 
of characteristics which are 
commonly accepted as traits 
of effective and _ ineffective 
teachers.2 The desirable or 
positive traits were: sincer- 
ity, politeness, cheerfulness, 
patience, firmness, pleasing 
voice, good grooming, knowl- 
edge of subjects, fairness, and 
friendliness. The undesirable 


*I selected the traits for these lists 
from two sources, editing and com- 
bining them. The sources were: 

Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, by W. W. Charters and 
Douglas Waples (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929). 

“Some Characteristics of the Effec- 
tive Teacher,” by Paul Witty, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervi- 
sion, April, 1950. 


Teachers Are Different 


or negative traits were: in- 
sincerity, discourtesy, grouchi- 
ness, impatience, “wishy- 
washy,” harsh-unpleasant voice, 
poor grooming, lack of knowl- 
edge of subjects, unfair, and 
unfriendly. 

The lists ‘were explained and 
discussed with the pupils for 
approximately ten minutes. 

2. The pupils were asked to 
recall any teacher whom they 
had had in grades one, two, or 
three. To bring to mind her 
appearance, voice, manner of 
speaking, general manner with 
all pupils, and any special in- 
cident involving them and the 
teacher. The pupils weve told, 
further, not to change their 
first recollection . . . to hold 
in their minds the teacher who 
came to mind first. The pupils 
were allowed approximately 
three minutes for this. 

3. Upon a small sheet of pa- 
per, the pupils were then asked 
to copy from the lists on the 
board any of the characteristics 
of that teacher which they 
would use if they were describ- 
ing her or speaking of her to 
someone else. The pupils were 
allowed approximately three 
minutes to write any of the 
terms they so chose. 

4. The routine explained in 
steps two and three above was 
repeated to secure the pupils’ 
impressions of their former 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
teachers. 


Results of the Study 


The 160 pupils listed a total 
of 1670 characteristics of their 
former teachers which they 
would use when describing 
them to others. Of the 1670 
traits recalled, 1549 were favor- 
able, while 211 were unfavor- 
able. 

There were 818 listings of 
remembered traits of their 
former primary teachers and of 
these only 48 (6 per cent) 
were unfavorable. On the other 
hand, of the 852 listings of 
remembered traits of their 
former intermediate teachers, 
163 (19 per cent) were un- 
favorable. 

That in essence is the gross 
picture: (Continued on page 106) 
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/, / hereas it is the duty of all Nations to acknowledge the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, to obey his will, to be greatful for his benefits, 
and humbly to implore his protection and favor, and Whereas both 
houses of Congress have by their joint committees requested me to 
recommend to the People “of the United States a day of public thanks- 
giving and prayer to be observed by acknowledging with greatful hearts 
the many signal favors of Almighty God, especially by affording them 
an opportunity to establish a form of government for their safety and 
happiness.” 

Now therefore do I recommend and assign Thursday the 26th. day of 
November next to be devoted by the People of these States to the serv- 
ice of that great glorious Being, who is the beneficient Author of all 
the good that was, that is, or that will be. That we may then unite in 
rendering unto him our sincere and humble thanks for his kind care 
and protection of the People of this country previous to their becoming 
a Nation, for the signal and manifold mercies, and the favorable in- 
terpositions of his Providence, which we experienced in the course and 
conclusion of the late war, for the great degree of tranquility, union 
and plenty, which we have enjoyed, for the peaceable and rational 
manner in which we have been enabled to establish a constitution of 
Government for our safety and happiness, and particularly for the na- 
tional One now lately instituted for civil and religious liberty with 
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PROCLAIMED BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ON OCTOBER 3, 1789 


The original document, pictured 
here, is in the Library of Congress. 


which we are blessed, and the means we have of acquiring and diffus- 
ing useful knowledge and in general for all the great and various favors 
which he hath been pleased to confer upon us. 

And also that we may then unite in most humbly offering our prayers 
and supplications to the great Lord and Ruler of Nations and beseech 
Him to pardon our national and other transgressions, to enable us all, 
whether in public or private stations, to perform our several and rela- 
tive duties properly and punctually, to render our national govern- 
ment a blessing to all the People, by being a government of wise, just 
and constitutional laws, discreetly and faithfully executed and obeyed, 
to protect all Sovereigns and Nations (especially such as have shown 
kindness unto us) and to bless them with good government, peace and 
concord. To promote the knowledge and practice of true religion and 
virtue, and the encrease of science among them and Us, and generally 
to grant such a degree of temporal prosperity as he alone knows best. 

Given under my hand at the City of New York the third day of 
October in the year of our Lord 1789. 


SEF 
efA AA 
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We Saw Our House 


I'm Betty. Our family is mov- 

ing into a new house. My daddy 
bought a lot up the street. Then 
we all planned our new house. 

























I'm Johnny. Every day Betty 
and | watched the new house. 
First a big cement slab was 


laid. Then they built the 
frame and put in the floor. 























Photes, courtesy Rochester 
Home Builders’ Association 





Some of the frame for the 
walls came on a big truck. 
It had been made at the 
lumberyard. The carpen- 

ters put it in place. 







When the house was done 
this far, we could find 
our own rooms. Can you 
see where the garage is 
going to be built? 
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Being Buil 





Electricians put in the 
wiring. Insulation was 
put in the outside walls. 
Warm air from the furnace 
will come into the room. 





The walls and ceiling were 
covered with wallboard. Then 
each seam was sealed with 

tape and covered with plaster. 





















When the carpenter put on 
the front door, we knew 
that our house was almost 
finished. Now we have to 
make alawn. A bulldozer 
will level all the yards. 
We will get a hardtop driveway, and 
Daddy will plant trees and shrubbery. 
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A FACTUAL STORY 








Libe 


The big question in 1956 is, “Who will be our next president?" Teachers of the middle 
and upper grades should jump on the bandwagon and make the most of this current 
event which claims the attention of American citizens in our states and territories. Of 
course, you cannot expect children—or even adults outside the professional political 
tranks—to remember all the facts about every election that has occurred since George 
Washington was chosen to take the first oath of office in New York City. However, 
children can use the following brief summaries of previous elections to motivate a wide 
variety of activities which will give meaning to the present campaign, and later ones 
in which they'll participate. To help get started, there is a list of activities at the end 
of this factual report, and don't hesitate to create some of your own. Be sure, how- 
ever, that from this study of presidential elections, your pupils develop an understand- 


ing of the individual citizen's responsibility to cast a ballot on Election Day. 


Lape United States has had 34 presidents and 
. 42 presidential elections. Each campaign 
has had some odd, unique, or interesting feature. 
The following short summaries of conventions, 
campaigns, and elections bring out some of the 
curious facts about our American political life. 
178 9 The first president of our United 

States, George Washington, was cho- 
sen by electors meeting in their respective states. 
Their number was based on the state’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Each voted for two men 
—one a nonresident of the state. When the 


ballots were counted, Washington was the 
unanimous choice. John Adams, with the second 


largest vote, became vice-president. 
1 792 Political parties had developed by 

this time, but everyone agreed that 
Washington should serve a second term to pre- 
serve the strength of the new government. 

Political parties waged their first 
179 6 campaigns for favorite candidates. 
The Federalist, Alexander Hamilton, let it be 
known that Thomas Pinckney would make as 
good a president as John Adams. Some of 
Adams’ friends withheld several votes from 
Pinckney, the Federalist. As a result, his Repub- 
lican rival, Thomas Jefferson, won. Thus, the 
nation had Adams, a Federalist president, and 
Jefferson, a Republican vice-president. 

Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, 
1800 opposing John Adams, received an 
equal number of votes, so the choice was made 
by the House of Representatives. Hamilton, dis- 
trusting Burr, threw his influence to Jefferson, 
who was elected. As a result of this election, the 
12th Amendment was adopted to provide for 


the separate election of the president and vice- 
president in the years to come. 
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1804 Federalist New England, dissatisfied 

by Republican rule, wanted to break 
up the Union. Party leaders suggested that if 
Burr became governor of New York, he could 
unite the state with New England. Hamilton 
exposed the plot, and Jefferson was re-elected. 

Jefferson, weary of 8 years of poli- 
1 808 tics, chose James Madison, his Secre- 


tary of State, to follow him. Madison was elect- 
ed, and this was due in part to endorsement by 


the chief executive. 

1812 War played a role in Madison’s re- 
election. Besides the majority of the 

13 states’ vote, he received those of the 4 west- 

ern states that approved his declaration of war 

on England; and of Vermont. The Federalist, 


De Witt Clinton, had opposed him. 
The Federalist Party began to dis- 


1816 solve. Although not formally nomi- 
nated, Rufus King received the party’s electoral 
votes, but Republican James Monroe received 
the electoral majority to become president. 


The nation was united under 
1820 Monroe’s “Era of Good Feeling.” 
Every electoral college vote was pledged to him, 
but William Plumer of New Hampshire cast an 
opposing ballot to save the honor of unanimous 
election for George Washington. 


1824 me Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
tate under Monroe, thought he 
should be president. Many agreed with him, but 
he made little effort to obtain votes. Since there 
was no majority for either Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, William Crawford, or Henry Clay, the 
election was decided by the House of Repre- 
sentatives voting on the first 3. Clay, thus elimi- 
nated, supported Adams, who was elected. 
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1828 Andrew Jackson angered by his pre- 

vious defeat was determined to over- 
come it. He and his followers embarrassed Presi- 
dent Adams at every opportunity. When Jackson 
received 56 per cent of the popular vote, he was 
the first common man to attain the high office. 
His Republican Party now changed its name to 
Democratic. 


Two new parties entered the cam- 
1832 paign—the Whigs and the Anti- 
Masons. “Old Hickory” Jackson won by a land- 
slide, but with his election, the congressional 
caucus for nominating candidates was replaced 
by the convention system which we still have. 
Other innovations included party platforms and 


political cartoons. 
1836 Jackson: dominated the Democratic 
convention and Martin Van Buren, 
his choice, was nominated. The Whigs failed to 
unite; several states put up favorite sons to 
prevent Van Buren from receiving an electoral 
majority, thus forcing the election into the 
House. The plan aborted. Because Richard M. 
Johnson, the Democratic candidate for vice- 
president, did not get a majority vote, election 
of the vice-president went to the Senate for the 


first and only time in our history. Johnson be- 
came vice-president. 


1840 William Henry Harrison, Indian 

fighter and military hero of Tippe- 
canoe, was nominated by the Whigs with John 
Tyler as running mate. The Democrats renomi- 
nated Van Buren. The campaign was one of the 
most boisterous, with the Democrats belittling 
Harrison and the Whigs turning the smears into 
campaign mottoes. Mass meetings, barbecues, 
torchlight parades, and singing characterized 
the campaign, in which women participated for 
the first time. Politics became so entertaining 
that year that the popular vote was twice as 
great as in previous elections. Harrison died a 
month after his inauguration, and Tyler served 


the remainder of the term. 

Henry Clay was nominated by the 
1844 Whigs. Van Buren lost the ~ Bras 
cratic nomination because he failed to endorse 
the annexation of Texas. Supporters of John C. 
Calhoun were unable to nominate him. A “dark 
horse,” James K. Polk of Tennessee, was nomi- 
nated and elected. 


1848 The Mexican War made Zachary 

Taylor a hero, and “Old Rough and 
Ready” became the Whig candidate. The Demo- 
crats nominated Lewis Cass, but a party split in 
New York resulted (Continued on page 111) 
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Tool-Subject Devices 
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GROUP COUNTING. Provide many 
experiences in group counting-- 
getting in line for cafeteria, 
counting number of boys and girls 
present, finding out how many cup- 
cakes are needed for a party, 
checking number of windows in the 
classroom, and so on, 


PRIMARY | 
PHONICS 


INITIAL SOUND PICTURES. When 
studying beginning consonant sounds, 
develop lists of objects that would 
make up various letter pictures. 
Objects should have the same begin- 
ning consonant letter. A farm 
scene might have a cow, corn, cart, 
cabbage. An attic scene could in- 
clude basket, bed, bottle, book; 

a beach scene: sail, sand, sun. 
Then suggest that each child draw 
one of these pictures, adding 

some surprise objects if he wishes, 


























PRIMARY Il 
HANDWRITING 





SCRAPBOOK OF FAMILIES. Make a 
Class scrapbook, one sheet for each 
pupil. A child writes his name at 
the top of the sheet and beneath it 
a simple story about his family. 
Excellent practice in name writing. 


PRIMARY III 
READING 


A THANKFUL LIST. Build class 
lists of review words, putting them 
in the categories of things for 
which pupils are thankful. Foods 
might make a group, or clothing, 
names of different relatives (moth- 
er, father, brother, and sister), 
community helpers. Make a set of 
small flash cards for each group. 
In pairs the children use them for 
testing and recognition. You may 
want to have a chart which a child 
checks as he successfully reads 
each group. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 








Idea tried by 
Gretchen S. Sanderson 














From Mary Foster Abrot? 


You will need 15 side logs about 
15” long; 10 end logs 11” long; 2 
gable logs 6” long; and 2 gables, 
4” long. Make them by folding 3 
double sheets of newspaper 22” x 
15” across and rolling to 1 1/4” 
diameter. Cut to lengths given 
above. Notch by cutting a few 
thicknesses with scissors. Notch 
gable logs at very ends. Paint 
with tempera. Make a roof by 
folding a 12” square of cardboard 
in half. Cut a chimney from an- 
other square (see diagram). As- 
semble logs. "Plaster" with 

2 cups soap flakes and 3/4 cup wa- 
ter beaten until thick and tinted 
with brown tempera. Cut a door. 
Vary sizes of cabins by changing 
length and number of logs. 
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Helper Chart 


tion paper. 


TURN INSIDE OUT 


Hach child draws an outline of 
his hand on colored construc- 
He pastes his 
photo on it, leaving bottom 
loose. When putting hand in 
chart's trough, slip photo 
over edge to hold in place. 


Crepe-Paper Harvest 


Fruits and vegetables for a fall 
display are made from scraps of 
crepe paper. Each child sews a 
long-enough crosswise strip to 
make a tube and then ties it at 
one end to give proper fullness 
to an apple, pumpkin, or eggplant. 
The piece is turned inside out 
and stuffed with crumpled news- 
paper. Tie the top edges togeth- 
er and cover with green crepe 
paper for the stem, fastening 
leaves into it if desired. For 
a display, set a table close 

to a blackboard and chalk the 
word THANKSGIVING across it. 





Clay Napkin Ring 


Make a long sturdy roll of clay and 
coil it on itself, wetting each lay- 
er with slip (clay mixed with water). 
When it is dry, glaze and fire it. 


Pioneer Cabin from 
Newspaper Rolls 

















Sent in b 
Muriel y AP | 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
READING 


READING LABELS. For a special 
reading lesson have children bring 
to class a carton or container such 
as a cereal box or a tin can. Each 
reads the label on his contain- 

er to the others in the class. 

When each has read, make a general 
list of the information almost all 
labels contain--name of product, 
company producing it, quantity, in- 
gredients,and so on. Elsie Rounds 








GRADE 5 
SPELLING 


TELEPHONE ORDERS. Divide class 
into pairs. Each takes a few min- 
utes to prepare his order, using 

a dictionary to be sure items are 
correctly spelled. Then, with toy 
telephones as props, one child 
phones order to the other, who is 
acting as grocery clerk, proprietor 
of a sporting-goods store, or mana- 
ger of a clothing shop. The clerk 
writes down buyer's order. They 
change places and first child takes 
an order. Together they check 
lists, studying and rewriting un- 
til each can spell both lists. 





GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 





HOw 








CLASSROOM REPORTING. List on 
the blackboard the words, What, 
When, Where, How, Why. The last 
few minutes of the day, talk about 
experiences and learnings that have 
occurred that day in class. Have 
each write two or three statements 
about any one incident, making sure 
each of the blackboard words has 
been answered, 








GRADE 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


SILLY SIGNS. Have children write 
billboard signs, each word begin- 
ning with the same letter. Signs 
may advertise actual or imaginary 
products. Add to interest by sug- 
gesting each sign be written on pa- 
per cut in billboard shape. Illus- 
trations add to the fun. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 
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Sew a 

















Lettering for 
Classroom Decoration 


Make an alphabet, using a strip of 
cardboard to mark the width. Draw 
curved letters freehand, fitting an ob- 
long of good proportion. Select let- 
ters for THANKSGIVING or GIVE THANKS. 
They may be crayoned like Indian corn 
or textured with wallpaper covering. 
String across a doorway or a table to 
decorate a classroom or school hallway. 


Dyed Place Mats 


PENC. terial. Fasten with 
rubber band. Remove 
pencil and repeat at 
intervals. Dip in 


move and cool before 


Fringe edges. For a 
border, pull out 4 
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Patch Pillow 


Poke end of pencil in- 
to white linenlike ma- 


boiling dye (see direc- 
tions on package). Re- 


taking off the rubber 


bands. Wrapped places 
will look like flowers. 


threads on each side. 


Pillow covers may be made from 
sateen or felt. The scraps of 
fabrics found at home will sug- 
gest novel decorations. Draw 
the design, cut the parts from 
colored material (black and 
white are also good), pin it in 
place on the pillow top. Baste 
it on, turn the edges (unless 
felt scraps are used), and sew 
it with overcasting stitches. 





Suggested by 
Olive Howie 


Peanut Figures 
for Dioramas 


Make a whole family, including a 
baby--from peanuts. Use a short 
peanut for the head and a long one 
for the body. One half a pipe 
cleaner is slipped through nail 
holes for arms and legs. Use an 
inch of pipe cleaner to attach the 
head to the body. The shoes are 
Clay. Paint the face and shoes. 
Cut clothes from cotton scraps. 
Hair is embroidery thread. 


Sent in by Shirley Meisner 
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Alil-School Activities 





SECONDHAND BOOK SALE 


SS 


Capitalize on all the excitement 
of federal elections with a school 
presidential election. Treat each 
classroom as a state and set up an 
electoral college similar to our 
federal system. 


take care of this organization. 
Each class has its election. Th 

all the electors meet and cast the 

votes. 


They must vote according 




















Too often it is the nonparent 
who most severely criticizes the 
School and who defeats new school 
appropriations. This year put 
Special emphasis on getting these 
nonparents to school to see the 
program in action and to give the 
school an opportunity to explain 
its aims and objectives. 

Probably several devices will 
have to be used to interest non- 
parents. Ask each parent to 
bring a nonparent to school to 


An older class can 


A new idea for Children's Book 
Week--a secondhand book sale. In- 
vite each child to bring one or 
more books from home that he likes 
but no longer reads. Group them on 
tables in the hall according to var- 
ious classifications--picture 
books, beginning reading, animal 
stories, nonfiction, biographies, 
mysteries, fiction, junior novels, 
Keep the prices low to 


to the wishes of the majority of 
their class. 


This procedure is a splendid way 


for middle- and upper-graders to 

understand the electoral college 

and its function. The primary 

grades will be interested only in 

en their own elections. Their dele- 

ir gates' votes will merely be a 
report of class results. 


Children grow so fast and their 
interests change so rapidly that 
there are often many articles of 
clothing and toys still too good to 
be discarded but not usable by that 
child. Do a service to the communi- 
ty by putting up, near a main en- 
trance, a swap bulletin board. Here 
parents and children put notices 
about any secondhand article 


visit. Send older children to serv- 
ice groups and organizations, with 
special invitations for the non- 
parents. Have a meeting especially 
for nonparents in which the prin- 
cipal explains the school program, 
its aims, objectives, and how it 
helps the community by developing 
better citizens. 

You may want to organize a per- 
manent group of nonparents who are 
interested in better schools for 
their community. 


encourage pupil purchasing, prob- 
ably no more than $.25 each. 

This sale is a good device for 
raising money to buy new books for 
the school library. If such a drive 
is not needed, however, give the 
money to the child bringing the 
book so he can buy books that 
others have brought. 

Suggestion: At the very begin- 
ning, rule out comic books. 





for sale or barter. All notices 
should contain address and tele- 
phone number of the person wanting 
to sell--and be signed by a parent. 
Make this a deal among the par- 
ents and children exclusively. 
They make their own swaps and bar- 
gains, and the school need have no 
contact with it except to supply 
the bulletin board. 
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Teachers 





A PHONE DIRECTORY 


—. a fourth-grade language unit on tele- 
phoning, my pupils compiled a class tele- 
phone directory. As we studied and discussed 
the make-up of a telephone directory, we noted 
the alphabetical arrangement of names, the ex- 
clusion of punctuation, and the abbreviated ad- 
dresses, with “r” for residence. Every child’s 
parent’s name, address, and telephone number 
was placed on the blackboard. The pupils were 
divided into five groups. Each group took sev- 
eral letters of the alphabet and arranged the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers just 
like an actual directory. After the entire list 
was hectographed, each child received a copy, 
for which a cover was made. On the cover was 
pasted a telephone silhouette with each one’s 
own phone number on the dial. JEAN BURNS 


PERSONALITY BOOKS 


powered books made by teen-age retard- 
ed children have been effective in instilling 
interest in themselves and in others. First we 
make a large notebook, 12” x 18”, from brown 
paper. Elementary book binding is taught in the 
making of the cover which is lettered in bright 
color, “Personality Book.” Each pupil is given 
three or four pages as his own section. I take a 
snapshot of each child, which is pasted in a 
corner of the first page of his section. On these 
pages each one makes a record of such things 
as: mame, address, age, description, favorite 
color, favorite dish, favorite recipe, a picture of 
something beautiful, a picture of something ug- 
ly, samples of his best papers, pictures of friends, 
what he likes to do best, outside activities. This 
information may be illustrated with drawings or 
magazine pictures, or it may be written up, ac- 
cording to each one’s ability. They all enjoy 
reading their own pages, and likewise those of 
others in the class. BRENDA HART 


USING REAL MONEY 


Box containing 100 pennies, 20 nickels, 10 

dimes, 4 quarters, 2 half dollars, and a 
dollar bill (I have managed to save one of the 
silver dollars that I got on a trip through Mon- 
tana and Wyoming several years ago, which 
adds much interest geographically as well as fi- 
nancially) can help wonderfully in teaching the 
value of the different coins. It also gives the 


children firsthand knowledge in making change. 
One pupil is the storekeeper, and the others buy 
imaginary articles of different prices until all 
have had many turns. Every grade profits from 
this experiment. WILLIE LEE WHITELEY 


LETTER WRITING 


Y FIFTH grade became engaged in a letter- 
M writing project as an outgrowth of plan- 
ning for Children’s Book Week. A suggestion 
that it would be nice to write to the authors of 
some of their favorite books plunged the group 
into a discussion about their favorites. 

This brought us face to face with letter writ- 
ing—that bugaboo of most schdol children. First, 
they worked to make their letters interesting and 
then to make them correct. Each child was con- 
cerned with the impression he would make on 
his favorite author. Finally the letters were 
sent out. 

It was a great day when the answers began to 
arrive. Each child proudly read his to the group 
and then mounted it on the bulletin board along 
with pictures, book covers, and so on, that fre- 
quently accompanied the replies. 

Shortly after this we took a trip through a 
local factory. The children were very enthusi- 
astic about the experience, and decided to tell 
their guide in writing what they had liked and 
why. What a thrill it was when the guide re- 





Hep On Another 


plied! He said, “In my twenty years as guide 
this is the first time that I have ever received a 
letter from each member of a group.” He also 
complimented them on their interesting, well 
written letters. 

Recently the music teacher suggested that 
each one write to a favorite composer or musi- 
cian. Immediately one little boy asked, “Please, 
may I write to more than one?” 

Start with incentive first and skill second; 
then the teaching is pure joy! MARY E. COBER 


STRING A LINE 


QO" class has a simple method of handling 
the congestion which arises at the end of 
art periods when each child wants and needs 
special recognition of his work. We string a 
clothesline across the classroom wherever it is 
convenient, and fasten snap clothespins to it. As 
each child finishes his work he pins it to the 
line. All work is thus displayed. The remarks 
which are made as the work is hung challenge 
slower pupils to do their best too. 

When poster paints or finger paints are used, 
the drying process is finished while the pa- 
pers are hanging on the clothesline. The line 
can be used also to display neat writing papers, 
arithmetic papers, and special posters which 
the teacher may use for short class studies and 
reference. RUTH RUDY 





THOUSANDS HUNDREDS 
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THE DECIMAL POINT 


WANT to tell other teachers how a place- 
| value chart has helped my sixth-grade pu- 
pils to get the “point’—the decimal point, in 
this case! 

Fold a piece of tagboard 18” x 4” length- 
wise, turning up a strip “4” wide. With a ruler 
divide the folded piece into nine equal sections 
and mark each with a pencil. Staple the fold 
of each marked section crosswise to form nine 
pockets. Draw a circle (about the size of a pen- 
ny) in the center of the middle section just 
above the fold. Write and in the circle and 
decimal point above the circle. Write tenths, 
hundredths, thousandths, and ten-thousandths 
in their proper positions to the right of the 
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decimal point, and ones, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands over the pockets to the left of the 
decimal point. 

Make forty cards 1%” x 2” in size and num- 
ber each card, using both sides. Begin with zero 
and go through nine. Five cards (ten figures) 
are needed for each pocket. 

The chart has many uses. My pupils made 
up games. A decimal number is read to the 
class and everyone tries to place the correct 
number on his place-value chart in a specified 
length of time. Those making the number cor- 
rectly gain one point. Those who have incor- 
rect numbers are out of competition, but they 
can play for extra practice. ROBERT E. WINTERS 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. A Boy and a girl serve as monitors from the first recess 
in the morning until the same time the next day; then 
the boy and girl who sit next behind them assume the du- 
ties. The monitors conduct opening exercises, pass supplies, 
select games to play, and take charge of playground equip- 
ment. They try to settle arguments in school or on the 
TIP playground, but if they can’t, then I take charge. 


Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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PUPPETS FOR NUMBERS 


we. for numbers motivation have been 
both enjoyable and worth while in my class. 
The children cut figures from stiff construction 
paper, making them about 8” high. Facial fea- 
tures and bow ties or ribbons were added for a 
humorous touch. These figures were tacked to 
the ends of lath or rulers and were distributed 
among the children. 

When we are ready to begin our show, several 
specified “numbers” take their places behind 
the puppet stage. I then read a story problem 
involving the numbers. When the actors have 
solved it, the “numbers” appear on the stage in 
the proper places. Each child must listen with 
sharp ears and think carefully so that he (or 
she) does not spoil the show. The audience 
participates also, applauding if the answer is 
correct and withholding applause if an error is 
made. Everyone enjoys these plays. BETTE CLARK 


FOR EDUCATION WEEK 


perro formed the major part of our Edu- 
cation Week display. I took pictures of each 
activity carried on in our first grade during one 
full day. The scenes included: 1) pupils pledg- 
ing allegiance to the flag, 2) heads bowed in 
prayer, 3) a group reading lesson with pupils 
sitting on small chairs in the reading circle, 4) 
a small group reading from Our Big Book, 
which was handmade, 5) a printing lesson in 
which some children worked at the blackboard 
and others at their seats, 6) rest period when 
the pupils lay on mats on the floor, 7) an arith- 


OF THE 


This plan has helped to solve the discipline problem, be- 


cause the children are learning to adjust to the criticism of 
MONTH their peers. It has kept groups from being formed, because 
they don’t work with the same one each time. It has 
helped the timid child, because he must assume authority 
when his turn comes. It has kept the aggressive child from 
asserting too much authority, because he has learned that 
children demand fair play. It has given me more time for 
individual help, because the monitors circulate when need- 


ed to assist. 


_ Junior Red Cross chairman 
of our school requested each 
teacher to assume the responsibility 
of the membership drive within her 
own classroom. This presented a 
challenging problem to me, a first- 
grade teacher. 

Class discussions centered about 
the work done by the Junior Red 
Cross. I told the children they 
might become members of this or- 
ganization but suggested that each 
one earn his money to pay the dues. 
A few pupils followed my sugges- 


GRACE HOLLIDAY 


WE JOIN THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


dues, they brought the money and 
were presented with Red Cross 
membership pins. 

Then they decided to illustrate 
how the money for the dues had 
been earned. Each child drew a 
picture of himself at work and 
wrote a descriptive sentence under- 
neath it. Interest mounted! More 
children brought in money, more 
membership pins were awarded, 
and more illustrations were drawn. 
The pictures were arranged in a 
booklet which was placed in our 


metic lesson in which flannelboards, bead 
frames, and perception blocks were used, 8) a 
game in the gymnasium, 9) lunch in the cafe- 
teria, 10) pupils planting bulbs in pots. 

The pictures were mounted on a large sheet 
of bristol board with such captions as “We sa- 
lute the flag” and “We read our books” printed 
below. Parents and other visitors enjoyed them 
very much. EILEEN M. ENNALS 


SOUVENIRS FOR OPEN HOUSE 


OOKLETs entitled “All About Me” were giv- 
en by the pupils to their parents at Open 
House. To make them, paper of uniform size 
stenciled with three lines at the top and six lines 
at the bottom was distributed to the class. The 
children wrote their names on the first three 
lines, as, “Who is this? It is Danny.” (Danny 
made a picture of himself.) “I am a big boy. 
I am six.” (Danny made a picture of a huge 
cake with six candles.) “I live in this house in 
Kerrville, Texas.” (Danny made his own house, 
and added his house number over the door.) 
The bottom lines were used to write stories. 
I wrote the sentences on the blackboard for 
them to copy, and they drew in the picture as 
they wanted it. For instance, under the line, 
“This is what I want to be,” they made nurses, 
teachers, cowboys, pirates, or whatever their 
ambition was at that time. Other sentences in- 
cluded: “I like to go to school.” “This is my 
teacher, Mrs. Nesbitt.” “I like to read this sto- 
ry.” “This is what I am afraid of.” 
A construction-paper cover was added and 
the booklet was presented to the parents. Quite 


tion. As soon as they earned their room library. |§ MILDRED EDWARDS 


a few said that they learned some things about 
their children that they did not know. You will 
notice that throughout the booklet we used 
words which first-graders know, and which are 
difficult for the slow reader—who, this, want, 
what. Writing them in the story about them- 
selves seemed to help a great deal. 

A mural was another idea. We painted some 
scenery on heavy brown paper, showing trees 
and hills to look as much like our town as possi- 
ble. Then each child cut out of tagboard a pic- 
ture of himself, which he had drawn freehand. 
Our houses were cut from construction paper, 
likewise a big school building and a couple of 
buses. We tacked the scenery to the bulletin 
board and arranged the cutouts to look as if the 
children were coming from their homes to the 
school. At the bottom of the scene we wrote 
“We Like Our School.” The parents were 
delighted. BEATRICE NESBITT 


EAR-TRAINING DEVICE 


= HELP beginning children to distinguish 
among musical tones that are high, middle, 
or low, I draw a tree on the blackboard. Then 
I sing “loo” or play the piano or bells very high, 
very low, or somewhere in the middle. If high, 
a child places a leaf on the tree; if low, on the 
ground under the tree; and if middle, on a 
branch very near the trunk. A squirrel may be 
used in place of the leaves in the fall. In De- 
cember, draw a Christmas tree on the black- 
board. Sing or play and have the children trim 
the tree according to how you sing. For spring, 
use the tree and a bird. ISOBEL L. LIVINGSTONE 
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TURKEY PUZZLE 


If these turkeys are left in the 
field together they will fight. Can you 
put them in separate pens by draw- 
ing three straight fences through the 
field? Velma E. Zimmerman 


STORMY-DAY FUN 


This is a game you can make all 
by yourself. Any number can play. 
Take a short pencil and stick it 
through an empty spool. This is the 
spinner you will use in the game. 
Now get a sheet from an old cal- 
endar. The bigger the numbers, the 
better. 

Each player spins the spinner on 
the calendar page. Whatever number 
the spinner stops on is his score. 
Keep track of the scores with pen- 
cil and paper. The player first scor- 
ing one hundred or over wins the 
game. Marion Ullmark 


ANIMAL PLANTS 


The missing parts of the plant 
names below are the names of ani- 
mals. Put the correct animal in each 


blank. 


o---- willows on a bush, -- -- 
----0n a tree, 
And ----- lilies growing low, for 


everyone to see. 

If you’re in a swamp, which would 
be there, 

A piece of - - --- root, or an 
weer eee pear? 

cabbage, - - - - - radish, 
--- glove, too— 

Many have animal names. Did you 
get these few? Lucile Streuter 


SOMETHING TO TRY 


Mary said to Helen, “I can put 
something in my left hand that you 
cannot hold in yours.” 

“Show me!” said Helen. 

Mary held Helen’s left elbow in 
her left hand, something Helen could 
not do. Marion Ullmark 
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Girls and Boys 


PUZZLE FOR THANKSGIVING 
ACROSS 


1 GD 


6. A vegetable 
10. Over (abbr.) 
ll. 


14. A clock tells . 

15. A tree 

18. Old-fashioned for ‘“tyou”’ 
20. Pleasing 

23. Belonging to you 

25. Boy’s nickname 

26. Finish 





DOWN 


He carves the turkey. 
Near 4% 


Either, 


C 


t 


8. Demure 

9. Opposite of take 
12. Kind of pie 

13. Afternoon (abbr.) 











16. Noisy 
17. Upon 
1. & 
21. Inside 
22. Short for Edward 
24. Upon ote 
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Lucy Hamilton 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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the Riddle Ron 


& What would you 
do if you found 
Chicago, Ill.? 
What is the hardest thing about 
learning to ride a bicycle? 


—_—_——_—__—_ 


———————.—__ 


What did the plow say to the 
tractor? 











FUNNY BLOCKS 


Make three 2%” blocks from 
heavy pieces of paper (see diagram). 
Before pasting, draw and color each 
side. Put heads on one block, bodies 
on another, and legs on the other. 
Cut blocks on the solid lines, fold on 
the dotted lines. Paste. When dry, 
shellac them. By mixing the heads, 
bodies, and legs you can make 216 
different figures. Gene Yasenak 
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PASTE 4) PASTE a 
THANKSGIVING WORDS 
Fill the blanks with vowels to find 


things about Thanksgiving. 
. T-RK-Y 




















1 

2. CR-NB-RR--S 
3. P- LGR - MS 

4. TH - NKS 

5. H-RV-ST 

6. N-V-MB-R 

7 


. P--S Mary S. Jacobs 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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CHRISTIE N. ZETES 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts 


AY in and day out, our learnings are in- 
D creased either through our own experi- 
ences or through the experiences of others. This 
concept of education was truly realized as our 
sixth grade completed its study of the North 
Central States. 


Introducing the Subject 


As an introduction to this section of the 
United States, the teacher made reference to the 
distinctive contributions of the area. From the 
children’s comments, it was apparent that few 
knew much about these states. Some pupils ap- 
peared interested in learning about them; oth- 
ers uninterested; still others remained unexpres- 
sive. How could a unit of work on the North 
Central States be launched and sustained in 
such a way as to create a desire to learn 
about this important productive area of our 
country? 


Raising Questions 


With the use of pictures, photographs, post 
cards, and letters received from friends living in 
the area, the teacher approached the unit trying 
to provide a point of contact between what the 
children knew or had experienced and the new 
material to which they were to be introduced. 
It wasn’t long before questions were asked by 
the pupils, encouraged by the teacher, and the 
need for listing them became apparent. Indi- 
vidually, then collectively, the group organized 
its thoughts and comments and discussed its 
listings. 


Listing Activities 


1. Construct a model of a midwestern farm, 
showing equipment, crops, livestock. 

2. Visit a community industrial plant to vis- 
ualize and understand the principles of mass 
production. 

3. Make individual scrapbooks containing 
outlines and outline maps of each state, perti- 
nent data, pictures from magazines, original 
drawings, and so on. 

4. Give talks and reports about the progress 
of individual or group activities. 

5. Originate crossword puzzles. 

6. Make a chart showing how wheat is made 
into flour. 








lixperiencing 
Geography 


Through a Study of the 
North Central States 


““We learned a lot because we did most of the things ourselves and 


7. Develop an alphabet puzzle—possibly of 
cities or of products. 

8. Visit a New England farm in order to 
compare with it, later, the size, products, and 
equipment of a vast midwestern farm. 

9. Trace the journey of beef cattle from the 
farm, through the slaughterhouse, to the meat 
counter. 

10. Construct miniature floats for each state 
showing the shape of the state, and specimens 
of natural resources and of manufactured or 
agricultural products of that state. (See photo.) 

11. See a motion picture of some of the activ- 
ities carried on in the North Central States. 


Stating Purposes 


Also out of this class discussion arose several 
statements of purpose for studying this region: 

1. To discover what important contributions 
it makes to the United States and to the rest 
of the world. ; 

2. To understand the interdependence of 
peoples in the various sections of the U.S. 

3. To acquire information regarding the 
physical features, natural resources, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural products of this area. 

These statements of purpose were incorporat- 
ed in each pupil’s scrapbook and kept before the 
class during the period of work on the unit. 


Forming Work Groups 


A suggestion was made regarding the forma- 
tion of groups or committees to undertake the 
further planning and execution of some of these 
activities and problems. Each child, even sev- 
eral who had few interests and who seldom 
shared their ideas, chose his or her special inter- 
est or desire, and after further discussion a 
working plan was created. Field trips, reports, 
and scrapbooks were considered subject require- 
ments; the remainder were treated as electives. 


Doing Research 


Many of the activities involved research in 
encyclopedias, atlases, and supplementary text- 
books. At one time, the truth of a pupil’s state- 
ment was questioned; whereupon the point was 
made that evidence must be found to prove the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of a statement. Other 
projects, like the construction of floats and dis- 
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knew what we were doing,” said the children in evaluating this unit. 


play of products, taxed the children’s creative- 
ness and individuality. The field trips empha- 
sized the need for obeying safety rules, for 
forming habits of observation, and for thanking 
the persons responsible for the trip. 


Integrating Subject Areas 


The language arts naturally became integrat- 
ed with the unit, for letters had to be written, 
talks outlined and expressed, and new words 
learned. Reading was indispensable, of course. 

Art was needed and utilized. Many media, 
such as crayons, pencils, crepe paper, ink, and 
water colors, were used in creative work. 

Arithmetic, music, health—they, too, worked 
themselves into the program as we learned 
about the occupational and recreational oppor- 
tunities in the states. 


Reviewing 


A general review and summarization finally 
led to the administration of an objective-type 
test composed of questions and materials dis- 
cussed during the activity periods. 


Evaluating 


What were the outcomes of this activity? 

1, It stimulated constructive thinking. 

2. It provided group work, resulting in inter- 
motivation and learning from each other. 

3. It facilitated a normal amount of achieve- 
ment and success on the part of every child. 

4. It promoted the sharing of ideas, materi- 
als, and attitudes among the pupils. 

5. It encouraged the children to acquire self- 
control, poise, and understanding in group sit- 
uations. 

6. It provided each pupil with an introduc- 
tion into that phase of training requisite for 
successful participation in our present social 
and economic order. 

This type of activity seemed to better equip 
the children to form and express their ideas and 
to arrive at something approximating a good 
understanding of the work completed. Prob- 
ably this was because we made use of so many 
learning techniques—of basal and supplementary 
textbooks, audio-visual aids, panel discussions, 
field trips, oral and written reports, letters, 
charts, maps, and construction. 
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HOW I TEACH 








NORMA BEAVERS 
Teacher, Second Grade, 


Cleveland School, 
North Platte, Nebraska 


A PRIMARY UNIT 


© | TEACH housing in the second grade? I 
D should say so! It’s a year-long activity, 
because it correlates so well with other units on 
animals, birds, Indians, farms, and community 
helpers. This is how I did it one year. 


Motivation 


When school opened in the fall, we talked 
about our families—who is in the family; how 
many brothers and sisters. We drew pictures 
and made booklets about our families, and the 
good times and holidays we share together. We 
depicted the family at work and play, stressing 
what the members can do together. 


Activities 


1. We discussed animal and bird families, and 
the parents’ behavior in caring for their young. 
Among the interesting facts mentioned were 
these : 

a. Rabbits and woodchucks live in a bur- 
row underground. 

b. The fox family’s home is called a den. 

c. Lions have their families in a lair. 

d. Animals build homes in trees, in water, 
and the ground. 

e. Birds nest in trees, bushes, or bird- 
houses. 

The children learned about the materials used 
to make these homes: hair, feathers, leaves, fur, 
pebbles, sticks, and so on. As we read more 
books and saw more pictures, the children 
learned about the animals’ storehouses, number 
of rooms, passageways, number of entrances for 
safety, and banding together for companionship. 

Most of all, though, the pupils learned that 
animal homes, like man’s early cave homes, are 
really built for shelter from the weather and 
enemies. Even the pioneers’ log cabins and sod 
houses were mainly built for shelter. Then the 
children began to realize that we build our 
homes not only for shelter, but for comfort and 
enjoyment. 

2. Next, we made a “My House” booklet, 
and a page was devoted to each room in the 
house. If it was titled “My Kitchen,” then all 
the furniture and equipment found in that 
room were drawn and labeled. After the house 
booklet was completed, we used several more 
pages for drawings of different kinds of homes 
—Indian tepee, Eskimo igloo, cave dwelling, log 
cabin, tree house, sod house, duplex house, Ara- 
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bian tent, jungle house, pueblo, trailer 
house, farm home, village home, house- 
boat, apartment house. 
Many of the above homes are pic- 
tured and described in “First Experi- 
ence in Reading,” Book 4, The Book of Hous- 
es, by Josephine Van Dolzen Pease (Grosset) . 
The pictures of the early pioneer and colonial 
homes were especially enjoyed. The children 
also learned to recognize famous homes from 
pictures found in books and magazines: the 
White House where President Eisenhower lives; 
George Washington’s home at Mount Vernon; 
the Thomas Jefferson home at Monticello; and 
Abraham Lincoln’s log cabin. 
3. For a language-arts activity, we created a 
poem for our house booklet. 
Homes are places 
To keep us dry and warm. 
Homes are places 
That keep us safe from harm. 
Homes give us shelter 
From all the weather. 
Homes are places 
Where loved ones work together. 

The children were intensely interested in 
watching the construction of a small house near 
the school, from the time the excavation was 
dug for the basement. We read the story of 
“The Big Shovel” in our second reader, Friends 
and Neighbors, The New Basic Readers—Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series (Scott, Foresman). 

Another reader we used, Our Home by 
Wadell, Nemec, and Bush (Macmillan) was 
the story of a family, and the new home they 
built. It told about buying the lot, digging the 
basement, making forms, pouring cement, the 
architect’s plans, the workers and their tools, 
the frame, roof, shingles, rooms, heating, plumb- 
ing, wiring, and the work to finish the house. 

Many children had much to contribute be- 
cause they lived in either a new house or one 
that was being or had been remodeled. One 
father, a carpenter, came and answered ques- 
tions about building homes. Later, we visited 
the house in the process of construction near us. 
First, however, we discussed safety and the dan- 
gers to avoid while walking around an unfin- 
ished building. 

Further reading told us about the family mov- 
ing into their new home and all the activities 
involved: placing the furniture, unpacking box- 
es and barrels, hanging curtains, and eating the 
first meal in the new house. The book family 
made plans to plant grass, trees, shrubs, flow- 
ers, and a garden to make their place more 
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beautiful and useful. The children had a keen 
interest in the part describing the housewarm- 
ing party when relatives and friends brought 
gifts. 

4. Later in the fall, we made and furnished 
a house for the three bears. 

5. During our social studies unit on Indians 
in October and November, we made an Indian 
village with a big tepee, and little tepees sur- 
rounding it. Work activities, people, and their 
way of life were also shown. We viewed pic- 
tures of pueblos, and learned how these Indians 
lived. Then we compared their way of living 
with the Plains Indians. 

6. When our paper dolls needed a home, we 
made one with cardboard boxes. We also made 
furniture, and debated on color schemes for the 
rugs and draperies. (Don’t worry if the colors 
chosen would seem too bright to please an in- 
terior decorator. Just remember these are 
young children.) Examination of the finished 
doilhouse every afternoon showed that some 
“little housewife” had rearranged the furniture 
during the day. 

7. In February, we made a Lincoln log cab- 
in, and drew pictures of Washington’s home in 
Mount Vernon. 

8. At another time, we read and dramatized 
Hansel and Gretel after viewing the color film- 
strip produced by Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 17. It was from Set 
D of the series, “Primary Grade Stories.” This 
led to construction of a gingerbread and cooky 
and candy house held together with confection- 
er’s frosting. 

9. When our unit on the “Community Help- 
ers” came along, we stressed the importance of 
the farmer because he provides such necessities 
of life as food, clothing, and shelter. So we con- 
structed a farm, barn, sheds, made animals from 
spools, and showed some of the farmer’s daily 
work. Model tractors, combines, trucks, and so 
on, came to our classroom from the children’s 
toy collections. Then our thoughts turned to 
farm homes and how they now may be as com- 
fortable and convenient as city homes with elec- 
tricity, central heating, running water, bath- 
rooms, and so on. 

Young children enjoy studying the farm, but 
they have special enthusiasm for the animals. 
However, they can begin to learn to appreciate 
the farmer’s value and work. 

10. After the farm unit, we studied village 
homes, and learned that there was little differ- 
ence. The children began to realize that the 
farmer needs the village (Continued on page 102) 
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THIS activity was developed by sixth-graders, but it 
can be effectively used by children in the middle 
grades, with allowances made, of course, for the dif- 
ferences in reading, writing, speaking, and art-work 
skills. It is not too soon to begin in the middle grades 
to develop the skills and attitudes mentioned by the 
author, and your main objectives will undoubtedly be 
similar. 

Facts about the Indians will have greater appeal to 
children in the lower grades, and they will state them 
more simply for tape recording. The pictures they 
make may be more "primitive,"’ but the outcomes will 
be the same—interest in the activity, enthusiasm for 
completing the job, and pleasure with praise received 
from schoolmates and parents. Producing a full-scale 
program like this provides more opportunities for 
individual expression than any cursory attention to 
the facts usually connected with the Pilgrims’ first 
Thanksgiving. 

Perhaps a group of exceptional children in the mid- 
dle grades would prefer to dramatize various episodes 
of the Thanksgiving story, wearing costumes of their 
own creation. If the services of a first-class amateur 
photographer (teacher, principal, parent, or friend) 
can be enlisted, the resulting black and white or color 
pictures would be valuable for a visual-type assembly 
program projected on the auditorium screen, or as 
later reference material. 

Developing an assembly program similar to the one 
described here not only provides pupils with a sea- 
sonal topic, but an opportunity to use the various 
kinds of audio-visual equipment which many schools 
consider essential to good education. M.F.O. 


7 major objective of this unit was to pre- 
pare a suitable Thanksgiving assembly pro- 
gram. It was hoped that developing a spirit of 
cheerful cooperation would eventually lead to 
well-balanced citizenship. This, of course, is 
the goal of every classroom teacher. 


Motivation 


Generally speaking, our theme had been cho- 
sen for us wher we were assigned a date near 
Thanksgiving. An idea for a project had formed 





We previewed our drawings with the opaque projector. 


in my mind, but I wanted the pupils to have a 
part in selecting the type of program. To moti- 
vate their thinking, I suggested that they take 
the week end to consider ideas. The class had 
never seen anything except the usual plays, 
operettas, and so on. However, they had the 
desire to do something new—but what? 

When Monday arrived, their offerings were 
meager, but by pooling and evaluating the sug- 
gestions, we made the ‘decision to produce a 
“movie” with sound, by tape-recording the ex- 





nts 
Tape recording Thanksgiving facts improved speech habits. 


A MIDDLE-GRADE UNIT 





ERNEST B. REMONDINI 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Center Elementary School, 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


We Developed a Program 


for Thanksgiving 


planatory information. The Pilgrims, Indians, 
and “Mayflower” were due for a surprise treat- 
ment at the hands of my sixth-graders. 


Skills and Attitudes to Be Developed 


1. Stimulate a need for independent research. 
2. Be able to locate necessary source material. 
3. Develop ability to organize and contribute 
pertinent material that could be 
used in a group project. 

4. Create a desire to work with a 
purpose. 

5. Feel a responsibility to the en- 
tire group. 

6. Recognize the need for, and de- 
velop ability in, working with others. 

7. Develop good speech techniques. 

8. Learn to be a critical self- 
evaluator. 

9. Accept a challenge and carry 
it to completion. 


Procedure 


Eleven steps were taken before the 
program was finally presented. To 
avoid sacrificing too much class time 
in preparation for this activity, the 
children agreed to do some research 
outside of school. Thus, much of the 
information, pictures, and material 
pertinent to the Thanksgiving story 
was collected and brought to class. Naturally, 
variations in pupil ability made a difference in 
the rate of progress through each successive 
step. Some were ready for taping while others 
were plodding through the preliminary steps. 
However, this type of activity made it possible 
for all to contribute something to the finished 
performance. 

Independent Research 

Since the basis of our production was histori- 

cal research, we felt justified in deviating from 


ancient history for a few periods, and using the 
time to organize our Thanksgiving material. 
Books related to the subject had been added to 
our classroom library for additional resources. 
Oral reports helped spread the knowledge of 
the Pilgrims, and so on. Notes were taken to 
preserve the essential facts for later use during 
the school year. 

Organizing and Developing a Story 

Now our problem was to organize the facts 
and figures into a logical sequence. Of course, 
two scenes posed no problems since “1” was for 
the title, and “23” THE END. 

Developing the continuity took time. The 
children eagerly discussed the material on hand, 
and made trial scene titles which would lead the 
story to the first Thanksgiving. Approximately 
30 suggestions were placed on the board and 
later arranged in sequence. Three suggestions 
were accepted unanimously. Then the home 
assignment was to list the remaining 18 scenes 
in the order each child considered best—revising 
the wording if desired. 

Scene Selection for Drawings 

After arriving at a satisfactory story sequence, 
each child selected the scene which he wanted 
to draw. At first two or more selected the same 
scene, but all these duplications were resolved, 
except that finally there were four boys who 
wanted to do the “Mayflower.” Their joint 
efforts were very successful. 

Drawing the Scenes 

The initial drawings were done on 12” x 18” 
paper. This size was chosen to give the artists 
the freedom necessary to develop a storytelling 
picture. Emphasis was placed on simplicity, ac- 
curacy of details, size of figures, strength of col- 
or, and proportion. When all the drawings had 
been completed satisfactorily, they were re- 
drawn on smaller sheets of paper to fit the 
opaque projector which was to be used for 
showing the pictures. (Continued on page 100) 
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South America - II 


Masten = Owen 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


serene a trip to the moon or to Mars 
might seem more reasonable to modern 
upper-graders than suggesting a study of Para- 
guay. Except in some unusual case, motivation 
will probably have to come from the teacher 
unless there’s a pilot father who flies planes to 
Paraguay’s capital, or an engineer or agricul- 
tural expert father who is doing some special 
work in that country. 


Motivation 


You could begin by telling the children that 
Asuncién, Paraguay’s capital, was already more 
than 80 years old when the Pilgrims were set- 
ting up housekeeping at Plymouth in 1620. 

Or, contrast today’s flights around the world 
by tourists, statesmen, or engineers in a matter 
of days with Magellan’s long trip in 1520 when 
he dropped anchor in the estuary into which the 
main rivers of Paraguay eventually flow. 

Perhaps there’ll be a flicker of interest when 
they hear that in 1587 colonists from Asuncién 
started Buenos Aires, Argentina—about 50 years 
after Paraguay’s first settlement. 


Your Objectives 


1. Increase children’s knowledge of South 
America through the study of Paraguay. 

2. Help the children understand the factors 
which have retarded the economic development 
of Paraguay. 

3. Develop their appreciation for the prob- 
lems of making a living in a country where re- 
sources and transportation facilities are limited. 

4. Excite their curiosity about the various 
ways people make a living in Paraguay. 

5. Help them realize that Paraguayans have 
been making long strides toward improving so- 
cial and economic conditions by taking advan- 
tage of financial and technical assistance offered 
by the United States and the United Nations. 


Procedure 


The children are so unfamiliar with Paraguay 
that early orientation should come from a map 
of South America. If your group has already 
studied Brazil, point out Paraguay’s location in 
relation to the larger country. Compare Bra- 
zil’s extensive coast line with Paraguay’s inland 
location, surrounded by Brazil, Argentina, and 
Bolivia. Notice how rivers form boundary lines 
and divide the country. Call attention to the 
location of the towns and cities, and the evident 
concentration of population in the east. 


Your Fact Sheet 


Geography 
1. About % of Paraguay is the Gran Chaco 
west of the Paraguay River. This “wild west” 
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PARAGUAY 


is a vast stretch of grassy plains, sluggish 
streams, and thorny trees growing in scattered 
bunches. Much of it is still uncharted. This 
may have once been a big lake, and again re- 
sembles one after a heavy rain. 

2. The Parana River, which has its head 
waters in the Brazilian highlands, forms 400 
miles of Paraguay’s eastern boundary before it 
cuts west to join the Paraguay and Pilcomayo 
rivers. 

3. The Pileomayo River, rising in Bolivia, 
separates Paraguay and Argentina. It meets 
the Paraguay River at Asuncion, and continues 
southward until it joins the Parana River. 

4. The Paraguay River, rising in southern 
Brazil, flows southward cutting Paraguay into 
two parts. 

5. Parts of the Parana and Paraguay rivers 
are unsuited for traffic by large river vessels be- 
cause of rapids and a meandering course. How- 
ever, smaller steamers can go upstream on the 
Upper Parana as far as Corumba, Brazil. 

6. The land between the Paraguay and Para- 
na rivers slopes gradually upward into a few 
small mountain chains, but there are no high 
mountains. Much of it is subtropical forested 
wilderness. 

7. About % of Paraguay is in the tropics, and 
the southern % is in milder latitudes. The coun- 
try’s climate is comparatively healthful. Sum- 
mer is from November to April, with tempera- 
tures in the 100’s from December to February. 
Cool winds from Argentina sometimes temper 
summer heat. Drying winds from Brazil may 
bring drought conditions to the Chaco during 
the winter (May to October) when tempera- 
tures vary from June’s cool 55° F. to 75° F. 

8. There are waterfalls and rapids on parts 
of the upper or Alto Parana for about 100 miles. 
A scenic spot is the Guaira Falls. The river is 
called Alto Parana until it joins the Paraguay 
River. 

9. Of the two largest lakes, Ypacarai is near 
enough to Asuncién to be a favored vacation 
spot, and Lake Ypoa is in the center of a vast 
swamp where the climate is similar to that of 
Florida. 

10. Although the Parana could provide quan- 
tities of hydroelectric power, Paraguay’s popula- 
tion and industrial development have not war- 
ranted any vast expenditure to construct a large 
power system. Below Encarnacién, the Parana 
widens into a sluggish stream. 

History 

1. In 1526, Sebastian Cabot explored far up- 
stream on the Parana River, and so probably 
was the first white man in Paraguay. He had 
already named the estuary, into which the Para- 
guay, Parana and Uruguay rivers flow, the 
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Rio de la Plata (River of Silver) -—“River” be- 
cause he thought he was in a wide river, and 
“Silver” because of the silver trinkets offered 
him by the Indians. 

2. In 1536, the Spanish sent a large expedi- 
tion under Pedro de Mendoza. From that grew 
the settlement of Asuncién in 1537 under the 
leadership of Domingo Martinez de Irala. In- 
dians had repulsed earlier settlement attempts, 
and even Irala’s group had some difficulties. 
Another part of the Mendoza expedition was 
intent on finding silver and so proceeded north- 
west, but was never heard from again. 

3. When the first missionaries arrived, they 
began making friends with the Indians and 
learning their language. They established about 
40 communities, built churches and schools, and 
instructed the Indians in religion, woodcarving, 
painting, ceramic art, and agriculture. The 
Mission Territory was in the fertile triangle 
formed by the Paraguay and Parana rivers in 
the southeast. 

For greater protection from Brazilians who in- 
vaded Paraguay in search of native labor, the 
missionaries gave the Indians some military 
training. In 1767, the Spanish king, Charles III, 
became worried about the strength of the mis- 
sionaries’ Indian army, and so expelled the 
Jesuits from all Spanish colonies. Many com- 
munities deteriorated into ruins. Some contin- 
ued to exist or were rebuilt into the larger cities. 

4. In 1776, when Americans were fighting for 
independence from England, Paraguay was one 
of the provinces of the Spanish viceroyalty of 
Rio de la Plata. By 1810, the people of Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Argentina were anxious to 
be free of Spanish domination and taxes. Para- 
guayans, afraid that they might become subjects 
of larger Argentina, declared their independence 
in 1811. Their freedom was won without blood- 
shed, to the amazement of even Pedro Juan 
Caballero, who boldly ordered the Spanish gov- 
ernor to leave (which he did!). And, the Ar- 
gentinians did not think Paraguay was valuable 
enough to fight for. 

5. A five-man committee ruled until 1814 
when José Gaspar Rodriguez Francia came to 
power. For 26 years, he terrorized the people, 
and withdrew the country from trade and com- 
munication contacts with the outside world. 

6. He was succeeded by his nephew, Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, in 1844. During his 22 years as 
ruler, Carlos reversed the trend and promoted 
education, transportation, and communication, 
besides encouraging trade and friendship with 
neighboring countries. (Continued on page 109) 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR 








A Unit on Air Transportation 


Reference material is used: 

To answer questions 

To learn how to make something 

To know how to do something 

To obtain and ascertain facts 

To have accurate knowledge 

To validate information 
Adopted from units, How Air Transportation Affects 
Social Living. Long Beach Public Schools and Aero- 
nautics, San Bernardino County Schools. 


1. TO MAKE AIRPLANES 


Finding out about airplanes. 


Studying models and pictures of the planes. 
Deciding what they need to know about each plane 
and reading to seek information, such as: 


How large is each plane? 

How is it used? 

Who makes the plane? 

What materials are used? 

How does this plane differ from other planes? 


Choosing the planes which they wish to construct. 
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Making plans for construction. 


Reading the directions and diagrams in kits for construction 
of planes. 


Identifying on their plans the parts to be assembled. 
Using correct terminology while discussing planes. 


jl ——. LANDING GEAR 


2. TO FIND OUT ABOUT THE USES 
OF AIRPLANES 


Reading to learn about the types and uses of airplanes: 
Sharing news items which tell of the current work of the planes: 
Reading and learning how aviation renders these services: 
Carrying the mail Providing rescue 
Carrying cargo Taking photographs 
Carrying express Advertising 
Carrying passengers Exploring 
Spotting forest fires Protecting health 
Providing recreation Facilitating map making 
Aiding in warfare Making surveys 
Spraying fields and orchards 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IS WRITTEN FOR 
USE BY THE CHILD 
The simplicity of page format, th. clear illustrations and the 
well-written text are only three of the many features which 
make Britannica Junior the ideal reference books for class- 
room research. Simple charts, maps, and diagrams encour- 
age and interest the children in further reading. 













Starting a class glossary 


In one of the discussions which took place as the children wer 

| making their plans, they asked: What kinds of planes are these 
How is each plane used? How are they manufactured? Also, 
How do airplanes fly? 





Reference Material Used 


Britannica Junior, Vol. 10, p. 256-258, 


Vol. 2, p. 112-113 


Britannica Junior, vol. 2, pp. 111b-114, 


117. 


Britannica Junior, vol. 2, pp. 114, 380a, 


496-505 
vol. 3, pp. 250b, 
vol. 6, pp. 164a 
vol. 12, p. 293 
vol. 13, p. 536b 
vol. 15, p. lla 


Glossaries: Arey, Elementary School 
Science for the Air Age, p. 100-120 


reser. Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 99- 
10 


Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 137-140 


Other Reference Material 
Books: Carlisle, Modern Wonder Book 


of Air 
Dunn, Wings for America 
Whipple, Airplanes At Work 


Aviation Research Associates, Planes 
and Action 


Aviation Research Associates, Types of 
lanes 


Hovious, Wings for Reading, pp. 123-140, 
150-190, 207-212 


Keliher, Air Workers, p. 46-56 


Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 
Around, Chapter XI 


Pennsylvania Writers, Aircraft, p. 26-40 
Ray, The Story of American Aviation 
Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 96-117 


Smith, Gliders and Airplanes, p. 12-15 
Whipple, Airplanes at Work, Chapter III 


Film Strips: Airplanes at Work Curricu- 
lum 27 fr. 1948 color 


Air Transportation Curriculum 27 fr. 
1950 color 


Study Prints: Air Cargo School and Col- 
lege Service United Airlines, 1956 


Development of Air Transportation in the 
United States to 1950, U.A.L. 


Weather and Modern Flying U.A.L. 1949 














American Airlines 
TO DISCOVER WAYS TO CLASSIFY AIRPLANES 
Reading, looking at pictures, and listing the kinds of planes: 


Land Planes Water Planes Amphibians 


Learning about classification and identification of aircraft: 
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According to Landing Gear: 


Land Planes Water Planes Amphibians 

Conventional Seaplane 

Tricycle Flying Boat 

Tandem 

Fixed or retractable 

Skis 

Tread 

Cross-wind 

According to power plant: Glider Jet 

Propeller driven Rocket 


Number of engines 
Location of engines 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR GUIDES DISCUSSION ALONG 
SOUND EDUCATIONAL LINES 
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Learning about classification and identification of aircraft (cont’d) 
According to use: Private Commercial Military 
According to wings: Monoplane Biplane Helicopter 


see BE -S 


Arranging a silhouette exhibit of all types of airplanes. 


Making a chart showing military, commercial, and private air- 
planes and indicating the use of each type. 


Completing the planes they were making. 


Dramatizing stories where rescues or photographs are needed. 
Writing a story about a modern airplane trip. 


Experiencing through dramatic play some of the adventures of 
pilots who take part in these activities. 


3.TO LEARN ABOUT THE PRODUCTION OF 
REAL PLANES 


Learning how planes are manufactured: 
Looking at pictures of planes on the assembly line. 


Studying an aluminum chart showing samples of the products 
which go into the making of airplanes. 


Making simple flow chart which depicts the manufacture of 
planes. 


Noting the special construction of such aircraft as the Heli- 
copter, Jet, and Rocket. 


Learning the names of parts of a plane. 
Discussing materials used in real planes. 
Finding the sources of raw materials used. 
Discussing the need for using raw materials without waste. 


Learning about raw materials being sent to airplane manufac- 
turing plants. 


Locating places on a map from which raw materials come. 
Learning that the plane must be streamlined in order to fly well. 
Learning about types of engines. 


In the activities that develop as the unit progresses, there is 
much opportunity for communication and discussion among 
the children. The references in Britannica Junior present 
many phases of the subject to the child. Children absorb 
different aspects depending upon their interests. During 
discussion the students contribute the views they have ob- 
tained, and thus the whole group gains further knowledge 


of the subject. 


Reference Material Used 
Britannica Junior, vol. 2, p. 11ib 


vol. 2, p. 111b, 113, 124 
vol. 2, p. 114b, 493b, 501; 
vol. 7, p. 106B-109, 

vol. 9, p. 135; 

vol. 12, p. 293b 

vol. 2, p. 107, 493b, 113 
vol. 6, p. 370-373 

vol. 8, p. 188b 

vol. 2, p. 118-120A, 208b-210 
vol. 8, p. 103, 108, 108B 
vol. 13, p. 506b 


Other Reference Material 


Books: Pennsylvania Writers, Aircraft, 
p. 25, p. 36: p. 1, 2, 22-25, 33, 44, 
p. 3-7, 33-35 

Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 29- 
30, p. 26, p. 41-47 


Neville, Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls, p. 175-176, p. 72-73 

Whipple, Airplanes at Work, p. 144-153, 
Chapters, I, II, III, IV, V, p. 206-214 

Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, p. 100- 
107 





Keliher, Air Workers, p. 55 


Ray, Story of American Aviation, p. 38, 
40, 50, 58, 62, 64, 69, 82, 90, 93 


Dunn, Wings for America, p. 215 
Allison, Helpful Helicopters 


Coggins, Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles 
and Space Ships 


Chapelle, How Planes Are Made 
Floherty, Aviation from Shop to Sky 
Lent, Fly It Away 


Phillips, On the Airways, p. 10 


Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 72-73 


Study Prints: The Stratocruiser Life, 
Great Airplanes Fortune, 1947 


United Air Lines Aviation Kit, Type 2, 
U.A.L. 1942 


Supersonica Life 


Sikorsky’s Helicopter Life 1943, Skyway 
Flivver: Helicopter Life 


Film Strips: Air Transportation (black 
and white) Curriculum 27 fr. 1950 color 








BRITANNICA JUNIOR provides how-to-do drawings 
that encourage original construction. For example, from 
pages 255 and 256, Volume 10, children will acquire the 
necessary information to build their own model planes. 


Finding out that a plane can make three fundamental motions 
which are called yawing, pitching and rolling. 


Seeing a film. 


Learning about controlling the flight of an airplane. 


Basic Flight Controls: 
Elevators 
Ailerons 
Rudder 
Throttle 


Reading about factors affecting stability: 
Dihedral angle and sweepback of wings. 
Horizontal and vertical stabilizers. 


Center of gravity. 
Trim tabs. 
Loss of fuel. 








Compare the learnings connected with such a project in 
contrast to building from airplane kits where no ingenu-. 
ity in planning and developing a model is required 
from the child. 











Making a diagram showing the 
four forces acting on a plane: 
Learning about the design of the 
wing: 
Importance of streamlining. 
Importance of camber. 


Experimenting and learning the 
forces acting on an airplane in 


motion: 
Gravity and weight. Drag. 
Thrust. List. 


Airplane controls are simple, but flying smoothly requires skillful co- 
ordination between handwork on the stick and footwork on the pedals. In 
the drawing above LA means Left Aileron; RP, Rudder Pedals; S, Stick; 


RA, Right Aileron; R, Rudder; and E, Elevators. 


4.TO LEARN WHAT MAKES AN AIRPLANE FLY 


Adjusting control surfaces, flying them and observing results. 


Making a paper airplane and observing how it flies. 


Doing research through use of books, audio-visual aids, experi- 


mentation. 


Learning basic understandings about air through experiments 


and reading. 
Physical properties: 


Composition— Weight— Pressure. 


Finding out how jet planes fly: 


Experimenting with the principle of jet propulsion. 
Studying diagrams showing the operation of the jet. 





Reference Material Used 


Britannica Junior: vol 13, p. 321a: p. 


120Ba 


vol. 2, p. 112, 113, 115a: 104-108: 


493-494 
vol. 6, p. 435b-439 
vol. 10, p. 253-254 


vol, 2, p. 110Da, 113, 117, 118a, 506a: 


p. 504b 
vol 15, p. 12b 
vol. 8 p. 111 


Other Reference Material 

Books: Stanton, Facts of Flight, p. 27, 
28: p. 4-6; p. 1-3 

Neville, Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls, p. 62; p. 47 

Arey, Elementary School Science for the 
Air age, p. 52-53, 111-115, 11, 12, p. 20 

Dunn, Wings for America, p. 56-57: 
p. 116-117, 132: p. 52-54 

Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 19- 
20, 49-51: p. 18, 20-21; p. 81: p. 15-16, 
p. 23-25; p. 16-17 
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Finding out how rockets operate: 
Reading from books and magazine articles. 
Studying diagrams of the different types of rockets. 


Looking at charts which diagram the air above the earth. 


Looking at maps of outer space. 


Frasier, How and Why -Discoveries, p. 


171, 261-269 


Frasier, How and Why Experiments, p. 


164 


Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, p. 15- 
’ »P 


21: p. 49-54 


Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 85-86: p. 70- 


71: p. 67-74 
Smith, A Look at the Weather, p. 8-12 
Stanton, Realm of Flight, p. 5-8 


Maizlish, Wonderful Wings, p. 18 


Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 
Around, p. 13 

Motion Picture: Airplanes and How They 
Fly Young America 1950 


Pilot Training Kit II Jam Handy 1940 
Set of five filmstrips 


Chart: Aerodynamics. Air Age Educa- 
tion Research, Chart I 1944 


 . 
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Port of New York adit 
5. TO MAKE A LARGE AIRPORT 
(INDOORS OR OUTDOORS) 


The planes were ready. The children decided to fly them. They said 
that they wanted an airport. 
Deciding to draw plans for the outdoor or indoor airport. 
Deciding to take a trip to the airport. 
Taking the trip. 
Seeing and reading about things to be considered in airport planning. 
Class of airport: 

Length of runway determines size of airport. 
Weather conditions: 

Prevailing winds—Fog and smog—Snow and ice conditions. 
Physical requirements: 

Absence of buildings, hazardous structures. 

Location in relation to elevation and mountains. 

Adequate drainage. 

Accessibility. 

Housing: 
Hangers Needed—Central Offices: 

Operations— Meteorology—Control Tower (Hearing conversation 

between operator and pilots)—Communication-—Ticket offices. 

Concessions and Services: 
Display Rooms—C.A.A. branch office—Private and charter flying 
offices—Service trucks (gasoline, oil, etc.)—Fire Department. 
Learning about the physical characteristics of the airport: 

Runways: Materials used—Plan of runways. 

Taxi strips. 

Parking and servicing areas. 

Lighting: 

Rotating beacons (green means lighted field)—Approach lights 

(red neon tubes) (instrument landing system)— Runway lights— 

Red obstacle lights — High intensity lights— Flood lights— Weather 

bureau. 

Finding out about local aspects: 

Problem of noise and hazards in areas surrounding airport. 

Accessibility of airport to community. 

Need of an airport in the community. 

Going into the field to see planes loading and unloading, being 
serviced, landing, and taking off. 

Meeting pilots, mechanics, C.A.A. personnel, and maintenance crew. 
Writing a letter to the guide to thank him for his help at the airport. 
Learning that an airplane carrier is a type of airport. 

Deciding on the kind of airport they wanted. 

Planning their airport: 

Deciding to build the airport outdoors. 

Planning to mark off runways. 

Planning to use orange boxes and apple crates to represent small 
buildings. 

Locating the airport on the school grounds, checking wind direc- 
tions and natural obstructions. 

Learning how airports differ from seaports in location. 

Finding out how runways are planned: Learning how runways 
are built. Seeing maps and plans for runways at several air- 
ports. Making map for airport. Measuring playground area to 
be used. Scaling the map. 

Marking out the runways: Testing wind direction on the school 
grounds. Using compass to determine directions. 

Supplying airport buildings: administration building, control 
towers and hangars. 


Reference Material Used Pennsylvania Writers, Aircraft, p. 28, 
Britannica Junior: Vol. 2, p. 112b, 124, c _ 46 At the Ai , 
: 122-128: . 123a: % 127, ‘ 26b /olonius, e trpor 
se ne pod : poke pith : Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 91-95 
oe Sy > Ces Se Phillips, On the Airways, p. 5, p. 4, 
Vol. 11, p. 31b: 


p. 16-17 
Vol. 13, p. 340, p. 12a, 13; 3a, 12b Dunn, Wings for America, p. 11, 12, 88, 
Vol. 14, p. 47; p. 160; p. 36 


Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, p. 108- 


Playing in the airport using model planes, wooden boxes, chalked 
runways, and large boxes which children arranged to represent the 
interior of the plane. 

In the discussion following the play the children wanted to know more 
about the people who fly planes, to know who works at the airport, to 


know how airplane traffic is regulated, and to know about maps and 
airways. 





American Airlines 


6. TO LEARN ABOUT THE PERSONNEL 
AT THE AIRPORT 


Deciding to learn about the persons who work at the airport. 
Learning who flies: Single-motored transport—Two-motored trans- 
port—Four-motored transport: Continental, Intercontinental. Read- 
ing to learn about other personnel at the airport and what each 
person does. 
Unskilled labor groups. 
Skilled labor groups: 

To maintain planes 

To provide air traffic control at the local airport 

To provide air traffic controls between points on airways 
Learning about government regulations: 

Department of Commerce 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Civil Aeronautics Authority 

Western Defense Frontier 


Learning about the advantages and disadvantages of work in the 
field of aviation. 


TO LEARN HOW AIRPLANE TRAFFIC IS 
REGULATED AT THE AIRPORT AND IN THE AIR 


ae to find out how a plane requests take-off clearance and 
request landing directs. , 
Reading about traffic safety in terminals (responsibility of control 
tower operator): 
Radio phone communication—Tower beacons—Light signal 
(red and green lights)—Ground Control Approach GCAy— 
Instrument Landing System (I.L.S.). 
Learning about traffic safety between terminals (responsibility of air 
traffic control personnel). 
Airways. 
Supplemental aids: Radio beam—Radio phone communication— 
Ground (and oe ee beacons— 
Radio Beacons—Flight plans. 
Altitude separation. 
Auxiliary (or intermediate) landing fields. 


Making a simple graph to show safety in aviation compared with 

other forms of travel. 

Using their new information in their play in the airport. 
Choosing two control tower operators— Deciding who should be 
waiting to land and take off—Placing planes near hangars—Con- 
tacting the control tower—Taking off, circling the field, and landing 
the planes. 

Improving their play in the airport: 
Setting up a dispatcher’s board to list incoming and outgoing 
planes with their destinations. 
Numbering their runways according to compass direction. 


Deciding to make a wind sock or tetrahedron since wind direction 
changes rapidly. 


Whipple, Airplanes at Work, p. 59-69, 


Film Strip: Air Transportation Curricu- 
176-185; p. 63-69 


lum 27 fr 1950 color 
Pilot Training Kit II Jam Handy 1940 


Air Traffic Rules, C.A.A. 28 fr. sound 
color 1946 


Pilot Training Kit I, Jam Handy 1940 
Seeing the Airport, S.V.E. 35 fr. 


110: Chapter VIII 

Ray, Story of American Aviation, p. 56- 
57 

Arey, Elementary School Science for the 
Air Age, p. 72 . 


89, 94, 95, 105-109: p. 1-14, p. 13-18, 
Other Reference Material 


Books: Arey, Aviation Science for Boys 
and Girls, Chapter I 

Neville, Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls, p. 42 


19, 21-22 

Keliner, Air Workers, p. 12, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 21, 24-27 

Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 6- 
10, 63-69, 98, 109, 101, 102 

Stanton, Facts of Flight, p. 17,18: p. 37-39 


Hildreth, Today and Tomorrow, p. 327 

Lent, Flight 17, p. 43 

Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 
Around, p. 32, 33, 43 

Motion Picture: The Airport, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 1948 


Chart: Mechanics at Work on Airplane 
Propeller— American Airlines 


Study Print: Last 500 Feet—Life 1947 
Weather Causes Crashes—Life 1947 
Radar Blind Landings—Life 1946 
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yeas The child that develops the habit of using 

_ Britannica Junior for research returns to the 

set over and over again. Reading in 
Britannica Junior is stimulating and excit- 
ing. It leads him to other references. Li- 
brarians increasingly urge children to 
‘Start with Britannica Junior for they 
recognize it as the source that motivates 
wide use of library facilities. 


Making a wind sock: 
Reading about wind instruments. 


Learning that many instruments help the pilot know the 
direction and velocity of the wind. 


Finding out the locations of these instruments. 
Seeing a model anemometer. 
Constructing a simple wind sock from muslin and wire 
mounted on doweling. 
Playing a story about an airplane flight: 
Using chairs for seats in the plane. 
Using regalia to make the play real; Instruments, earphones. 
Sharing the play. 
Deciding to learn how a pilot flies his plane 


In the discussion following the play, it was agreed that they needed 
to find out how a pilot flies his plane and what makes a plane fly. 


7.TO LEARN HOW THE PILOT FLIES HIS PLANE 


Deciding to know what instruments a pilot uses and what he 
needs to know to pilot a plane. 

Looking at pictures of the interior of a cockpit. 

Reading about instruments and their uses: 


Throttle Magnetic compass 
Tachometer Gyrocompasses 
Airspeed indicator Earth indicator compass 
Altimeter Radio compass 
Compass 

Learning about the flight cycle: 
Taxi out Turn 
Take off Glide 


Straight and level Approach and Landing 
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= enraoca JUNIOR DEVELOPS 
ss &A WIDER SCOPE 
IN THE STUDY OF A SUBJECT 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR includes charts, 
diagrams and pictorial illustrations that 
_ further motivate both individual research 
and group discussion. The chart of the air- 
_- pertin Volume 2, page 1248, provided the 
basis for a student's report to the class. By 
Placing the book in the opaque projector 
the entire class visualized the layout of the 
matic illustrations included in Britannica 
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TO LEARN WHERE PLANES FLY 


Finding out about the airways of the United States. 

Discussing the maps furnished by the United States Post Office. 

Finding out how the courses are planned: Great circle flying— 
plane flying. 

Comparing distances on a globe. 

Studying an air map of places without any boundaries. 

Learning how high airplanes can fly. 


The children di d where pi fly. However, they remembered that they had heard 
at the airport that weather affected flight. They wanted to know more about this. 





TO LEARN HOW WEATHER AFFECTS FLIGHT 


Learning that the pilot always checks the weather first. 
Finding out what makes wind. 

Studying a diagram that shows the movement of air masses over 
land and sea. 

Discussing the movement of great air masses over the surface 
of the earth. 

















Reference Material Used 
Britannica Junior: Vol. 11, p. 484: p.31b Books: Arey, Aviation Science for Boys 


Other Reference Material 


and Girls, p. 134-142 
Dunn, Wings for America, p. 12, 19 
Hyde, Flight Today and Tomorrow 
Neville, The Aviation Dictionary for Boys 
and Girls, p. 21, 22 


Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 58- 
60: p. 51-53 

Stanton, Facts of Flight, p. 4, 24, 29-36: 
p. 26-27, 31-34 

Study Print: Learning to Fly Life 1941 


Vol. 2, p. 120C, 121: p. 123b, 125: 
p. 105b, 120A, p. 120C, 121, 123a 
Vol. 14, p. 348-349 

Vol. 4, p. 419b-423: p. 326a 

Vol. 3, p. 37b 

Vol. 15, p. 66a-68 


Globes: Encyclopaedia Britannica-Atlas 
Britannica Junior, Vol. 15 
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Learning about air masses and fronts. 
Characteristics of a cold air mass: 
Types of clouds—Ceilings— Visibility — 
Unstable air—Type of precipitation. 
Characteristics of a warm air mass: 


Types of clouds—Ceilings— Visibility — r 
Stable air—Type of precipitation. 
Fronts. 


Weather conditions dangerous to flying: 
Poor visibility —Icing—Turbulence— 
Wind—Thunderstorm—Snow, sleet—Clouds— Fog—Rain. 
Making weather vanes to show wind direction. 
Experimenting to find out what makes rain. 
Finding out about fog. 
Writing stories and poems about the weather. 
Doing research: Looking at pictures, reading and experimenting 
to learn effects of weather on airplanes. 
Learning about the atmosphere: Troposphere—Stratosphere. 
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Learning about types of clouds: Cirrus—Cumulus— Nimbus. 
Stratus—Cumulo-nimbus. 

Observing cloud formations. 

Drawing and painting pictures of clouds. 

Arranging pictures showing different types of clouds. 


Photo by F. Ellerman, Mt. Wilson Observatory 


Reference Material Used 
Britannica Junior: Vol. 4, p. 325a, 348 
Vol. 2, p. 105b, 107, 207b: 106a 
Vol. 3, p. 37b, 74b, 75 
Vol. 7, p. 247 


Other Reference Material 
Books: Dunn, Wings for America, p. 119- 
123: p. 113, 128 
Fenton, Our Changing Weather 
Stanton, Realm of Flight, p. 20, 23-27, 
29-39: p. 9, 14, 18: 12-17 
Hovious, Wings for Reading, p. 149-150 


Deciding to make a weather chart to show sunshine, tempera- 

ture, clouds, wind and precipitation. 

Learning to read simple symbols on a weather map. 

Learning the instruments used in observing the weather: 
Thermometer— Barometer— Hygrometer—Psychometer— 
Anemometer— Wind vane—Radiosonda—Pilot (weather 
balloon). 

Making an anemometer. 

Making a rain gauge. 

Learning to read a barometer. 

Learning how the United States Weather Bureau reports weather 

daily: 

5000 local reporting stations throughout the United States. 
Teletype reports of weather. 

Forecast maps of weather. 

Synoptic maps of weather. 

Recording daily temperature on a chart and checking it against 

the daily forecast. 

Reading weather reports in daily newspaper. 
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Adapted from “Characteristics of the Farth's Atmosphere” by Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
El Segundo Engineering Dept., for‘ Acronautical Engineering Review” 


Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 
Around, p. 149, 150 


Motion Picture: Clouds United States 


Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 86, 
87, 88: p. 84 


Neville: Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls, p. 113: p. 23, 102, 107, 109 Weather Bureau 1940 


Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, p. 17: Clouds United States Weather Bureau 
p. 30 1950 





Vol. 15, p. 68a: p. 66b, 67: p. 117b-119 
Vol. 6, p. 140a 

Vol. 13, p. 30a, 379a, 499b 

Vol. 10, p. 63-67 


Arey, Aviation Science for Boys and Girls, 
p. 154-160: Chapter II 

Arey, Elementary School Science for the 
Air Age, p. 89-94, 105-166 

Parker, Ways of the Weather, p. 7-10, 
18-24, 25-27: p. 8 


Frasier, How and Why Discoveries, p. 
173-175: 152-178 


Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 86-87: p. 83-90 


Smith, A Look at the Weather, p. 6-14: 
p. 2-5 


Study Print: Weather Causes Crashes 
Life 1946 
The Weather Fortune 


Film Strip: Pilot Training Kit III Jam 
Handy 1945 





8. TO LEARN ABOUT NAVIGATION, MAPS AND 
GLOBES 


Reading about and learning types of navigation: 
Pilotage or contact 
Dead reckoning (deduced reckoning) 
Radio 
Celestial 
Finding out about present-day trends: 
Radio compass (Automatic Direction Finder) 
Radio beacons 
Omni-range 
Zero reader 
Radar 


Seeing aeronautical charts which contain: 
Cultural landmarks: Towns, highways, dams, etc. 
Topographical features: Mountains, elevation above sea level, 
etc. 


Knowing where time and days change as trips are taken. 
Noting topography of country over which they fly: also the 
changes in climate. 
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Comparing the flying time around the world now with that in 
1924 and 1931. 


Finding out the regulations regarding airplanes of one country 
flying over territory belonging to another nation. 
Drawing and painting pictures they might see from a plane. 
Writing stories about imaginary trips. 
Finding out about the major airlines of the United States. 
What services they offer. 
Looking at maps to see what routes they follow. 
Making a map of the world showing major air routes and major 
airports. 
Finding out why airways go so far north. 
Readin 


Studying a globe and locating on it: Equator, lines of longitude 
or meridians. Lines of latitude or parallels. 
Deciding that a flat map causes some distortion. 


Reference Materials Used 

Britannica Junior, Vol. 11, p. 29 

Vol. 13, p. 3a, 12b: 5a 

Vol. 14, p. 36: 162, 267: p. 326a 

Vol. 2, p. 120A, 12a: p. 444b 

Vol. 4, p. 325a Neville, Airplane Dictionary for Boys 

Vol. 5, p. 343c and Girls, p. 154-166: p. 27, 108: 160- 

Vol. 6, p. 473b 166 

Vol. 9, p. 77b, 78a Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, p. 2, 

Vol. 10, p. 140a: 65-68 168: p. 79: p. 69-71: p. 5: p. 114 

Vol. 15, Atlas Black, Big Book of Real Airplanes 
Maps Globes: Britannica Junior Vol. 15, Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 

plates 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, etc. Around, Chapter VI: Chapters IV-VI 


Other Reference Material 
Books: Arey, Aviation Science for Boys 
and Girls, p. 172-182: p. 115, 116 
Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, p. 75- 
91: p. 90: p. 77 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR is the only children’s encyclo- 
paedia that provides an atlas. Included are air-age 
maps showing principal routes throughout the world 
with an air mileage chart giving distances between 
major cities. Through study of these maps children 
acquire new geographical concepts. 


Learning that there are several types of projections used in 
making maps. 
Mercator 
Equal area 
Polar Azimuthal Equi-distance (polar projection) 
Comparing the seaman’s 
map with the airman’s map. 
Noting how inland ports 
ofentry becomeimportant 3 
in an air age. 
Making simple flight plans. 
Using their outdoor airport or 
again, flying to places all 
over the world. ; 
In the discussion following ' x 
the play, the children asked: 
What are some of the impor- 
tant flights that have been 
made in the past? 
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Denoyer, Denoyer’s School Atlas with What Makes Day and Night, Y. A. F. 
Map Reading Suggestions 1947 


Meyer, New World and Its Growth, 
“Story of Maps” 


Lindbergh, North to the Orient 

Keliher, Air Workers, Map. p. 13 

Dunn, Wings for America, p. 187-208: 
p. 200, 201 

Sickels: Riding the Air, p. 75-82 

Film Strip: Pilot Training Kit III, Jam 
Handy 1945 

Motion Picture: Maps and Their Mean- 
ing, Academy 1950 


Airplane Trip, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica 1948 


Maps are Fun, Coronet 1946 
Maps and Their Meaning, Academy 1950 


Airplane Changes the World Map, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 1942 


Study Print: Flight Across America, Life 
1940 


To India and Back in Ten Days, Life 
1944 


United Air Lines Aviation Teaching Kit — 











9.TO STUDY AND RECORD THE IMPORTANT 
FLIGHTS OF THE WORLD 


Listing questions they 
wish to answer about each 
historical event in avia- 
tion. 





What was the event? 

Who was the inventor 
or aviator? 

Where did it take place? 

When did it happen? 

Of what significance was it? 


U.S. Navy 


Deciding to share their information. 
Each being responsible for one event in the history of aviation. 
Reading from books and teacher-prepared information. 
Preparing short talks to answer their questions. 
Mlustrating their talks with an original picture (colored or 
painted). 
Dramatizing exciting events in dramatic play. 
Deciding to record their information on a time line. 
Deciding that their time line must record the earliest known 
experiences in flying. 
Deciding to project the time line a few years into the future. 
Cutting shelf paper for the time line. 
Deciding to record dates on the time line using a scale: 1 inch 
to represent a ten-year interval. 
Deciding to find out what the earliest known event in the 
history of aviation was. 
Hearing the story of Daedalus and Icarus. 
Hearing other legends. 
Flight of Etana. The Persian King. Phaehton and the sun 
chariot. 
Learning about internal combustion engine. 
Deciding that man first attempted to imitate the flight of birds 
and hearing reports. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s experiments with flying machines (around 
1490). 
Besnier’s glider (1648). 


Learning that experiments with balloons were successful, hear- 
ing reports about the experiments and adding to the time line. 
Montgolfier’s balloon (1783). 
De Rozier’s and Arlandes’ flight (1783). 
Blanchard and Jeffries’ flight (1785). 
Giffard’s dirigible (1898). , 
Von Zeppelin’s dirigible (1898). 
Santos-Dumont’s flight (1901). 
Bleriot’s crossing of the English Channel (1909). 
Airmail regularly scheduled (1918) 
Smith’s flight from England to Australia (1919) 
Kelly’s nonstop flight across the United States (1923). 
Byrd’s flight to the North Pole (1926). 
Lindbergh’s flight to Europe (1927). 
Graf Zeppelin’s flight to New Jersey (1928). 
Byrd’s flight to the South Pole (1929) 
Post’s round the world flight (1931). 
Earhart’s flight across the Atlantic (1932). 
Piccard’s stratosphere flights (1931). 
China Clipper’s flight to China (1935). 
Hughes’ round-the-world flight (1938). 
Yeager’s piercing of the sound wall (1947). 
Playing some of these adventures. 
Deciding to locate and trace the most important flights on their 
world map. 


Reading to learn about lighter- 
than-air craft. 

Learning about: Dirigible (steer- 
able). Balloons (non-steer- 
able). What makes a balloon 
rise. Having a balloon ascen- 
sion. 

Making a pictograph showing the 
relative altitudes at which heavier- 
than-air craft and lighter-than-air 
craft can fly. 

Montgomery’s gliders (1884). 

Langley’s experiments (1896). 

Wright Brothers’ experiments 
(1903). 

Making model gliders. 


Enjoying a story of the Wright Brothers’ flights in the first 
motor-driven airplane, 1903. 

Hearing reports on the adventurous flights that followed. (This 
list is limited, since the “firsts” in aviation during succeeding 
years become too numerous to list here.) 
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TO MAKE MODEL GLIDERS 


Seeking information about gliders. 
Discussing different types of gliders. 
Finding out how to make a model glider. 
Reviewing man’s first attempts to conquer the air in heavier- 
than-air craft. 
Learning how early gliders contributed to the science of gliding. 
Learning about camber, dihedral angle, etc. 
Making and assemblying the glider. 
Testing wing for correct balance. 
Learning how gliders fly. 
Having an air meet and checking glider flights for: 
Altitude Craftsmanship 


Distance Landing 
Time in the air 




















Reference Material Used 


Britannica Junior: Vol. 5, p. la: p. 46a 
Vol. 6, p. 142a: 370b: 371 


Vol 2, p. 277b: p. 494: p. 130b: p. 134- 


* 135: p. 294b, 495: 111b 


Vol. 12, p. 145a: p. 293: p. 251: p. 250, 


254b 
Vol. 8, p. 103A: 113a: 118b 
Vol. 7, p. 106AB: 165a: 164a 
Vol. 13, p. 63: p. 128a 
Vol. 3, p. 33b, 34: p. 421b: p. 37a 
Vol. 14, p. 159a: 159b 
Vol. 11: p. 165a 


Vol. 15, p. 195b, 196 

Vol. 9, p. 162-163 

Vol. 10, p. 253-255 

Vol. 2, p. 459a: 505A: 496a, 497: p. 

266Bb: pv. 499a: p. 493b 
Other Reference Material 

Books: Barry, Wonder Flights of Long 

Ago, p. 19-49 
Hovious, Wings for Reading, p. 191-206 
Maizlish, Wonderful Wings 
Mooney, Up Ship Adventure 
Pennsylvania Writers, Aircraft, p. 5-11 
Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation, Chap- 

ter II: p. 12 


Sickels, Riding the Air, p. 11-14, 27-36, 
47-66, 141-144: p. 47-49 


Dunn, Wings for America, p. 33-34: 
Chapter 2 

Grimm, Junior Aviation Science, Chap- 
ter III 

Ray, Story of American Aviation 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopaedia, 1951 
ed. Vol. VI, p. 170-173 (Newton & 
Galileo) 

World Book Encyclopaedia: 1951 edition, 
Vol. XIII, p. 5619-5620 


Keliher, Air Workers, p. 6-11 


Film Strips: Air Transportation, Curricu- 
lum 27 fr. Color 1950 


Study Print: Balloon Hangar, Life 1940 


Development of Air Transportation in the 
United States to 1950, U.A.L. 


Northrup Wing, Fortune 
Skyway Flivver: Helicopter, Life 
Sikorsky’s Helicopter, Life 1943 


Chart: Wright Brothers’ “Flying Ma- 
chine” U.A.L. 1943 





10. TO MAKE BALLOONS 


Learning how to make balloons. 
Reading and following directions. 
Finding out about early balloons. 
Learning about lighter-than-air craft. 
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Learning how aviation renders services: 


Carrying passengers 
Carrying mail 

Carrying cargo 

Spraying fields and orchards 





Learning about the meaning of rigid, 
semi-rigid and non-rigid in this study. 
Learning about uses and restrictions 
of use of dirigibles. 

Learning about stratosphere balloons. 
Finding out how airships rise and how 
they are kept aloft. ease 


TO MAKE AN AVIATION DICTIONARY 


Listing new words and terms they had learned. 
Selecting the terms. 

Writing simple definitions. 

Arranging the terms in alphabetical order. 
Adding new words as they are encountered. 


Referring to terms for accurate explanations as they make 
reports, discuss, and write. 

In several discussions throughout the unit, the children displayed 
interest in how aviation affects their living. It was agreed, at this 
point, that it might be well to summarize the ways aviation does 
affect us today. 


TO SUMMARIZE HOW AVIATION AFFECTS 
DAILY LIVING 


Learning the importance of an airport to a community. 
Revenue — Livelihood—Recreation— Accessibility to other 
places. 
Procurement of perishables and urgently needed materials 
with speed—Recreation. 
Learning the advantages and disadvantages of air transporta- 
tion compared with water and land transportation: 


Advantages: Speed—Sometimes. 
Preservation of materials. 
— Medicine can be transported faster—People can be 
own. 


Disadvantages: Costly for large shipments of goods. 
Lack of facilities to handle certain cargoes 
Learning about rules and regulations: 
Tariffs 
Duties on commodities 
Immigration laws 
Quarantine laws 


Learning the needs for stringent health regulations for passen- 
gers to avoid the spreading of epidemics. 
Learning about mail service: 

Speed— Quantity —Cost—Subsidies. 
Learning how aviation has increasingly made the world more 
interdependent and seemingly smaller: 

Speed can cover space. 

Exchange of mail and commodities. 

Time has become more important than distance. 


Learning how aviation has contributed to the exchange of culture 
and ideas. 


‘Acquaintance with people from other places. 
—_ Language— Economic status—Occupa- 
ons. 
Relief for people in other countries. 
Exchange positions. 
Mail services. 
Increase in individual and group travel. 


U S. Navy 


Vol. 12, p. 293 
Vol. 13,-p. 536b 
Vol. 15, p. lla 


Reference Material Used 
Britannica Junior: Vol. 2, p. 130a: p. 
444b: p. 505a, 128b: p. 114, 128, 380a: 
496-505 


Vol. 8, p. 113a 
Vol. 14, p. 159: p. 160, 162, 165: 267 
Vol. 3, p. 250b 
Vol. 6, p. 164a 


Other Reference Material 
Book: Keliher, Air Workers, p. 6-11 
Arey, Elementary School Science for the 
Air Age 
Dunn, Wings for America 


Spotting forest fires 
Providing recreation 
Aiding in warfare 
Providing rescue 
Making photographs 


Advertising 
ie. Exploring 
i Protecting health 


Facilitating map making 
Making surveys 


Learning how aviation has indicated the need for greater empha- 
sis on scientific research and development. 


Learning that aviation has created a new appreciation of maps 
and of the shape of the world. 


Comparing time and cost of travel from Missouri to California 
in 1856 using covered wagons with air travel for the same 
distance in 1952. 


Checking cargo sent from various regions and placing them on a 
pictorial products map. 


Checking great circle routes for flights from various places. 


Making a graph showing the shrinking size of the United States 
and the world according to flying time. 


Recalling that aviation has altered the concept of military strategy. 
Sharing current news regarding developments in aviation. 
Making a scrapbook of famous persons in the field of aviation. 
Reading fiction books about sky adventures. 
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Port of New York Authority 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a consfant stimulant for vo- 
cabulary growth. The child meets new worlds in simple 
context that gives them meaning and points out rela- 
tionships that assure retention. As many as 30 new 
words was the average vocabulary addition from a 
study of aviation using the unit method backed by a 
classroom set of Britannica Junior. 


Grimm, Junior Aviation Science 

Hovious, Wings for Reading 

Mooney, Airplanes Serve the World 
Around 

Pennsylvania Writers, Aircraft 

Phillips, On the Airways 

Potter, Fundamentals of Aviation 

Sickels, Riding the Air 


Smith, Gliders and Airplanes 
Whipple, Airplanes at Work 


Study Prints: Air Freight, School and 
College Service U.A.L. 


Developnmet of Air Transportation in the 
United States to 1950, U.A.A. 


Pamphlet: World Trade in the Air Age 








TO LOOK INTO THE FUTURE FOR AIR TRANS- 


PORTATION 


Reading to learn about present experimental work in the field of 


aviation. 


Discussing and reviewing the many ways airplances have ad- 


vanced during the past few years. 


Telling and writing imaginary stories or trips. 
Creating new airplane and airport designs. 
Making prophesies and telling why. 

Air transportation will remain important. 

Air transportation will increase in importance. 


Speed 
Scientific discoveries 
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The New Edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR for Classroom, 
Library and Home use and what it provides for a Study Unit Group 
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selected by children in classrooms. The latge text type, well spaced, is easy 
on youngeyes.  _ 

2 Selected Contest ond Completesioss of Coverage—All material is chosen, written and © 
edited for ite interest, to children. Each subject-ie-covered thoroughly by 
a leading authority in that field. a 


‘Short Sentences—The articles > Jrintor were written especially for 


itichen 
" young minds. Sentence structate is simple and short. 


Start Poregrphe—Paragraphe in all articles are kept short to sustain interest 
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Mr. John Rowe, Educational Director 
| Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., Dept. 64-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Mr: Rowe: Please send me details and information on the 
many other teaching aids offered by BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
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6 Colorful illustrations — Britannica Junior is profusely illustrated with je yore 2 
paintings and drawings in full color. These pictures were selected ly 
to please boys and girls and stimulate their interest. . 

7 ‘Six Different Types of Maps—Throughout Britannica Junior can be found attractive, 


accurate maps showing history, physical description, products and industries, 
oe bird towns and cities. An entire World Atlas with Index 


migrations, 
is included in Volume 15, _ 
“9 Diagrammatic Drawings— Many sulijects are explained by concise, simple drawings 
that show boys and girls “how things work.” 
9 Ready Reference Index—-Complete references and cross references are contained 
in a single volume, arranged to be used similarly to standard dictionaries and 
adult encyclopaedias. ; 
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John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 














A MUSEUM TEACHER 
DISCUSSES. ... 


ART for 
Children 6 to 9 


BARBARA WHIPPLE SCHILLING 


Instructor in Painting, Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, New York 





IN TEACHING children of ages six to nine, it seems that the ideal plan lies 
in a combination. A combination of letting them use their own ideas—and in- 
troducing new ones; of letting them use the material at their disposal as they 
wish to—and suggesting new methods; of letting them find their own way 
wherever possible—and giving them assistance and direction when needed. 


During the course of a season some of the new ideas | have introduced to 
them have been in the form of a piece of storytelling music, a poem, or an 
imaginary trip to the zoo or circus. These subjects were discussed by the 
group and the painting followed. 


Sometimes a new process will stimulate children. There is button-printing, 
crayon resist, scratch drawing into black tempera over crayon, and pasting 
up of cut, colored-paper shapes. The best results from the younger children 
usually come from a spontaneous handling of the medium. The most any 
teacher can do is provide a subject or a technique which appeals to them, 
and give the less confident child the courage to ''go ahead." 





As a child moves into his ninth year he becomes more interested in draw- 
ing, and this | encourage, not only because | feel drawing is the grammar of 
all art, but also because it develops the child's power of observation. The 
more he can draw, the greater will be his confidence in being able to express 
a thing as he wishes. | also like to see the drawings that he does away from 
class, and | encourage sketching. 





The painting of the horse was one which found its source in a fine Egyp- 
: tian statuette in the Gallery. The pink saddle was, of course, the child's own 
idea. The snow vista is an example of a painting by a girl who has plenty of 
good ideas of her own. She frequently bogs down at superimposed ideas or 
techniques. The crayon-resist design is another example of work done by a 
dedicated student. The texture caused by the black paint over the other 
, areas is extremely pleasing. The baseball player is the direct result of asking 
the boy what he likes best to do in the springtime. Frequently by finding out 
this information we can encourage a sincere and honest expression. 


There is another boy in my class. | have no paintings of his to show. A 
typical painting by him is a group of fighting men. The fort appears and 
then the men. A flaming arrow is painted. The fort then goes up in flames. 
Flames devour the entire picture until there is nothing left. | have no idea 
what resentments this child is working out in paint, but | know that painting 
gives him a release. | never criticize his wholesale annihilation on the bogus 
paper. Let him do it there. 


A group project for the whole class is gratifying for all. Last summer even 
the littlest children responded to a mural project depicting Africa (as they 
knew it from the films shown them). Some objects were painted directly on 
the mural, but for the most part the children painted their animals, houses 
and people on their own paper and then cut them = (Continued on page 94) 
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Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Wheatley Elementary School, scrape away dirt, scum, and discoloration. Use 
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GOURDS can be 


used Creatively 


THE shape of a gourd may suggest some bird, 
animal, or other object the children have seen. 
This resemblance motivates them to create from 
the gourd some object of interest. For example, a 
gourd with a long crooked neck may suggest a 
bird or a turkey, while other shapes may indicate 
a bowl or a cooky jar. Making one of these ob- 
jects provides an opportunity for the pupil to ex- 
plore and improve his creative abilities. 


MARY The materials needed for the project are a 
MARGUERITE handsaw, needle and thread, paring knife, glue, 
BROOKS and some paints (tempera, water colors, or oils). 


Soak and wash the gourd. With a paring knife 
Temple, Texas 

sandpaper to smooth the surface. Saw off one 
inch from the small end of the gourd. Empty it 
and save seeds for making jewelry. 

From this point, develop the project in your 
own way. For making a penguin, the gourd is left 
whole. For a duck or a swan, the legs are rolled 
paper inserted in holes made in the gourd. A 
fruit basket is made by sawing out a piece be- 
tween the handle and the basket, on each side. 
Other gifts to make: ash trays, candy dishes. 

Paint the seeds; then string them like beads. 

If gourds are not available from gardens or 
stores in your community, write to Pearson's 
Gourd Farm, 1409 N. Merced Avenue, El Monte, 


California. A circular will be sent on request. 
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Photographs by George P. Miller, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


POTATO PRINTING 


CHILDREN of all ages seem to get a real joy out of 
printing with potatoes. The materials are familiar to 
them and the steps are simple and easy to follow. | was 
particularly interested in the enthusiasm of the second- 
grade class | visited at the Campus Elementary School 
of Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
These six- and seven-year-olds in Mr. Huber's class 
were busily carving potatoes, spreading inks, and mak- 
ing many colorful prints. 

This project is most successful if thoroughly ex- 
plained and demonstrated beforehand. For the very 
young child the "cutting out’ procedure is best. He 
cuts away his design area, and the remaining surface of 
the potato will be the part inked. 

Older children often enjoy cutting away all of the 
potato except their design. This raised area is then the 
portion that prints. Either method is interesting and 
both can be used to produce colorful exciting prints. 

With a cutting tool, either the type used for lino- 
leum block prints, or an ordinary paring knife, cut the 
design to be printed—on the flat side of half a potato. 
Birds, flowers, animals, or a design are all good. This 
may be drawn lightly on the potato before the cutting 
is begun. 

When the cutting is finished spread ink on a piece 
of cardboard or glass. Printers’ ink works out well and 
comes in bright colors. The water-soluble type is easier 
to clean off children's hands than the regular printers’ 
ink which requires turpentine. Poster paint may be used 
if it is thick enough. 

Now dip the potato's cut surface in the ink. Press 
it firmly on the paper. Lift it carefully so as not to 
smear, and there is a potato print! 

Some suggested projects are the making of greeting 
cards, place mats, scrapbook covers, and. napkins. 


MURIEL ANDERSON 
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Illustrating Stories ineq 







































LET'S go to Mrs. Hussey's second grade in Fishweir School, Jacksonville, Florida, and Ten scen 
see how her children learn to illustrate the high points of a story. On this particular iustrated. 
day a record player has been brought in so we can listen to a new album—the story of |. that the 
Sleeping Beauty, set to Tchaikovsky's music. (See "Brier Rose" in Huber's Stories and  } om, (Tem 
Verse for Children, published by The Macmillan Co.) of the pict 

Forty pairs of bright eyes shine with anticipation when their teacher says, “Listen | sidren, [+ 
carefully to the music and the story. See all the different pictures that pass through hings ever 
your imaginations as you hear the story of the Princess who pricked her finger and slept | siden du 
for a hundred years. Let's see how it happened and what made her wake up. his picture 

"After we hear the whole story, would you like to draw a picture of one part of it? Mere are 
Close your eyes if you wish, or put your heads on your desks. That way maybe you can |i, ond Ne 
see the whole story better. Then you can pick out the part you wish to illustrate." al wees. 

There are two records with four sides to this charming story illustrated by Norman | joy direc: 
Rose (Sleeping Beauty, Children's Record Guild, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New wspecially « 
York 13). Interspersed throughout are the lilting rhythms of Tchaikovsky's ballet music | ss. i, not 
and the lovely ‘Sleeping Beauty Waltz." The children described the pictures they saw, | nate i « 


after each record was played. This focused their attention on the important events. fon, and € 
4 J 


CANDLES Go ’Round and ’Round x 


CARRIE RARICK 


Teacher, First Grade, Licking Heights School, 
Pataskala, Ohio 


WE HAD been learning about the “olden days," so candles fin- 
ished the unit nicely. And what lovely gifts they made for 
mothers, when set in little papier-mache candleholders! 

Mrs. Christopher, the seventh-grade teacher, told us we 
would need the following materials: For each candle—a stick of 
paraffin; a 15” piece of heavy white cord for the wick, with a 
loop in the top of the cord for a fingerhold; and a bolt or 
weight to tie to the bottom. Also, a tall pail for hot water and 
paraffin; a small hot plate to keep it melted; and newspapers 
around the room to walk over while "we dripped.” 

She brought in her record player and a lively march. She 
lined us up holding our cords with the weights attached, and 
around we went. Each time we went around we made a quick 
dip in the paraffin pail. (Preheat it for half an hour before using.) 

First the wick became stiff, and then the coated cords began 
to look like thin candles. When they were thick enough, we 
thumbtacked them to the blackboard edge to dry. 
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JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of School Art, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Ten scenes were decided upon, after a discussion of the best parts of the story to be 
ihstrated. They made their pictures on 12” x 18” manila paper with large crayon lines 
w that their work could be seen when tacked later on the bulletin board, across the 
tom. (Tempera paint or powdered tempera are good to work with too.) When most 
othe pictures were finished, there was an evaluation period. This means so much to 
dildren. It is then that they tell their classmates about their work and hear the nice 
hings everyone has to say. There are always a few sensible ideas suggested by other 
tildren during such inspections. We ask, "Can anyone suggest anything to improve 
his picture?" These ideas may be taken or not, just as the young artist thinks best. 
Here are ten of their drawings which illustrate the story beautifully from beginning 
tpend. Notice the individual style of each child and the various symbols for figures 
ad trees. All of the children filled their papers well, for good composition. Some 
trew directly with bold crayen lines; others insisted on making sketches in pencil first, 
upecially detailed drawings of people. Who are we to say that any method a child 
wes is not right? He is the creator of his own art expression and should be allowed to 
make his own choices in order to insure spontaneity in his art. Suggestions, apprecia- 
ition, and encouragement, however, may always be offered. 


MOLLY McCGIRR 


Teacher, First Grade, Creighton School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 











AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK P aper-P late P roxtes 


for Open House 


OUR first-graders used inexpensive coarse porous paper plates 
in the eight-inch size, to make faces to represent their own at 
their respective desks on Open House Night. Each child painted 
his own eyes and mouth on his paper-plate face, put in his nose 
and cheeks with rouge left from a Christmas play, and added 
the small touches he desired in crayon. 

The hair was made of crepe paper—we even had one with 
orange hair! For a boy, we spread rubber cement on the rim of 
the concave side of the plate, and set it down on a larger 
square of crepe paper. The paper was folded over, stapled, and 
given a "hair cut." Two thicknesses of crepe paper were used 
for the girls’ hair, which was braided or fringed. 

A bent coat hanger held the face in place at each child's 
desk. The curved top of the hanger was slipped in between the 
hair and the plate. Two pieces of masking tape held a crayoned 
paper shirt or dress to the back of the seat. Visitors were very 
much amused with the results! 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


ALICE MUNSON 


Kindergarten Teacher, Pompton Lakes Elementary School, 
Pompton Plains, New Jersey 


M* speech defects are curable if help is given in the 
early stages. Those slight defects that develop while 
children are learning to talk should be corrected. The kin- 
dergarten teacher can probably do the most to help if she 
will plan language arts, music, games, and rhythms with 
speech correction in mind. 

Parents of kindergarten children are usually willing to co- 
operate with the teacher in bringing about speech correc- 
tion. Children of this age level least resent parental help. 
So I firmly believe that this is the period to do as much 
corrective work as the teachers and parents can accomplish 
by cooperating. If a child has more than a slight speech 
defect, the teacher and parent need the help of a trained 
speech correctionist. 

When a child comes to school for the first time, I have 
found that he is eager to learn and eager to share. Most 
children like approval from adults, and especially from their 
classmates. In one of my groups I had a boy who had been 
born tongue-tied. The necessary operation had not been 
performed until he was three and a half years old. When 
he entered school, the other children and I were unable to 
understand him. But he always wanted to be a part of the 
group discussion. We always gave him a turn to speak the 
same as the other children. Very soon the children learned 
to accept him. I always explained that Jack had a different 
way of talking but that he “was going to learn to talk our 
way.” Consequently, the children thought nothing of the 
situation and gave Jack his turn whenever he had occasion 
to talk. By the end of the school year his improvement was 
tremendous. 

Here are some games that help with speech: Counting 
articles. Guessing the names of objects in a box. Telling 
someone how to get to a certain place. Naming articles of 
food to place in an imaginary school, or picnic, lunch. 

Puppet shows are effective, particularly in helping chil- 
dren who are reluctant to try to talk. Some children lose 
self-consciousness in talking for a puppet. 

Rhythm is one of the finest ways to help children who 
have speech defects. Marching, skipping, dancing, running, 
and so on, in time to music is very useful. Rhythm in 

choral speaking is excellent. During 

ni ig 
that is hard to say is mentioned, 
take time to pronounce it correctly 


music classes, choose songs with dis- 
~ and to have each child repeat it 





tinctive rhythm; play singing games. 
Whenever an unusual word or one 











= correctly. Words related to the sea- 
_— sons and the holidays should be treat- 
Pupil’s side ed this way. 

It is easy to make a set of speech- 
gd te correction cards that will help you 
—_ locate sounds each child finds diffi- 

wagon cult. Mount on 9” x 12” tagboard 


— three pictures of each desired sound. 
og Choose words that have the particu- 
Zz lar sound in the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of words. See 
sample card for the letter G. 











Teacher's side 
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The photograph above shows chil- 
dren at play in the Shaver Private 
Kindergarten at Lubbock, Texas. 


AT SCHOOL 


EDNA BEVAN 


The poem lends itself to action. 
Pointing to self and pretending to 
draw by making big stroking mo- 
tions in the air are unmistakable. 
Playing with toys may be represent- 
ed in any way individuals choose. 
(Take time out for demonstrations 
and guessing.) Bend one arm as 
though holding a box and toss in 
imaginary toys picked off the floor. 


When everyone is singing, 

That’s what I like to do. 

And when they’re drawing pictures, 
I draw a picture, too. 


Then when it’s time to play with toys, 

I build a house of blocks. 

And when teacher says, “Put toys away,” 
I put them in a box. 


Of course the thought content 
calls for discussion. Here are co- 
operation and group spirit expressed 
in language that makes sense to 
the kindergarten set. 


When our teacher asks for help, 

I always say, “I will.” 

And when she says, “Be quiet, please.” 
I’m very, very still. 








ARVILLA HANSON 


Kindergarten Teacher, Waterford State Graded School, 
Waterford, Wisconsin 


LEARNING COLORS 


oME children come to school knowing six or eight colors, while others know none 
S at all. The ones who do not know need to acquire the knowledge and the ones 
who do know must not be bored. Since children love games, we intersperse our other 
activities with games featuring colors. Here are a few of the many we use. 

Same-Sound Game.—I fold 9” x 12” sheets of colored construction paper through 
the center and stand them up like small screens along a low cupboard. In front of 
each colored screen, I place a familiar object with a name that rhymes with the color 
name. For example, in front of the red screen, I put a doll bed from the dollhouse. 
The children play school, testing each other’s knowledge by removing the objects 
and replacing them correctly. 

Block Race.—The small wooden colored cubes or blocks lend themselves to many 
good uses as the children are learning colors. The following is one of the many games 
my pupils play with them: Place six colored strips of paper on the floor about a foot 
apart in two parallel lines. Divide the group into two teams. At each end of the 
racing area place two chairs. Place six colored blocks on each chair at one end. At 
a signal, two opponents start from the empty chairs at the opposite end, run for 
their blocks, and place them on the matching papers on the floor, and return to their 
starting chairs. They keep score on the blackboard. 

Beanbag Game.—I painted six one-pound coffee cans in the six primary colors and 
fastened them securely with screws on a wooden board. (Continued on page 101) 
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SCIENCE and Miss Thacys Earthuorms 


M‘*: Edith Tracy, third-grade teacher in 
the Briar Hill School, is a law-abiding 
citizen. Recently she learned of a state law 
requiring all teachers to teach the evil effects 
of alcohol in every grade. Eager to comply, she 
worked up a science lesson on the effects of 
Demon Rum. 

The high point of the lesson was an experi- 
ment with two earthworms and two drinking 
glasses. One of the glasses contained water and 
the other alcohol. Miss Tracy dunked one earth- 
worm in the water, the other in the alcohol, and 
kept each of them submerged for thirty seconds. 
Then with a flourish she held up both for inspec- 
tion. The watered worm was wriggling happily, 
apparently none the worse for his bath. The 
alcoholic worm, poor thing, was properly dead. 
“There!” exclaimed Miss Tracy in significant 
tones. “What does this experiment prove?” 

A long pause, some earnest scratching of 
heads, and Johnny, the star science pupil, piped 
up, “I think the experiment proves that, if you 
drink alcohol, why, you won’t have worms in 
your stomach.” 

Johnny and Miss T. were both engaged in 
that common form of short-circuited thinking 
known as Judging from Insufficient Evidence. 
Johnny’s conclusion about worms in the stomach 
may have been true or false, but either way, the 
evidence of the experiment was too flimsy to 
give a reliable answer. Miss T.’s interpretation, 
that alcohol kills people, was equally unsup- 
ported by the evidence of the experiment. 

The same sort of semithinking goes on every- 
where. It produces such statements as: “We 
moved the goldfish bowl from the window to the 
shady side of the room and the goldfish died. 
This proves that fish need sunlight.” Or: “Es- 
kimos live in a cold climate and eat lots of fat. 
This proves that fat is a good food for keeping 
you warm.” And so on, blithely, with never a 
thought for the bubble gum that somebody 
dropped, sub rosa, into the fishbowl, or for the 
obvious fact that an Eskimo with an over- 
powering yen for fresh strawberries would be a 
frustrated Eskimo indeed. 

You may wonder why this should bother me. 
After all, the children will eventually learn that 
fish die of many causes, and the Eskimos eat lots 
of fat because lots of fat is available for eating. 
So why make such a fuss over it? Because this 
boils down to one of the major objectives of 
teaching science in the elementary school— 
development of the scientific attitude. 

“The scientific attitude” may linger in your 
mind as something that has to do with rules for 
writing up an experiment in Botany 23, or that 
you mustn’t draw a paramecium as you see him 
drawn in the textbook but as you really see him 
—a monstrous jellylike object interspread with 
long curvy hairs (your eyelashes). The scientific 
attitude is far more important than that, not 
only to your pupils as they are now but to the 
citizens and adults they will grow up to be. 

To put it too briefly, the scientific attitude 
is a preference for and a belief in logical think- 
ing. A person who operates from such a view- 
point shows certain highly desirable traits: 

He believes firmly that things don’t “just 
happen” without a cause. 

He does not form an opinion on the basis of 
slim evidence. 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


He seeks for reliable and adequate evidence 
before forming an opinion or judgment, and he 
tries to check the reliability of its sources. 

He is ready to change his opinion if new evi- 
dence warrants it. 

And more of the same. This may sound ele- 
gant and formidable when applied to an elemen- 
tary school youngster, but it turns out to be 
nothing more than organized common sense, as 
we can see by testing it. 

Situation 1— 

Joan’s job was to water the plants on the 
window sill. One of the plants, off to one side, 
was forgotten for several days. It began to 
droop and wither, and an attempt to revive it 
failed. The children discussed the event and 
came to a conclusion: Plants need water. In 
the ensuing discussion the teacher guided their 
thinking toward the following ideas: 

Do we really know why the plant died? Can 
we plan an experiment that will give us better 
evidence? (Get two plants of the same kind, as 
nearly alike as possible in size, state of health, 
and so on. Place side by side. Water one but not 
the other. Wait for results.) Then can we say, 
“All plants need water”? (No, only these two 
particular plants, and probably others of the 
same kind.) How can we find out whether all 
kinds of plants need water? (Do other experi- 
ments; ask gardeners and plant scientists; read 


books about plants.) 


Situation 2— 

A committee reported on a series of electricity 
experiments. They had tested a number of sub- 
stances to see which ones conduct electricity, 
following directions in their textbook. Every- 
thing made of metal tested out properly as a 
conductor of electricity, “just like it says in the 
book,” except for a dime-store brass cuff link. 
The committee reported, “We guess we didn’t 
do it right or something, but the book says that 
brass is a conductor of electricity, so we'll put 
it on the list.” 

Instead of accepting this, the teacher en- 
couraged the committee to explore the mystery 
further. They checked with the store manager, 
who confirmed that the cuff link was really made 
of brass. Another textbook confirmed their own 
textbook’s statement that brass is a metal and 
a good conductor of electricity. Finally they 
brought their homemade testing apparatus to the 
custodian for a check. He gave it a clean bill 
of health—but still the cuff link refused to con- 
duct electricity. By now the custodian was as 
intrigued as the children. He scratched the 
brass with a knife and discovered the culprit. 
The cuff link had been coated with a thin layer 
of clear lacquer to keep it from tarnishing. 
Lacquer is not a conductor of electricity. 

This is not a world-shaking fact in itself, but 
the process of exploration gave the committee 
some wondrous practice in checking authority 
against authority, in obtaining information from 
various sources, and best of all in experiencing 
the satisfaction that comes from firsthand dig- 
ging for the truth. (Continued on page 102) 











HAVE you ever observed a youngster discover- 
ing the world? It's quite a sight—if you can 
stand it. The discovery may occur at any time; 
for example, while you're busy explaining the 
safety rules for tomorrow's trip. While you 
speak, you notice one little scholar who is cov- 
ering first one ear and then the other. He is 
listening to you, in a manner of speaking, but 
his chief concern is to find out something about 
ears and sounds. 

At another time you may find him squinting 
through one eye and then the other, or tickling 
himself under the chin and back of the neck. He 
is busy discovering the world through his senses. 
Even though he is not giving you his best grade 
of attention, he deserves your moderate bless- 
ing. 





The Sniffies and the Feelies 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


Nina Schneider 


In fact, he deserves some formal recognition 
for his momentous discoveries, through simple 
discussions of the five senses and through games 
and activities that will help him to organize his 
findings. Here are two simple little "experiment 
games" that add a bit of fun to the exploration 
of the senses of smell and touch. 

1. The Sniffies.—Obtain several small empty 
covered jars. In each place a bit of some odor- 
ous substance, such as cocoa, vinegar, cinna- 
mon, pepper, paprika, soap, lemon, nutmeg, 
cloves, peppermint candy, and orange peel. The 
game is played in pairs. One child shuts his 
eyes while the other opens one jar at a time 
and submits it to his partner for sniffing. After 
a week or so the children will have become test- 
wise, or rather sniffwise. Then it is time to 
change the. contents of the jars for new sub- 
stances. 

2. The Feelies.—This, too, is played in pairs, 
with one child shutting his eyes and the other 
submitting test materials. These are selected for 
exploring the sense of touch, with bits of 
distinctive-feeling materials, such as fur, silk, 
wool, rubber, leather, sandpaper, velvet, cotton, 
cellophane, and cardboard. 
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5 Music Problems 


Beatrice Krone 
Wants to Discuss with You 


if a child has proper hearing, is the failure to 
match tones always curable? How much time 
should | devote to teaching individual first- 
— when the only time | have available 
s during the music period? 


- most cases, children with normal hearing 
can be helped to sing accurately. Many chil- 
dren at first-grade level, especially, lack experi- 
ence in singing, and for these, continuous op- 
portunities to sing and play will help correct 
pitch inaccuracies. Also, many children at this 
age level are not in the habit of listening care- 
fully, and matching tones demands concentra- 
tion. When children become so interested that 
they give their undivided attention they usually 
become more accurate. 

Try to provide opportunities for individuals 
to have many music experiences besides sing- 
ing—activities in which they can become ab- 
sorbed, and which require careful listening. 
These can be a part of the regular music peri- 
od. Successful participation in many types of 
music activities will increase a child’s self- 
confidence in his ability to take his place with 
the others in music. Lack of confidence and 
nervousness are often the reasons for inaccurate 
singing. Don’t forget: “The woods would be 
very silent if no birds sang there except those 
that sang best.” What music means to the indi- 
vidual child is far more important than the mu- 
sical excellence of his performance. 


Do tng w activities have any value 
with children above fourth grade? We do not 
have any program of instrumental instruction 
in grades 1 through 6. 

F WE can change the wording of your ques- 

tion to “instrumental activities” (meaning 
the use of nonorchestral, as well as occasional 
orchestral, instruments) instead of 


Latin American songs need drums 
of various sizes, and gourd scrapers. 

Just as our repertory of folk songs 
increases to include songs from all 
over the world, so our use of instruments in- 
creases and grows from experiences with the 
rhythm-band type to a wider variety of percus- 
sion instruments. Moreover, bells, psalteries, 
tonettes, recorders (woodwinds), and harmonic 
instruments will be added. When you do have 
instrumental classes, violins and clarinets may be 
added to the nonorchestral instruments. 


I cannot play the piano and el am required 
to teach all the music in my grade. What 
suggestions can you give me? Is it difficult to 
play the autoharp? Would this instrument be 
of value to my group? 


‘ine ability to play the piano most certainly 
helps in carrying on the music activities in 
your fifth grade, but it is not essential to a 
successful music program. You will find that 
the recordings of the songs you want to learn 
from your particular textbook series will serve as 
a teaching aid, and will give the children a 
standard by which to judge the quality of their 
own singing. 

Try to have melodic instruments such as bells 
and xylophones available so that the children 
can use them often. Piano accompaniments are 
not so essential as you may think, for many 
songs are more appropriately accompanied by 
percussion instruments only. The autoharp or 
Harmolin will supply chords for the accompani- 
ment when you need to enrich songs with a 
chordal background. 

Autoharps are easily played, and the skill of 
changing from one chord to another is quickly 
acquired by both children and teachers who 





“rhythm-band activities,” the answer is 
surely yes! We continue to use all the 
instruments which are normally used in 
rhythm bands, but we choose individual 
ones which are appropriate for the par- 
ticular song we are singing. We do not 
think of these as a “band” experience, 
but rather as providing a suitable ac- 
companiment that is right for the song. 
Sometimes only one instrument is need- 
ed; some types of songs can use several ; 
but very seldom, if ever, would the en- 
tire array of rhythm-band instruments 
be needed. For instance: 

Mexican songs often need drums and 
maracas (gourd rattles) . 

Oriental songs might need drums, a 
triangle, finger cymbals, sticks, gong, 
wood blocks, psaltery, and bells. 

Italian and Spanish songs and dances 
often need a tambourine to mark the 
rhythm, and to give added zest to the 
music. 
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COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


have no piano experience. Fortunately, many 
of the songs in music textbooks now have chords 
written below or above each measure so that the 
ability to play a satisfying accompaniment can 
be learned without a previous knowledge of 
harmony. 

Two books which are helpful to beginning 
players are: Sing and Play with the Autoharp 
by R. McLaughlin and M. Dawley, and Har- 
mony Fun with the Autoharp by B. Krone. 
They may be obtained from Children’s Music 
Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. Both books contain suggestions for com- 
bining the autoharp with other instruments for 
enriching the folk songs included in them. 


Is song writing by children sufficiently essen- 
tial that | should try to do it as a class project 
even though | can't do it with any degree of 
ease? Music is difficult for me and | teach my 
own without benefit of a music supervisor. 


RITING original songs is one of those activi- 
ties which result from an experience that 
is full of meaning for children. It cannot be 
forced simply for the exercise of writing notes 
on a staff as a means of learning notation. 
While this activity is not “an essential” in car- 
rying on a good music program, it is surely an 
enriching and a rewarding experience for chil- 
dren when it comes naturally. Perhaps you 
could precede the composing of a complete song 
by the group with many opportunities for short, 
spontaneous, musical phrases. Children should 
feel free to sing calls, street cries, and song sen- 
tences as part of their creative dramatic expres- 
sion, without thought of their being written 
down. They need to feel as free to sing their 
own tunes spontaneously as they do to create 
their own lines in a play or movements in a 
dance. However, when a special song is so right 
or so lovely that the group feels it should not be 
forgotten, then don’t be afraid to try writing it 
down. The recording of tunes is a skill which 
becomes easier every time you practice it. 


ns group is very interested in folk music. 
at folk-song anthologies would you recom- 
mend that ! use with my fourth-graders? 
Please suggest some records also. 
if 1s fine to know that your fourth-graders are 
interested in folk music. Perhaps some of 
their interest is the result of having firsthand 
experiences with folk singers in their own com- 
munity. In any case, we hope this interest re- 
sults in your children’s wanting to know better 
the various backgrounds(Continued on page 112) 


IN JANUARY: Hannah M. Lindahl 
will discuss problems in social studies. 
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JACK HOCHHAUSER 


: ye entire class agreed that the assembly 
play put on by the fifth-graders had been 
very good. Then one of my seven-year-olds 
raised the question: “When are we going to 
act?” I knew the time had arrived. Not only 
were the other faculty members waiting for the 
new teacher’s first assembly, but my class had 
fallen under the spell of the stage. 

Having worked on the professional stage, I 
was well aware of the many dictatorial practices 
usually regarded as necessary in putting on a 
production. If I had to resort to authoritarian 
techniques to achieve a successful play, my phi- 
losophy of education would have to be dis- 
carded. The problem was how to make play pro- 
duction with my pupils a creative experience. 

First, rather than imposing a script on second- 
and third-graders, why not let them write one? 
That afternoon we decided that an old Hindu 
folk tale, “The Tiger, the Brahman, and the 
Jackal,” would make a good play. 

From the beginning I used the technical terms 
of the theater, believing it was just as easy to 
say script as part, and rehearsal as practice. The 
children eagerly added the new words to their 
vocabulary. The plot was outlined, and we add- 
ed characters so that everyone could take part. 

After going over the plot we listed the char- 
acters and each child chose the part he wanted 
to play. To solve the complication of three chil- 
dren’s wanting the same role, we drew lots. 
After casting was finished we went ahead on 
writing the dialogue. Each actor created his own 
lines, which I hastily wrote down in script form. 

Riding along on the enthusiasm, we borrowed 
the office typewriter and had our first lesson in 
making a stencil. The whole class went along 
to see how a mimeograph machine operates. It 
ended up by every actor’s turning out his own 
copy. 

Rehearsals were broken down in a profession- 
al manner. Five meetings were devoted to the 
reading of the play. (One mother is convinced 
this experience taught her child how to read.) 
The next series of rehearsals was devoted to the 
blocking out of the action. I discovered that the 
raised platform inhibited the student-actors in 
an alarming manner. The more I directed, the 
stiffer and more mechanical the actors became. 

One afternoon during rest period I was read- 
ing a story with a circus background, but my 
mind was striving with this latest problem. The 
illustrations in the book gave me a clue. Why 
not move the play off the stage into the center 
of the auditorium? The floating benches could 
easily be arranged in a circle. Two or three 
display-type spots would provide light. Theater- 
in-the-round had come to Peninsula School! 

The class liked the new idea. They could 
move freely once more. No need to worry about 

being heard either. It was real play acting right 
among all the other children. 


RUTH BIRDSALL 
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My experience in costume making was nil, 
but the children came up with their own ideas. 
Gray sweat shirts with added paper horns and 
rope tails helped four children feel like water 
buffalo. The Jackals had fur caps that, to 
quote, looked “real keen.” With the help of a 
few willing mothers on Brahman and Tiger out- 
fits, the costuming problem was solved. 

What to do about the scenery was next on the 
agenda. The central staging simplified this prob- 
lem, but we did need a cage. Boys taking shop 
as an activity decided to construct one. The 
first cage was too realistic—the tiger not only 
couldn’t get out, he couldn’t get in. They had 
forgotten the door! This prompted us to talk 
about the make-believe reality of the stage. 


the Tiger 


the Brahman, and 


the Jackal 





Department Co-ordinator 


ONp 


The day arrived. I must admit I was more 
nervous than the class. All were brimming 
with excitement and confidence. One boy sug- 
gested we have a quick line-rehearsal. They 
were acting like veterans. The bell rang and 
off we went to face the audience. 

After a short introduction explaining the 
arena type of staging, the play began. Every en- 
trance was timed perfectly. I sat there beaming, 
watching the original characterizations of the 
children unfold without a hitch. The audience 
was entranced. They showed their appreciation 
with three long curtain calls. Thus came to an 
end my first attempt at creative school dramat- 
ics. Did I say end? We're now starting on our 
third production with no end in sight! 


HUNTER 1—I think he went this 
way. 

HUNTER 2—No, he went that 
way. 

HUNTER 3—But look, there are 
tracks this way. 

HUNTER 1—Let’s follow them. 

HUNTER 4—We’'d better watch 
out—that tiger may catch us instead 










ANNOUNCER—Our play is taken 
from “The Tiger, the Brahman, 
and the Jackal.” This is an old sto- 
ry that takes place in India. Ina 
forest near a little village lived a 
wicked Tiger who frightened all 
the people. In this same village 
lived a holy man called a Brahman. 
One day a band of Hunters 
searched the woods for the tiger. 
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of us catching him. 
HUNTER 2—This cage is good and 
strong. He'll never get out of it. 
HUNTER 4—Let’s find him. 
(Tiger enters, growling. There 
are general ad libs while Hunters 
capture Tiger and lock him in the 
cage.) 
HUNTER 1—Let’s go back and get 
a cart to drag this cage to town. 
(The four Hunters exit.) 
TIGER—Why did I let 
myself get caught? If ever 
I get out of this cage I'll 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The Mystery of the 
Missing Turkey 


HERE is a light-hearted play, 
featuring a turkey at the 
roasting stage. The play 
would be good for a cast of 
mixed ages. 

CHARACTERS 
MOTHER FATHER 


KATE—Their teen-age 
daughter. 


ceraLpine! —Their daughter 
FRED } and her husband. 
DONALD } —Their son and 
DEBORAH} his wife. 


LEONARD\ children. 
DONNIE 


Propuction Notes 


Scene.—Kitchen in old-fashioned farm- 
house. 

Background scenery—Window, with 
snow scene, stage left. Black kitchen 
range, center. Wooden sink cabinet, 
with small pump, stage right. 

Props— 

On stage: Rocking chair, near window. 
Table, with rolling pin, mixing bowl, 
and spoon, centered. Basket. Box for 
firewood. 

Off stage: Firewood. 

Sound effects—Rooster’s crow, jin- 
gle bells, pails clanking, stamping feet. 

Time.—Early in the morning of 


Thanksgiving Day. 


MARY 
SUE —Their grand- 


®LOIS SNELLING 


HAVE you tried imaginary 
interviews with historical 
characters for an assembly 
program? The personalities 
associated with the history 
of Thanksgiving are particu- 
larly well suited to this 
device because everyone is 
familiar with them and can 
fill in for themselves details 
not brought out in the inter- 
views. Use these suggestions 
to set your pupils off, but 
encourage them to write 
their own questions and an- 
swers. 


CHARACTERS 


JOE smitH—Master of Ceremonies. 

MARY JONES—His assistant. 

sQuANtoO—The famous Indian. 

GOVERNOR BRAproRD—Of Plymouth. 

PRISCILLA MULLENS—Representing the 
women of Plymouth. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

MRS. SARAH HALE—Editor of Godey’s 
Lady's Book. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


SETTING 


The stage is to be thought of as a 
television screen. At center is a long 
table with a concealed microphone and 
two chairs behind it. At left is a long 
bench. At right or right rear is a door 
or curtained entrance. 





IF YOU have repeatedly dramatized the story 
of the first Thanksgiving in your classroom or school, 
you might like to try something different 
this year. On these two pages are three Thanksgiving 
program ideas that may inspire your pupils. 
Remind them that giving a program is one of the best 
ways of sharing (for we give of ourselves) 
and sharing is a vital aspect of true thanksgiving. 


® KATHLEEN JEANNE DE MAIO 


(Rooster crows. Mother enters, 
tying on her apron. She walks to 
window and looks out. Rooster 
crows again.) 

KATE (enters, stretching and 
yawning )—Good morning, Mother. 
Where’s Father? 

MOTHER—Oh, good morning, 
Kate. Father left the house long 
before we were awake this morning. 
He went to the railroad station to 
meet the children. 

KATE (runs to window; claps 
hands in delight)—Why, it snowed 
last night! 

MOTHER—Yes! How they will en- 
joy that long ride in the old sleigh! 

KATE—Oh, Mother! I can hardly 
wait! We can go sledding on the 
big hill this afternoon! And may- 
be we can go ice-skating on the 
pond tonight! (Pretends to ice- 
skate around the stage.) 

MOTHER (firmly) —First, we must 
think about our Thanksgiving din- 
ner. And we had better start pre- 


paring it right now. (Walks to ta- 
ble and acts alarmed.) Oh! 

KATE (runs to Mother)—Why, 
Mother! What’s the matter? 

MOTHER (points to table)—The 
turkey! 

KATE—What do you mean? 

MOTHER—It’s gone! The turkey 
is gone! 

KATE—Gone? Gone where? 

MOTHER—It was right there! 
(Points to table.) I cleaned it and 
stuffed it and put it in the roasting 
pan last night, so that we could 
pop it into the oven first thing this 
morning! 

KATE—Oh, dear! Could you have 
put it out on the porch to keep 
cool? I'll look. (Exits... Mother 
searches kitchen. Kate returns.) 
It isn’t out there! 

MOTHER-It isn’t in here! (They 
stare at one another.) 

(Jingle bells are heard off stage. 
Mother and Kate run to window 
and look out.) 


MOTHER—There’s Father with 
your brothers and sisters and all 
our grandchildren. And here we 
are with no turkey for their 
Thanksgiving dinner! 

KATE—Maybe Father will know 
where the turkey is. 

MOTHER—Let’s not mention it 
just yet, Kate. I don’t want to 
worry him. 

KATE—AIl right, Mother. 

(Adults enter, and crowd around 
Mother and Kate. Everyone says 
hello and Happy Thanksgiving!) 

MOTHER—Where’s Father? 

GERALDINE—He went to the barn 
to do the milking, Mother. 

MOTHER—And where are your 
children, Geraldine? 

GERALDINE—They stopped out- 
side for a snowball fight. 

FRED—They will be in soon. 

DEBORAH—May we help you with 
the cooking, Mother? 

MOTHER—Er—uh—not right now, 
thank you. Kate and I will get 
things started. You must have a lot 


to talk about. Go in the living room 
and visit. (Continued on page 94) 


Thanksgiving ‘Televised 


(Joe and Mary enter. Mary 
takes stand beside door, facing 
front. Joe walks to table and 
stands behind it.) 

joe—Good evening, television au- 
dience. As you know, I am your 
friend, Joe Smith. And here to as- 
sist me with the program is your 
other good friend, Mary Jones. 
(Assistant bows.) We are so glad 
that we can share this Thanksgiv- 
ing Day program with you. We 
have some very famous and inter- 
esting guests in our studio today. 
Thanksgiving is a wonderful day in 
America, and these people probably 
will tell us something about what 
they think of it. (To Assistant.) 
Who is our first guest, Mary? 

MaARY—Well, Joe, he is a person 
we have all been hearing about for 
a long time—in fact, ever since we 
were kids in school studying Ameri- 
can history. And I am sure every- 
one will agree that he really is the 
best character in the world to open 
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a Thanksgiving Day program. La- 
dies and gentlemen (opens door)— 
Squanto! 

(Squanto enters. Erect, solemn, 
he walks to table. Joe shakes hands 
with him and indicates guest chair. 
Both sit.) 

jor—I am certainly glad to see 
you in person, Squanto. But, Mary, 
just what did you mean about 
Squanto’s being the best character 
to open a Thanksgiving program? 

MARY—It was Squanto who first 
came to the Plymouth Colony and 
made the Pilgrims feel welcome, 
Joe. Squanto was one of the most 
wonderful things that the Pilgrims 
found in America. Believe it or 
not, Squanto could speak English. 
Because the white men and red men 
could talk with each other through 
Squanto, they understood each 
other and were friends. 

jor—Yes, that must have been a 
big help. Tell me, Squanto: How 
did you happen to know English? 


(Squanto explains. He also tells 
how he taught the Pilgrims to plant 
corn. He mentions that Governor 
Bradford thanked him.) 

joe—Governor Bradford! I be- 
lieve he is to appear on our pro- 
gram today. Isn’t that right, Mary? 
(Rises. Motions Squanto to bench 
at left. Squanto sits. Mary opens 
door. Governor Bradford and 
Priscilla enter and walk to table. 
Joe shakes hands with Governor 
Bradford.) Welcome, Your Excel- 
lency. And who is this young lady? 

(Governor Bradford introduces 
Priscilla as one who came on the 
“Mayflower” with the other colo- 
nists, and explains that she helped 
prepare the Thanksgiving feast. 
Priscilla reminisces briefly.) 

jore—Governor Bradford, that 
proclamation you made in 1621 
turned out to be one of the most 
famous in American history. Won’t 
you please explain just why you 
made it? (Continued on page 91) 
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NARRATOR (in front of the cur- 
tain) —Long ago lived a great King, 
who loved the good and beautiful 
things of earth. After many years 
of war, peace had come to his king- 
dom, and every day he gave thanks 
that his people had become pros- 
perous. But he knew that to be 
really happy they must show their 
thankfulness for their good fortune. 
So he planned a great festival. At 
that time, all would come to the 
Palace, each bringing an offering of 
his best workmanship. All these 
things would be displayed and ev- 
eryone would have a chance to see 






them and admire them and express 
thanks for the days of peace and 
plenty. This is the day of the fes- 
tival. The King awaits the coming 
of his subjects. What will they 
bring? (Exits.) 

(Curtain opens to show King on 
his throne. Two Courtiers stand 
beside him. The Wise Man is close 
to the throne.) 

KING—I am eager to see what 
my subjects will bring to the fes- 
tival. Who is first? 

POTTERY MAKERS (approaching 
and bowing)—We have labored 
long at our potter’s wheel, O King. 
This is our best work. (Present 
objects made of pottery.) 

(Courtiers take pottery and place 
it on display. Pottery Makers bow 
and go to rear of stage, where they 
remain. This is done in all suc- 
ceeding cases.) 

WweEAvEeRS—Much cloth have we 
woven throughout this year of 
peace, O gracious King. We bring 
our best weaving in token of thank- 
fulness. (Present cloth.) 

Kinc—Gladly I receive it! Did 
you hear, O Wise Man? My sub- 
jects do appreciate their blessings. 

WISE MAN—Appreciation alone 
is not enough, O King! 

KInG—Tell me what is lacking. 

WISE MAN—That I cannot do. It 
must come from the heart of at 
least one of your subjects. All I 
can say is that you will know it 
when it comes. 


THIS play, which is really an allegory 
giving the meaning of true thanksgiv- 
ing, almost does itself. Once the chil- 
dren have the story in mind, they can 
dramatize it over and over, recasting 
each time. The speeches given here 
needn’t be memorized. Your children 
can express the fundamental thoughts 
just as effectively in their own words. 
This could be done with marionettes. 


CHARACTERS 
NARRATOR WOODCARVER 
KING JEWELER 
WISE MAN PAINTER 
COURTIERS—T wo. FARMERS—Four. 
POTTERY MAKERS BOY 
WEAVERS 


SETTING 


A courtroom in the palace. Besides 
the throne, there is a trestle table, on 


which the gifts are laid. 
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WoOODCARVER—Your Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, I, and my father 
before me, have worked in wood. 
My son, too, is learning the trade. 
Here is some of our workmanship. 
(Presents object carved of wood.) 

KING—It is indeed most beauti- 
ful. It is well, too, to have a whole 
family working together. 

JEWELER (with box of jewels)— 
Necklaces and earrings, brooches 
and pins, Your Majesty, each of an 
original design. My fellow crafts- 
men assure me that there is nothing 
like them anywhere. 

KING—Hark ye, Wise Man, what 
think you of my subjects now? 

WISE MAN—Pride of workman- 
ship is good, O King, but it is not 
true thankfulness. 

K1nG—I do not understand. 

WISE MAN—Look further, Sire. 
Perhaps it will come in a small 
way—one that you least expect. 

PAINTER—Here, O King, is a 
painting to hang in your palace. I 
have tried to catch blue sky and 
green countryside and keep them 
for you forever. 

kING—You have caught beauty 
indeed and put it on your canvas. 
How, now, Wise Man, is this not 
true appreciation? 

WISE MAN—It is true appreciation 
of beauty and as such is a noble 
thing. But you are seeking thank- 
fulness of spirit. 

KING (sighing)—I had forgotten 
there was a difference. Alas, Wise 

















The Spirit of | .2.- 
‘ Thanksgiving 


“~~ 


Man, will there be no one in all my 
kingdom who will bring me what I 
am seeking? 

WISE MAN—Patience! 

FIRST FARMER (with corn) —Here, 
O King, are the best stalks of corn 
from our fields. 

SECOND FARMER—Here is the 
good grain. 

THIRD FARMER—Here are the 
sweet grapes from our vineyards. 

FOURTH FARMER—And ripe fruit 
from our orchards! 

KING (admires each) —Ripe grain 
for bread and fruits of the earth— 
surely these must be the gifts of the 
thanksgiving spirit. 

WISE MAN—Truly—crops of the 
field are more precious than all 
else. Without them, life would 
wither and die. Yet these things in 
themselves are not enough. 

KING—Wise Man, you ask for the 
impossible. 

WISE MAN—Nay, I still have 
faith. Indeed, if we should not 
find it, peace and prosperity would 
soon vanish from your kingdom. 
So valuable is this true spirit of 
thankfulness. 

KINc—That would be a calamity 
indeed! (Shouts of “Thank you!” 
are heard off stage. The King sig- 
nals to the Courtiers to go and see 
what is the matter.) What is that 
shouting about? 

FIRST COURTIER (returning)—It 
is a boy, Sire, outside the gate. He 
has a vegetable cart, but it seems 
to be empty. 

SECOND couRTIER—The people 
have their arms full of potatoes and 
carrots and onions. They are shout- 
ing their thanks. 

K1ING—Bring the boy in. 




















ELEANOR LEUSER 
Teacher, Third Grade, 


Hathaway Brown School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(Courtiers exit and return bring- 
ing with them a farm boy.) 

kING—Do not be afraid, son. In 
truth I am much pleased that one 
so young thought of coming to the 
festival. Did you bring some of 
your work? 

snoy—Yes, Sire. I brought food 
that I grew on my father’s farm on 
a small plot of land that he gave 
me. But I have nothing for the 
festival. 

KING—What do you mean? 

WISE MAN—Let the lad explain, 
Your Majesty. 

KING—Yes, yes, go on, my boy! 

Boy (slowly)—I heard of Your 
Majesty’s proclamation that all 
were to bring to the palace an of- 
fering of their best workmanship as 
a token of thanksgiving for our days 
of peace and plenty. 

K1nNG—That is right and many 
superb offerings have been brought. 
Did you suddenly decide that yours 
was not good enough? It is good 
enough if you have done your best. 

soy—Thank you, O King. I am 
really not ashamed of my produce. 
I meant to display it at the festival, 
but as I came to the city I met peo- 
ple who looked hungry. I inquired 
and found that even in our pros- 
perous land some people do not 
have enough to eat. So what could 
I.do but share with them? 

Kinc—You are wiser far than 
your king, young man. This, I be- 
lieve, is what we have been looking 
for. Am I right, Wise Man? 

WISE MAN—Yes, O King, to 
share with those who have less is 
the true spirit of Thanksgiving. It 
is the one sure sign of the thankful 
heart. 
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warcuerite erence «~=AMerican Education Week 


CHARACTERS 
SHIRLEY 
Jane —American schoolchildren. 
TOM 
JOHN 


LAPLAND GIRL 
CHINESE CIRL 
CANADIAN GIRL 
SWISS CIRL 


LAPLAND BOY 
CHINESE BOY 
CANADIAN BOY 
SWISS BOY 

SETTING 


Action takes place in a schoolroom. 


SHIRLEY--All over the world chil- 
dren are going to school. 

jaNnE—It would be fun to hear 
from schools in other lands. 

TomM—There are children waiting 
outside, ready to tell us. 

JOHN (goes to the door and in- 
vites the first two children to come 


in)—This starts a little parade of 
schools. 

(Lapland Boy and Girl enter.) 

LAPLAND BOY—We live in a cold 
country where reindeer roam about. 

LAPLAND GiIRL—Our school is in a 
tent. 

SHIRLEY—Why do you have a 
tent for a schoolhouse? 

LAPLAND BOY—We live near the 
reindeer herds. When the herds 
have eaten all of the moss, they 
move to fresh grazing places. 

LAPLAND GIRL—We pack the tent- 
school on a reindeer’s back and 
move along with the herd. We 
couldn’t use a big brick schoolhouse. 

(The Laplanders move to one 
side, sit on stage, or exit, as Chinese 
Children enter.) 


(Chinese Girl unrolls a large 
piece of drawing paper and holds it 
against a heavy cardboard so that 
all the class can see it. Chinese Boy 
dips a brush into the ink and goes 
over some Chinese characters that 
are already done in pencil.) 

CHINESE GIRL—We use a brush to 
write our lessons. 

CHINESE BOoYy—You have only 
twenty-six letters to learn but we 
have a thousand. 

CHINESE GIRL—We call our let- 
ters, characters. 

janE—I have seen some pretty 
pictures in the encyclopedia that 
were drawn with brush and ink by 
Chinese people. 

CHINESE BOY—We learn to use 
the brush when we are young so 


Election Day HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


ANNOUNCER—Election Day is 
coming soon. You and I are not 
old enough to vote, but we are old 
enough to think about it. We all 
know men and women who take 
the right to vote very seriously and 
others who never go to the polls. 
We wonder about this. Today we 
are going to introduce to you a 
couple of people who are thinking 
out loud about this important sub- 
ject. One is a boy of school age 
and the other is supposed to be his 
great uncle. Let’s listen in on them. 


(Uncle enters and sits.) 

NEPHEW (enters with newspa- 
per)—Good morning, Uncle. I 
have brought you the newspaper. 
(Hands paper to Uncle, sits and 
ties knots in practice rope as he 
visits. ) 

uNCcLE—I thank you, Nephew. 
Now I'll find out what the weather 
report is. 

NEPHEW—Cold and blustery, but 
that shouldn’t keep voters from the 
polls. What time do you plan to 
go out to vote? 


UNCLE—Well, I reckon the coun- 
try doesn’t need my vote any more. 

NEPHEW—You haven’t migrated 
to another country, or another 
planet, have you? 

UNCLE (chuckles)—No, I’m still 
in the U.S.A., and on earth. 

NEPHEW--Have you lost your 
citizenship or your franchise, by 
some wrongdoing? 

UNCLE—I’m still a qualified vot- 
er, registered and all. 

NEPHEW—Then why aren’t you 
voting today? 


writing and painting go together 
for us. 

(Chinese Children retire as the 
Canadian Children enter.) 

CANADIAN GIRL—I never went to 
a school like yours. My school has 
always been on wheels. 

joun—That is strange. 
tell us what you mean. 

CANADIAN GIRL—It is usually a 
railroad car. 

CANADIAN Boy—Our fathers work 
in the big forest. They cut down 
trees. When the men finish chop- 
ping the trees, we all move on to 
the next forest. 

CANADIAN GIRL—The school car 
with the teacher goes with us. 

JANE—How long do you stay in 
one place? (Continued on page 93) 


Please 


For a Book Week 
Play, see Supple- 
ment in this issue. 


UNCLE—Well, things aren’t like 
they were in the good old days. 
NEPHEW—The “good old days” 
were pretty rough, I’ve heard. 
uNCLE—That’s right! There were 
no soft jobs, then, like sitting and 
watching a machine do a job. But 
even the most back-breaking tasks 
were fun. Everyone was busy pio- 
neering the country and building it 
up—a severe enough job, but ’twere 
done and well done, too. 
NEPHEW—Right, Uncle. It was 
well done. (Continued on page 93) 


V eterans Day HELEN K. JEFFREY ano DAVID A. WALLS 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER FATHER 


ls —Twins, aged 10 years. 
HENRY—Aged 11 years. 
paut—Aged 12 years. 

HONOR GUARD—In uniform. 


SETTING 


The action takes place in a living 
room. The chairs are arranged so that 
the audience may see all the actors. A 
phonograph and some records are need- 
ed. At one side of the stage is a replica 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
with an Honor Guard standing at atten- 
tion. One of the curtains that line the 
stage covers it until the play calls for 
it to be revealed. 


GRANDDAD 


(Mother is dusting a table. Off 
stage the children call good-by to 
friends before entering. They speak 
in rapid succession.) 

TINA—Hi, Mom! We’re home. Is 
Granddad sleeping? 
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paAuL—Mom! Where are you? 
(Sees her.) Anything good to eat? 
HENRY—H’lo, Mom, are the 
snapshots in the hall closet? 
MARILYN—What do you think we 
did at school today? Guess! Guess! 
MOTHER—Wait a minute now! 
Let’s have one at a time. Tina? 
(Henry exits center back.) 
TINA—The upper grades are go- 
ing to put on an assembly program. 
pAUL—And it’s going to be about 
the Unknown Soldier. 
MOTHER—Oh, for November 11, 
I suppose. 
MARILYN—Some people remem- 
bered we went to Washington, D.C. 
TINA—I said we’d bring our snap- 
shots. 
HENRY (returning with several 
snapshots)—Here they are. Look, 
here’s the best one. 
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(Curtain opens to 
show the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier.) 

PAUL—You can even 
read the inscription. 
“Here rests in Hon- 
ored Glory an Ameri- 
can Soldier known but 
to God.” 

(All sit and look at 
the snapshots.) 

MOTHER—Let’s hear 
what you remember. 

HENRY—The tomb 
is white marble. 

MARILYN—We could see the Cap- 
itol from there. 

TINA—And the Potomac River. 

pauL—The soldier in the tomb 
died during World War I. 

HENRY—Who are the three fig- 
ures on the monument? 





pAUL—I know that. They stand 
for peace, victory, and valor. 

(The children tell the meaning 
of each word.) 

MOTHER—The soldiers of that 
first World War thought they were 
fighting so (Continued on page 103) 
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MORE IDEAS 
FOR THE 


Substitute’s 
Scrapbook 


MATTIE LEVINS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, 
Minden, Louisiana 


AY of the following suggestions 

are appropriate for a substi- 
tute teacher to use for various pur- 
poses—to establish good rapport 
between herself and a new class, to 
keep the children profitably occu- 
pied while she orients herself to a 
new situation, to fill in a few mo- 
ments before a bell rings or before 
starting new work. 

Twelve other ideas are given on 
page 100 of the October 1956 issue 
of Tue INsTRUCTOR. 

1. Hide chalk in closed fist, close 
the other hand in like manner, and 
invite class to repeat: 

“Whirling, whirling round and 
round, 





Tell us where the chalk is found.” | 
Teacher chooses a child to guess. 
Successful guesser becomes the new 
person to hide the chalk. 

2. Invite two people each to 
place a sheet of paper on his head 
and try to walk across the room. 
The winner chooses successors. The 
teacher names a new pair of con- 
testants if neither of the original 
participants is able to win. 

3. “It” is chosen and turns his 
back to group while the teacher or 
leader throws a square scarf over 
a child’s head, covering him to the 
shoulders. “It” turns around and 
attempts to guess who the “mys- 
tery man” is. 

4. Two children leave room. 
Teacher places an eraser in a 
plainly visible spot in the room. 
As children return they are asked 
to point to the object before class 
group can count aloud to ten. 

5. “It” has his eyes closed while 
a beanbag is being passed up and 
down the rows of seated children. 
He counts aloud to ten and says, 
“Where is the bag?” Then he opens 
his eyes and attempts to guess. 

6. Be sure to play “Simon Says” 
with the group sometime. 

7. Send several children to chalk 
board and instruct them to turn 
their heads away and draw blindly. 
Judge checks the best picture which 
child drew without looking. 

8. Teacher or leader makes mo- 
tions rapidly with hands or head. 
Children imitate but must stop 
when she does. 

9. Teacher whispers a number to 
a child. Instruct two other children 
to attempt to answer the question: 
“I am thinking of a number be- 
tween one and ten. What is it?” 
Winner may be the next leader. 

10. Let each child write a short 
note to a friend. Suggest that the 
note begin: “Did you know?” and 
contain a new fact the child has re- 
cently found. 















Edited by LauRA OFTEDAL, | 
Laboratory Schools, Universi 





ty of Chicago. 


* FOR GRADES 1-2 - 3 


A GOOD BREAKFAST FOR A GOOD MORNING 


2-274 FOR TEACHERS—The Teacher’s Manual for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
A helpful 16-page (size 8’x1014”) handbook gives complete 
instructions with illustrations for conducting a classroom break- 
fast party . .. more than a dozen teaching suggestions for graded 
pupil activities . . . suggestions for curriculum integration . . . 
authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the import- 
ance of eating a good breakfast. Four Classroom Breakfast 
Colorful Picture Posters, 814"x1114", for bulletin board use. 








EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST TO START A GOOD DAY 





FOR TEACHERS—The Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
A comprehensive 16-page (size 8’x1014”) handbook supplies 
costume ideas for a better breakfast play, a classroom food 
experiment, . . . a chapter on the latest nutrition information 
gives helpful material for teaching the good breakfast lesson. 
A 2-color, 16"x22” Classroom Chart showing the structure of 
4 grain kernels, for bulletin board use. 











CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1nc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition ~~ 


Coupon for Free Unit for Grades ae Se. 3 Coupon for Free Unit for Grades 4-5°:6 


' 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. ‘ 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRaADEs 4 «- 5 - 6. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, tne. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 1 « 2 « 3. 
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Here you are again! A challenging new Travel Contest, 


sponsored by your favorite teachers’ magazine! It is open 
to all readers of The INSTRUCTOR who are actively engaged 
in educational work this school year. 


If you are an elementary teacher, principal, or supervisor, 
this is your big opportunity. The Contest closes March 25, 
1957, and all entries must be postmarked before midnight 
on that date. But get yours in early! 


This is all you 
have to. do! 


Write a letter of approximately 150 words on either of 
the following subjects: 


I believe teachers should travel, because 
or 
On my sabbatical leave, | would like to visit 


a “a Third ard Fourth Prize Winners 
Easy, isn't it? Write on one side of business-size paper (8'2” x E i S- each receive a Bell & Howell TDC $ 

11”). Use typewriter or write plainly in ink. Enclose with your letter f reo Colorist Camera in a Presentatiot 
the coupon on the opposite page (or a good copy of the coupon, ee pactens teers obo’ 

same size). Write your name and return address on your envelope ae A Rebsote ‘es Sire 

but not on the letter itself. Mail with first-class postage. Winners an eS — oat sal’ views fine thee 
will be notified as soon as judging is completed. Their names will tA. is . 


- : ai dimension color slides 
be announced in the June issue of The INSTRUCTOR, : m Camera, Flash Unit, f 


Luxe Viewer, and Leath 
Carrying Case—a trave 
o's ley ’ 











€ Travel fontest Prizes 


Ri ZE- 10-Day Al- Expense 
| Ain Cruise Vacation to 


T/.\ 7.) | Lert 


urious United Air Lines DC-7 Main- 


x 


i liner. You'll see the famous sights 

of three islands—Oahu, Maui, and 

vie UNITED AIR LINES Hawaii: visit volcanoes and other 

: scenic marvels, spend three whole 

days on Waikiki Beach, enjoy the 

tropical delights of Honolulu and 

its environs There'll be fields of pineapples and sugarcane, papaya 

and banana groves, flowers and birds such as you never have dreamed 

of. You will stay in enchanting hotels and lodges. Altogether, the ex- 

perience of a lifetime—and all expenses for the ten full days will be 

paid by The INSTRUCTOR. If you live at a distance from a United Air 
Lines route, the magazine pays your additional travel cost, also. 


} 


SECOND PRIZE * 7-day All-Lxpense 
wr Gn tend Sons ns tarts §=—- Creat Popes Cruise 


American" visiting top scenic and 
historic points, including Mackinac 


gayly active or just relax- 
ing. The INSTRUCTOR pays for your via GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
cruise and also for your travel to the 
nearest port of call and home again. 


————————— Te enone aan die ee 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


Send your Letter early! 


USE this COUPON 


The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my Travel Contast Letter of approximately 150 
words. | understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon 
as judging is completed. My letter becomes the property of 
The INSTRUCTOR. 


z 
‘ 


Please Print. Married women: include ‘'Mrs."' with your own name. 


i 
i 


Street or R.D. 
The Sun Dial 
(shown at left) 
sets the camera 
for you. 
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ETHEL H. MALADY 


Teacher of Elementary Science, 
Pennsylvania Training School, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 
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CREATURES that 


A good unit for SLOW or FAST LEARNERS 


Procedure 


As a basis for the unit, it is desirable for the 
teacher to have a collection of pictures of 
Temperate and Frigid Zone animals. Good pic- 
tures can be found in magazines featuring out- 
door life and nature, on calendars, and in ad- 
vertisements. 

A collection of animal stories is useful also. 
Stories containing accurate scientific informa- 
tion for middle-grade pupils may be found in 
the magazines usually available for children’s 
and teachers’ use in schools. 

Three bulletin boards or three sections of the 
chalkboard may be headed: 

Animals That Migrate to Warmer Places 

Animals That Hibernate or Sleep All Winter 

Animals That Stay at Home and Stay Awake 

At the beginning of the unit, the teacher may 
place pictures of animals on the boards and ex- 
plain the meaning of migration and hibernation. 

The picture of a turtle on the “Hibernate” 
board makes an interesting beginning. After 
discussing the hibernating habits of turtles, the 
teacher may proceed to the habits of related 
reptiles, such as snakes, lizards, alligators, and 
crocodiles. 

Most children know the habits of the mother 
bear who sleeps all winter and in spring comes 
out of her den with one or two cubs. 

After a few interest-catching pictures and 
true stories have been shared with the children 
by the teacher, the children are usually ready to 
do some research of their own. 

A few mimeographed sheets of information 
that the teacher has assembled may be present- 
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ed to each child. (See General Information 
given later in this unit.) After reading and dis- 
cussing this information in class, the sheets can 
form the nucleus of individual booklets. On 
blank sheets of paper, each child may place 
original pictures, poems, and stories. Each child 
may add to his booklet sheets on which he has 
written the results of his special research into 
the winter habits of animals. The fast learners 
will do more detailed research and reporting. 

When a child brings a picture for one of the 
three bulletin boards, he should present infor- 
mation to prove to his teacher and classmates 
that the picture belongs on the board where he 
plans to place it. He may do his research in 
textbooks, magazines, and encyclopedias, or in 
supplementary reading books. 

This outline will help the child assemble his 


information. 


1. Name of animal. 6. Food. 
2. Size compared to 7. Habits. 

known animals. 8. Number of young. 
3. Appearance. 9. How this animal 
4. Home. spends the winter. 
5. Habitat. 10. Unusual facts. 


The teacher may want to organize commit- 
tees, each of which will include at least one fast 
and one slow learner. Each committee can do 
research on one of the three major divisions of 
the topic or on one class of animals. 

Faster learners, when they have completed the 
required work of the unit, may like to study 
about birdbanding as it is sponsored by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 
Answers to such questions as: “What have sci- 
entists who study birds found out by banding 
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AMONG the “Outstanding Educational 
Books for 1955,"" a list made for the NEA 
JOURNAL by members of the Education De- 
partment of Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore (published in the May 1956 issue 
of the JOURNAL, page 312), are three of 
interest to teachers of exceptional children: 

EDUCATION OF MENTALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN, by J. E. W. Wallin 
(Harper). 

PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH, edited by W. M. 
Cruickshank (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 

SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL, edited by M. E. Frampton and 
E. D. Gall (Porter Sargent). 


birds?” ‘Who may band birds?” and “What is 
the correct thing to do if you find a dead bird 
with a band on its leg?” may be found in How 
and Why Experiments (L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 
Syracuse 2, N.Y.). 


General Information 


When the frosty days of autumn arrive in the 
Temperate and Frigid Zones, wild creatures 
must do one of three things: (1) migrate, which 
means travel to a region where the food is more 


migrate 
hibernate 
stay awake 

in winter 


plentiful, (2) hibernate, or sleep in some shel- 
tered place, (3) stay awake at home and grow 
a warm coat and hunt for food. 


MIGRATION 


A. Preparation.—In late summer, birds prepare 
for a long flight by: 

1. Molting.—Old worn feathers drop off and 
new ones grow in their places. The feathers of 
some birds change to colors that are not so gay 
to help protect them from enemies. 

2. Trial flights—In July, father robins begin 
leading their young ones to roosting places in 
the woods. Swallows gather in large numbers 
and start out early every morning to circle and 
turn in the sky. This is the time when wings 
are trained and made stronger. 

3. Eating more food.—In late summer the 
birds eat more and more insects and seeds to 
store up a supply of fat to sustain them for the 
long flight. 

B. When to start.—Instinct makes birds migrate 
at the right time. By certain signs nature seems 
to tell the birds when to be on their way. Fa- 
mous among distance flyers are the golden 
plover and the arctic tern. 

C. Other travelers—Among fish, eels and sal- 
mon migrate; among mammals, reindeer, seals, 
bison, and caribou. (Continued on page 101) 
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Company's Coming for Dinner 





Oh, Turkey! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 





WORDS AND MUSIC BY CATHERINE Y. HOAGEY 


1. Oh, com-pa-ny’s com -ing for din- ner, 
2. My grand- ma and grand - pa are com - ing, 


Oh, com- pa-ny’s com - ing for 
y un-cles and aunts and my 


din - ner, 


We’re hav - ing a fam -’ly re - un- ion on Thanks- giv-ing Day. 
We're hav - ing a great big fat tur - key on Thanks - giv-ing Day. 


cous - ins; 
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1. Oh, tur - key, proud - ly strut - ting thro’ the gate, Do you know that soon youw’llend upon a plate? 

2. Oh, tur- key, here’s the ver-  y plain - est facts— E-ven now the farm-er’s sharp - en - ing his ax; 

3. Oh, tur-key, here’s a plan for you to try— Learn to run real fast; that farm - er’s not so spry. 
—— _— Pi i : = z= = | * p V2 eT = 
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Though you don’t seem to care a- bout the mat - ter, I'm _ warn - ing you, you'll be a tur - key plat - ter. 
Though you don’t seem to care a-bout the mat - ter, They’re feed -ing you, so you'll get e- ven fat- ter, 


You can be sure you won't be-comea din-ner. 








Hige that ax, so in case you’re not the win - ner, 
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The good-for-nothing Barn 


MARGARET A. LEAVY 


=. really nothing that the barn is good 
for,” said Uncle Andy. 

“No, we really should have had it torn down 
years ago,” said Aunt Martha. 

Tipsy Squirrel poked his head over the edge 
of the hayloft. But he was careful not to let 
Uncle Andy or Aunt Martha see him. 

“Did you hear what they said?” he whispered 
to his sister Topsy. “They're going to tear 
down the barn!” 

“Where will we live?” asked Topsy, starting 
to cry. 

“Where will we build our nests?” twittered 
the barn swallows, who had been living under 
the eaves for many years now. 

Miranda Mouse poked a whiskered nose out 
of a hole in the floor boards as she saw Uncle 
Andy and Aunt Martha turn back toward the 
house. 

“My children and I will starve to death if 
they tear down the barn,” she waiied. “We'll 
have nowhere to go!” 


Here comes 


“How about me!” cried Jeremiah Woodchuck, 
popping out of his hole. “My family has lived 
under the barn as long as I can remember.” 

As he spoke four little woodchuck heads 
popped out of the hole beside him. 

“Yes,” they chorused, “where would we go?” 

“What's all the excitement?” hooted the 
Great Horned Owl who lived in the very tippy- 
toppest part of the barn. “You animals are 
making so much noise that I can’t get a wink of 
sleep,” he grumbled. 

“Uncle Andy and Aunt Martha are going to 
tear down the barn!”’ Topsy told him tearfully. 

“They said the barn was good ‘for nothing!” 
Tipsy put in. 

“Good for nothing, indeed!” sniffed Miranda 
Mouse. “Where do they expect us to live?” 

“But do they know that we live here?” won- 
dered Jeremiah Woodchuck. “I make sure that 
they never see me.” 

“Us, too,” chorused the four little woodchuck 
heads beside him. 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


MARY CALHOUN 


ek TURKEY could hardly wait for Thanksgiving Day. Why? Because 
he’d heard Farmer Fred telling his little boy about the wonderful big 
dinner they'd all have on Thanksgiving day. 

And better than anything, Tom Turkey liked to eat. Every day Tom 
gobbled down corn mash with his friends, Duffy the Duck, Racket the 
Rooster, and Old Mother Hen. 

And every day his friends begged him, “Tell us again what Farmer 
Fred said about Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Well,” chuckled Tom, “he said ‘mashed potatoes and gravy, and 
. chestnut stuffing.’ ” 

“What's gravy?” asked Duffy. “What’s chestnut stuffing?” 

“TI don’t know, but they should be good,” Tom said. “And Farmer 
Fred rubbed his stomach and laughed about pumpkin pie.” 

“But we don’t like pumpkin,” Racket the Rooster objected. 

Tom thought. “Maybe he'll make us a beautiful corn pie. Anyway, 
just wait ’til Thanksgiving Day. Then we’ll really have a feed.” 

Next to eating, Tom Turkey liked to dance. With a hop, skip, and 
jump, he’d dance around the barnyard to entertain his friends. A hand- 
some sight he was—with his long gray-speckled feathers, his proud, plump 
chest and his bright red chin. 

Then Tom would eat some more corn. And the more he ate, the fat- 
ter he grew. 

At last came the day before Thanksgiving. Tom was so excited he was 
skipping in double time, when along came Farmer Fred. 

“Here comes Thanksgiving dinner,” laughed Farmer Fred, as Tom 
danced over to him. 

“Where?” Tom thought, looking around. 

Farmer Fred poked Tom’s plump chest and said, “Yes, sir, old Tom’s 
just about fat enough to eat.” 

“What, me?” Tom screeched. “Oh-h-h no! Not me! I’m no Thanks- 
giving dinner!” And with a hop, skip, and dash-away, out of the barn- 
yard danced Tom Turkey. Farmer Fred ran after him, but he couldn’t 
catch Tom. (Continued on page 90) 
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“That’s true, I do all my work at «<a 
night,” said the Great Horned Owl. 

“T hide my children under the 
floor boards when I see them com- 
ing,” admitted Miranda Mouse. 

“We always hide in the darkest cor- 
ner of the hayloft,” said Tipsy and 
Topsy together. 

“We hide our nests in places where 
they can’t see them,” twittered the barn 
swallows. rn 

“Well, there you have it,” said the r 
Great Horned Owl. “They don’t even 
know we’re here.” 

“Then all we have to do is let them 
know,” chattered Topsy Squirrel cheerfully. 

“Maybe they don’t like animals,” re- 
marked Jeremiah Woodchuck slowly. “If we 
do that they might chase us away.” 

“Yes, they might,” chorused the four little 
woodchuck heads beside him. 

“If we don’t we’re going to lose our home 
anyway,” Miranda Mouse reminded him. “At 
least this way we'll have a chance.” 

So it was decided. Each animal agreed to 
show himself fully the next time Uncle Andy 
and Aunt Martha came near the barn. 

The very next morning the barn swallows 
flew up in great excitement and reported that 
Uncle Andy was headed that way with lots of 
shiny tools to help him tear down the barn. 

“It’s now or never,’ whispered Miranda 
Mouse. 

When Uncle Andy opened the door she gath- 
ered her children together and scurried with 
them in plain sight across the floor of the barn. 

“My gcodness,” cried Uncle Andy, “there’s 
a whole family of mice living in the barn!” 

Tipsy and Topsy began to clamber up and 
down the center pole. 

“Squirrels, too!” Uncle Andy gasped. 

Then Jeremiah Woodchuck shuffled across in 
front of him with four little woodchucks follow- 
ing after him. 

Before Uncle Andy could say another word 
the Great Horned Owl = (Continued on page 90) 














STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 


A Snail’s Tale 


MARILYNN E. PERSSE 


AND PRIMARY GRADES 





NCE upon a time, there lived in the edge of the ocean a beautiful snail named 
Anabelle. Her shiny shell curved beautifully around her and sparkled like gold. 
She was so beautiful that snails from miles around came to see her, bringing gifts of 














. = sun was hot. The road was dusty. 
And the gray kitty was tired and hun- 
gry. She had been walking since the sun 
came up. All she had eaten was one green 
grasshopper and he was not very big. 

The gray kitty was looking for a home. 
She was not the kind of cat who likes to 
go mouse hunting in the fields or bird 
catching in the woods. She liked to be 
loved and petted and fed from a saucer. 
Somewhere there must be someone who 
would like that kind of kitty. 

The gray kitty was so tired that she sat 
down in the tall weeds and stretched her 
legs. Just then she heard something. She 
sprang to the side of the road and peeped 
through the grass. 

On the other side of the road was a 
white house, and there were boys and 
girls—laughing, shouting, skipping rope, 
playing ball. 

She wanted to run right across the road. 
But she knew better than that! “Zoom, 
zoom,” the cars said as they chased each 
other down the road. While the gray kitty 
waited she took a wash. 

“Ding, dong, ding!” All of the children 
ran into the house. There were not so 
many cars now. The gray kitty watched 
her chance and darted across the road and 
up the front walk. Through the big open 
door and down the hall she went—look- 
ing, looking, looking! 

The children were resting with their 
heads upon the tables. It was so quiet that 
the gray kitty was not sure she was in the 
right place. She put her head on one side 
and asked politely, “Meow?” 

Up bobbed the children’s heads. Hands 
reached out to grab her. A little girl with 
blue ribbons in her hair picked up the gray 
kitty. “Oh, Miss Black,” she said, “look 
at the little gray kitty.” 


weren’t any scratches on it. 
did any work. 

Anabelle liked to eat. 
dish was baby pearls. 
make her shell shinier. 
their time looking for baby pearls. 


dared tell her. 


coral, shiny pebbles, and all the beautiful things that grow under the sea. 
Anabelle’s family was so proud of her they spent all day polishing her shell. It lit 
up the water around her like an electric light. 
Now everyone admired her so much that Anabelle became a very spoiled snail. 
All she ever did was stretch far out to admire her shell, making sure that there 
Of course, there never were, because Anabelle never 


She ate almost anything and everything, but her favorite 
They really didn’t taste good but she thought they would 
So all the boy snails that wanted to marry Anabelle spent 
Anabelle was so sure that they were making her 
shell shinier that she gobbled up all the pearls they gave her and never gave any, 
not even one, to her family. ° 

As Anabelle sat and gobbled baby pearls all day, she began to get fatter and 
fatter and fatter. In fact, all these pearls made her rather lumpy. Soon she was a 
very, very fat, lumpy snail. 

Now everyone began to think that Anabelle was losing her beauty. But no one 
Her family still polished her shell, and it sparkled more than ever. 


Then one day, a very daring young lobster played a trick on proud 
Anabelle. He told her that she had a big black spot on her shell. 
“Oh no!” cried Anabelle. “That can’t be true. My shell is the most 


beautiful in the whole world. My family polishes it every day!” 


“Ha, ha,” said the daring young lobster, “just look and see.” 
So Anabelle furiously jerked herself out of her shell to look. “I don’t see 
it,” she cried, as she stretched and stretched farther (Continued on page 99) 


Matilda had a Secret 


ELMA HALL WAGONER 


“Please bring the kitty to me, Jo,” said 
Miss Black. Miss Black took the gray kitty 
in her arms and gently petted her. The 
little girl, Jo, spoke softly. “Miss Black, 
may we keep her here at school? You said 
we needed an animal for our pet unit.” 

“H’m, h’m,” said Miss Black. “I had 
thought of a bird or some fish. I had not 
thought of a little gray kitty.” She looked 
at the gray kitty as she stroked the soft fur. 

“Would you like to stay at our school, 
Kitty?” The gray kitty was so anxious to 
stay that she began to tremble all over, 
even to the tip of her tail. That was what 
decided Miss Black. 

“We will keep the kitty if Miss Riley 
says we may. I will go and ask her.” Miss 
Black went right off to see Miss Riley, 
who was the principal. 

Miss Riley liked cats. So did Mr. 
Toomey, the custodian. So the little gray 
kitty came to live at Dover School. 

The children decided to call the little 
gray kitty, Matilda. John and Bill brought 
an apple box. They painted it green. Then 
they painted her name on the front in big 
white letters. 


They put a soft blanket in the box and 
they put Matilda in her new bed. “Here 
is your bed, Matilda,” they said. “Now 
go to sleep.” And she did. 

At night Mr. Toomey put her bed in the 
boiler room where it was always warm. 

Matilda was very happy. She liked her 
name. It had a lovely sound, whichever 
way it was said—loud or soft. 

She had a home, a name, loving friends, 
and wonderful things to eat. Things that 
all cats love—tuna-fish sandwiches, the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs, melted ice cream 
left in the bottom of paper cups, and often 
a slice of someone’s birthday cake. 

Matilda liked school and she learned 
many things. She learned to sit quietly in 
the sunny window when Miss Black and 
the children were working. She learned to 
sit quietly on a table with her paws and 
tail fixed just so, while the children paint- 
ed her picture. 

But the smartest thing that Matilda 
learned was what the bells said. 

The first bell in the morning said, 
“Ding, dong, ding—time to come in.” 
Matilda would (Continued on page 98) 
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The Elephant is trusted, strong; 

The Donkey’s instincts seldom wrong. 
Still higher up, the Eagle flies, 

And that is where true freedom lies. 
We vote for Elephant or Mule, 

But just to help the Eagle rule. 


—DON MARSHALL 


Point out that the eagle in this poem symbolizes the 
government of our country as a whole. Thomas Nast orig- 
inated the elephant and donkey symbols in the 1870's. 


| COUP! 


The night was heavy, black, and still. 

| A Sioux Dog-Soldier climbed the hill 

To guard his tribe, encamped below 
In coulee deep. 

' The men had gone upon a raid. 

The women left were unafraid, 

With soldiers standing all around 

To guard their sleep. 


No stars there were to shed some light, 
No moon to flood the sky that night, 
’ No sound except the rustling 
Of the prairie grass. 
\ Then Buffalo Boy, a youth of ten, 
Who wanted SO to join the men, 
Crept silently from Mother's tipi 
And tried to pass. 


The sentry knew someone was near. 
From his direction it was clear 
The culprit came from yonder camp 
With stealthy tread. 
He caught the boy as he crept by, 
And whispered, “Papoose, splendid 
try! 
But now before I tan your hide 
Get back to bed!” 


—VIRGINIA K, LINDSTROM 


aw dog-soldiers were the elite of the Sioux Mert" 4 
carried a coup-stick, or dog-soldier staf 
symbol of --F —— S of ‘nigh among the warriors. It had 
° crooked end otter or other fur, cut in 
and wrebeed on, on, bandage fashion. It was an honor 
used for * ‘counting coups” in battle, that is, tor 
striking an enemy; and as such was harmiess, for the hi Pr 
est honor went to him, not who killed, but who touche 
living enemy with his hand or a harmless stick. Research 
has revealed that only the bravest and most influential 
men acted as soldiers. These had absolute control 
of the movements of the ca 
punish any infraction of the ru 


and were authorized to 
governing the camp. 


SERVICE CHARGE 


We set a dining table 
Within the tulip tree, 


| For redbird and chickadee. 
They came and eyed the signboard 
| And stayed the winter long. It read: 


| FINE FEATHERS RESTAURANT— 
SERVICE CHARGE, A SONG. 
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AY 


3 


She does not scold if coats are soiled, 
If wet through and through. 

In fact, she does not notice. 

She’s busy sliding too! 


NOVEMBER FIRST 
All Saints Day 


On this happy holy day 

Let us kneel and let us pray, 

Giving thanks to God above 

For his mercy and his love. 
—ANNA M. GNEISER 


SLIDERS 


A mother otter never gives 
Her otter children spanks 
When they go tummy sliding 
Down muddy river banks. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


“A jet plane made a record flight today,” one 





HOW FAR? 


How far is up 

Where rockets go? 
Do they reach the top? 
I’d like to know. 


How far is down 
Under the sea? 
Under the ground? 
That puzzles me. 


—LAURA ARLON — LOIS KROMHOFF 


And on it placed some seeds and crumbs 


—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


THANKSGIVING 


We thank Thee, Father, 
God of all, 

For green of spring 
And gold of fall. 


For shining stars, 
For calm of night, 

For cleansing rain, 
For Heaven's light. 


For music of 
The sky and sea; 
For love of friends 
And family. 


For woods and hills 

And lakes and streams, 
For laughter, song, 

And hopes and dreams. 


For Mother’s tender, 
Loving care; 

For things of beauty 
Everywhere. 


We thank thee for 
The joy of living; 
And sing a hymn 
Of our Thanksgiving! 
—ILO ORLEANS 


reads. 
And even as he reads, the news is 


old. 


So fast the world moves on, today’s great deeds 
Become the history we see unfold. 
The thrilling tales of the atomic tests 


Will be the story on our history’s 


page, 


And in the minds of people centuries from now 


This will be known as the Atomic 


JACK HORNER 
PLAYS SAFE 


Little Jack Horner 

Had to cross at the corner 

To go to the grocery store. 

He looked left and right; 

Then obeyed the signal light. 

Now Mother can send him some more. 
—MARY K. THOMANN 


NOVEMBER 


Before the winter snows begin 

When corn is shocked, the harvest in; 

With much to eat, and much to spare 

For foreign cousins everywhere, 

We'll sit around our happy board 

And sing Thanksgiving to our Lord. 
—FLORENCE EAKMAN 


FREEDOM’S FLAG 


What is it in our flag that stirs the heart, 
And sets it from all other flags apart— 


The crimson bars? 


The other bars of white? 


A blue, blue field with stars that cluster bright? 


The eye sees these. 
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The heart sees more— 

The freedom that is ours from shore to shore, 
The justice and the truth for which men strive— 
All are woven in our flag, making it alive! 


A book to me 
To help me w 


—BESSIE F, COLLINS 


Age. 
—MABEL F. HILL 


TRUCKS 


There are trucks 
with laundry, 
Trucks with soil, 
Trucks with coal, 
And gas and oil. 


There are trucks 
with bottles, 
Trucks with mail, 
Trucks with bread, 
And foods for sale. 


There are trucks 
for moving, 
Trucks for repair; 
There are trucks 
and trucks 
*"Most everywhere. 


There are trucks 
with trailers, 


And trucks quite small. 


There are many, too many 
To name them all. 
—VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A BOOK 


is like a friend 


Who always has the time to spend 


hile away long hours 


And challenge all my thinking powers. 
—DEBBIE G, NETTL 
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Johnny and the Strange Corn 


J OHNNY BRADDOCK was playing in the forest near the stock- 
ade. He knew enough to stay near it, but it was fun to be 
outside for a change all by himself. He liked the quietness of 
the forest and the big trees. He felt brave playing alone. 

But he wasn’t alone for long. He didn’t hear a sound, but 
suddenly he was certain that someone was nearby. No one could 
creep up as quietly as an Indian. Johnny looked around at all 
the big trees, but saw nothing. There was just that feeling he 
had. 

Finally, Johnny noticed a widening in one of the tree shadows 
that hadn’t been there before. He stared at the tree for a long 
time until two feathers stuck out from behind the trunk suddenly. 
Johnny laughed out loud in relief. 

“Two Feathers!” he called. “Come out from behind that tree. 
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RUTH C. NORTON 


“No,” said the Indian. ‘Two Feathers been on a big hunt. 
Come back yesterday. Sleep last night. Come see Johnny and 
white friends today.” 

“Good,” said Johnny. “Come on into the stockade, and see my 
mother and father.” 

“Two Feathers come,” he said. Lifting a heavy bag over his 
shoulder, he followed the boy. 

“Mother, Father,” Johnny called as he pushed open the gate 
into the stockade. “Come see who is here.” 

Johnny’s mother and father came out of their little cabin. 
When they saw who was with Johnny, their faces broke into 
smiles, for they were happy to see this Indian who had been so 
good to them, and who had taught their son so many valuable 
tricks for getting along in the woods. 








I see you!” 


“No,” came a voice from behind the tree, “you not see Two 
Feathers. You see only feathers 
and shadow!” 

“You’re right,” called Johnny, 

“but at least my eyes are getting 

y sharp enough to see where you 

were hiding. You haven’t been 
here for a long time.” 








Kim 


“Welcome back, Two Feathers,” said Johnny’s father heartily. 


you were gone.” 


time.” 


NAN GILBERT 


a silent, Kim sat with hands folded 
tightly on the desk before him, his lips folded 
in equal tightness. He wouldn’t speak—no, he 
wouldn’t! For they would laugh, as they had 
laughed his first day in this strange American 
school. 

The first day was a terrible memory. Every- 
thing American was new to Kim. Only the 
week before, Farmer Smith had brought him 
from Korea to be his son. Farmer Smith had 
brought many other Korean boys and girls on 
the same ship, but they had all gone to other 
homes in other towns. 

Kim had been very excited about coming to 
America. Though he loved Korea, and remem- 
bered well his home before the war, and the 
good life he had had, he had been lonely this 
past year in the big orphanage. When Farmer 
Smith had chosen him to go to America as his 
own son, Kim’s heart had leaped with joy. 

Americans did not frighten him, for he knew 
many Americans in Korea—soldiers who had 
taught him to talk their language, and given him 
candy bars and American coins. Kim knew 
America would be full of other people like the 
soldiers, kind and welcoming. 

But he hadn’t figured on a schoolroom full of 
American children—who laughed. 

Farmer Smith had taken him to school that 
first day. At the door of the big building, Kim 
started to take off his shoes—as he would have 
done in Korea—and Farmer Smith had to re- 
mind him again that Americans kept their shoes 
on even in the house. It was hard for Kim to 
remember that. At home, shoes were left at the 
door so floors would stay clean, a very impor- 
tant matter since people sat on the floors in 
their fresh white clothes. 


“Come sit in the shade and tell us what you’ve been doing while 
“He’s been on a big hunt,” said Johnny. “He was gone a long 


“Two Feathers get much meat on hunt. Good hunt. Me bring 
you some venison. It here in sack.” 

“Thank you, Two Feathers, that is a nice treat for us here 
in the stockade,” said Mr. Braddock. 


(Continued on page 105) 


Kim kept forgetting that here people sat on 
chairs, and it didn’t matter if a little dust and 
dirt tracked in on their shoes. 

At the door of the schoolroom, Farmer Smith 
said, “There is your teacher, Miss Lane.” 

How strange to have a woman teacher! Only 
men taught in his home town. But Kim paid her 
the same respect he would have given his former 
teacher. He advanced into the room, bowed low, 
and said, “Good morning, gracious teacher; I 
hope you rested well.” 

And the children in the room laughed! 

Even after Miss Lane had given him his books 
and told him where to sit, Kim’s cheeks were 
still hot from the laughter. He opened the first 
book and stared at it hard, so he wouldn’t see 
the other children peeking curiously at him. 

The book was a reader. Kim was proud of the 
number of words he knew. He began to study 
loudly, glad to let the others hear how well he 
could read their language. : 

And then, shockingly, he heard the laughte 
again! Giggles and smothered snickers all over 
the room! 

Miss Lane said gently, ““We don’t study aloud 
here in America, Kim. It disturbs the others. So 
each one reads silently.” 

Kim plunged his face down behind the book. 
He wished that he need never raise it to meet 
the laughing looks of the other boys and girls. 
He wished that he need never come to school 
again. He even wished himself back in the big, 
lonely orphanage. 

When finally he did lift his eyes, he met the 
gaze of the boy across the aisle. The boy’s eyes 
were friendly; he gave Kim a warm smile. But 
Kim didn’t smile back. He still felt too bad 
about the laughter. 

At recess, the friendly boy said, “Hi, my 
name’s David. Do you want to play marbles 
with me?” 

“No,” said Kim proudly. He didn’t know 
what kind of game (Continued on page 107) 
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A Song of Thanks$giving 


Words by Charles Weaver Music by May F. Lawrence 


Dear Lord, we give Thee thanks to- day For toys and games and time to play; For par- ents, 





broth - er, sis-ter, friend, And all the good things Thou dost send. We thank Thee, Lord, for 


clothes and food, For love that helps us to be good; _-For sun each day to give us light, And 
fA 







a tempo 





a little ritard 





lit- tle stars to shine each night. We pray for all who hold us dear, For tongues to speak, and 





ears to hear. For those who taught how to pray, | Ac-cept Thy chil - dren’s thanks to - day. 
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LIPPER-GRADE STORIES 





“My Pop got Busted” 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


B” couRT was riding home on the bus with his best friend, 
Joe Phillips. 

“No homework tonight?” asked Joe, noticing that Bob wasn’t 
carrying any books. 

“We have an assignment,” Bob replied, “but we don’t need 
books for it. Tomorrow is Veterans Day, and tonight we’re sup- 
posed to interview a veteran and write a story about him.” 

“That’s a pretty good deal,” Joe replied. “Whom are you go- 
ing to pick—your new father?” 

Bob grinned. “I suppose so.” 

The new father was a standing joke between the two boys. 
When Bob’s mother had told him that she was going to marry 
again, he had broken the news to his friend Joe by saying that 
his mother was getting him a new father. 

Actually the new dad turned out to be a pretty swell fellow. 
Bob was still getting acquainted with him, but it was pretty nice 
to have a man around the house, and to have someone to play 
ball with, or to help you when you were trying to build something. 

That night at dinner Bob decided to ask his new father some 
preliminary questions. 

“Were you in the army, Dad?” he began. 

“I sure was,” replied his stepfather. “I spent a year and a 
half in the South Pacific and a year and a ha!f in Korea. They 
were three years that I’ll never forget.” 

Bob was impressed. “What rank did you have when you got 
out?” he asked. 

“Private,” said his stepfather cheerfully. 

“You were?” asked Bob in surprise. He knew that Jimmy’s 
father had been a captain, and that Sam Stewart’s father had 
been a master sergeant. He was really surprised that his step- 
father had been in the army three years and was only a private 
at the time of his discharge. 

Cautiously he changed the subject and began to talk about 
other things that had happened during the day. He made a 
mental note that he would interview Mr. Applan, the scout- 
master, instead of his stepfather. He knew that he had been a 
major in the army and was still in the active reserves. 

“Mr. Applan would be a better one to interview anyway,” Bob 
argued to himself. “He was in the paratroopers and he probably 
has a lot of exciting stories to tell. My stepfather was only in the 
infantry.” 

Scout meeting was that night and Bob asked to be excused 
from drying the dishes. “It’s an assignment for school,” he ex- 
plained. “I want to interview our scoutmaster so I can write him 
up when I come home.” 

Mr. Applan usually came early and sure enough, when Bob 
arrived he was getting things ready for the meeting. Bob ex- 
plained his assignment for school and got out his paper and 
pencil, prepared to ask Mr. Applan some questions. The scout- 
master looked a little surprised. 

“How does it happen that you’re interviewing me?” he asked. 
“Why didn’t you pick your new dad?” 

A slow blush spread across Bob’s face. “I guess it’s because 
when I asked him about his war record he said he was in the 
service for three years, but he was still only a private when he 
got out,” Bob explained honestly. (Continued on page 104) 
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Here Comes Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
(Continued from page 84) 

Hippity-hop, skip-de-day, Tom went 
dancing down the road. His beautiful 
tail feathers bounced in the breeze. 

Soon he came to a man driving a 
wagon. 

“Aha! Here comes Thanksgiving 
dinner!” the man shouted when he saw 
Tom. 





He jumped down from his wagon 
and tried to grab Tom. 

“Oh-h-h no! Not me! 
Thanksgiving dinner!” Tom sang out. 

Hop, skip and dash-away, Tom 
danced down the road, and the man 
couldn’t catch him. 

Just as Tom Turkey skipped past a 
house, a little old woman leaned out 
a window to shake her feather duster. 
When she saw Tom, she dropped her 
duster and clapped her hands. 


I’m no 





“Oh, me, oh my!” cried the little 
old woman. “Here comes Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner!” 

“Oh-h-h no! Not me! [’m no 
Thanksgiving dinner!” Tom gobbled. 

And out of sight he danced, a hop, 
skip, and dash-away, before the woman 
could get out of her house. 

Next he met a gray wolf. 


“Yum!” slurped the wolf, licking 
his mouth. “Here comes Thanksgiving 
dinner!” 








PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 






, #8 after gg in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “‘Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 

When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, by dye inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and gore grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pu rh have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
ogy for your classes with the coupon 
iw. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26’—for ome in 
your classroom. The chart-——with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect s scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate “‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “‘Stop!”’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a g ‘week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


Inspection Patrol 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 





CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


for. students. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. O. BOX 599 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 





TEACHER'S NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL 








. 


CITY OR TOWN ‘STATE 
This offer good only in United States and its possessions, 
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THE Ivory 


"Gam u 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 








“Oh-h-h no! Not me! I’m no 
Thanksgiving dinner!” shouted Tom. 

With a hop, skip, and dash-away, 
Tom skittered down the road, lots 
faster than the wolf could run. 

Tom skipped along and bobbed his 
tail feathers in the autumn sunshine, 
But he had another worry. 

Where was he going to get Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

Tom didn’t know it, but a boy with 
a big fishing net was sneaking up be- 
hind him. 

“Here comes Thanksgiving dinner!” 
the boy yelled and tossed the net. 

But just in time, Tom saw the net 
flying at him. With a tremendous skip 
into the air, Tom dashed away. 

“Oh-h-h no! Not me! [I’m no 
Thanksgiving dinner!” he screeched 
back at the boy. 

But when Tom Turkey came to 
Peavine Hill, he was getting tired. 
Slower and slower he danced up Pea- 
vine Hill. 

Sitting on top of the hill was a 
house. And swinging on the front gate 
was a little girl named Pinkie. 

When she saw Tom skipping up the 
hill, she cried, “Oh, how pretty! A 
dancing turkey!” 

Tom was so tired he didn’t think he 
could dash away this time. He waited 
for Pinkie to say,““Here comes Thanks- 
giving dinner!” 

But she didn’t. Instead, she said, 
“You look tired and hungry, poor tur- 
key. Come on. I'll feed you.” 

She patted Tom’s head, so he fol- 
lowed her around to her back yard. 
There Pinkie put a big pan of corn for 
Tom. 

As Tom happily gobbled down his 
corn, Pinkie said, “I want you to stay 
and be my dancing turkey. Tomorrow 
Pll give you a big Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

Tom gave a fancy hop and skip, to 
show he’d stay. 

The next day, Tom ate the best 
Thanksgiving dinner a turkey ever had. 
He ate a lovely golden corn pie that 
Pinkie baked for him. He ate tiny bits 
of chopped green lettuce. He sipped 
long swallows of cool sweet buttermilk. 
Last of all, Pinkie gave Tom his spe- 
cial favorite—a great handful of hay 
to nibble at. 

When Tom was quite done eating, 
he danced for Pinkie. Hippity-hop, 
skip-de-day, Tom kicked up his heels 
while Pinkie laughed and clapped her 
hands. 

So Tom Turkey lived happily ever 
after with Pinkie on Peavine Hill. 
And so far as Tom is concerned, ev- 
ery day is Thanksgiving Day, he’s so 
glad to be there. 


The 
Good-for-Nothing Barn 


(Continued from page 84) 


and the barn swallows swooped down 
from the rafters. Uncle Andy dropped 
his barn-tearing down tools. “Aunt 
Martha,” he called, “come and take a 
look at your good-for-nothing barn!” 

Aunt Martha was as surprised as 
Uncle Andy when she came. 

“This barn is certainly good for 
something if it makes a home for all 
these animals,” she said. 

“We certainly can’t tear down some- 
one’s home,” decided Uncle Andy, 
and he and Aunt Martha walked 
quietly back to the house. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Tipsy and Topsy, 
and all the animals and birds joined 
in the cheer. 

“It looks as if this good-for-nothing 
barn would be our home for a good 
many years to come,” said Jeremiah 
Woodchuck with a satisfied smile. 

“Yes, it really does!’ chorused four 
little woodchuck heads beside him. 
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Thanksgiving Televised 
(Continued from page 76) 


GOVERNOR—It was because of our 
humble gratitude, Joe. Not just mine, 
but the gratitude of all the Plymouth 
settlers. We felt that God had been 
very good to us, and we wanted to show 
our thanks. 

jyore—Well, you really started some- 
thing that day. That was more than 
three hundred years ago, but we 
Americans are still celebrating Thanks- 
giving Day. One of our greatest men 
helped us get the day established. I 
should like to talk with him. 

(Governor Bradford and Priscilla sit 
with Squanto on bench. Mary opens 
door. George Washington enters and 
walks to table.) 

(Greetings are exchanged. Joe asks 
about the practice of having Thanks- 
giving observances and learns that orig- 
inally each state set its own Thanks- 
giving date.) 

WASHINGTON—In the year 1789, 
right after the Constitution of the 
United States had been adopted, the 
first national Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation was issued. 

jore—And that year everybody in 
the whole United States celebrated 
Thanksgiving at the same time? 

WASHINGTON—Yes, but the whole 
United States was not so very big then, 
Joe—just thirteen states on the east 
coast. 

jyoe—On what day of the week did 
that date fall, Mr. Washington? 

WASHINGTON—Can’t you guess, Joe? 

joe—Thursday? We always celebrate 
Thanksgiving on Thursday. 

(Loud knock at door. Mary opens 
it. Mrs. Sarah Hale stands in door.) 

MRS. HALE—May I come in, please? 
I am Mrs. Sarah Hale of Boston. I 
want to talk about Thanksgiving. 

MARY (putting finger to lips)— 
Sh-h-h! Quiet, please. Mr. George 
Washington is being interviewed. 

(Joe and Washington glance toward 
door. Washington bows low to Mrs. 
Hale, walks to bench, and sits with 
others. Mrs. Hale walks to table. She 
and Joe shake hands. Joe offers chair. 
Both sit. They establish the fact that 
she was the editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. ) 

joe—What is it you want to say 
about Thanksgiving, Mrs. Hale? 

MRS. HALE—Well, it is a pet subject 
of mine, Joe. It has been for many 
years. My, my, I worked hard on that 
subject before I accomplished what I 
set out to do! 

joe—What did you set out to do? 

MRS. HALE—Why, I set out to have 
regular Thanksgiving Day for the na- 
tion permanently established. Gover- 
nor Bradford had started the Thanks- 
giving Day idea for one colony in 1621. 
President George Washington had is- 
sued a national Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation in 1789. But after that 
one year the idea was not carried out. 
I was determined that it should be. 

joe—How did you accomplish your 
self-appointed task, Mrs. Hale? 

MRS. HALE—I wrote articles in my 
magazine, urging people to insist on 
a regular national Thanksgiving Day. 
I wrote hundreds of letters to Con- 
gressmen and Governors. Then finally 
I decided to take my plan right straight 
up to the White House! 

joe—Oh, you went to see the Presi- 
dent of the United States! Who was 
President then, Mrs. Hale? 

MRS. HALE—It was in 1864. Don’t 
you know who was President then? 

MARY—It was President Lincoln, Joe. 
And he is to be on our program, you 
know. In fact, he is waiting outside 
right now, 

MRS. HALE (rises)—We must not 
keep him waiting. I remember that he 
found time to listen tome. He thought 


I had a wonderful plan. So that year 
he issued a proclamation for a national 
Thanksgiving Day. 

(Mary quietly opens door. Abraham 
Lincoln stands in doorway. Mrs. Hale 
walks to bench and sits with others. 
Abraham Lincoln walks to table and 
shakes hands with Joe.) 

joe (to Lincoln)—It is certainly an 
honor to have you on our television 
program, Mr. Lincoln. 





LINCOLN—I am very happy to be with 
the American people, even through a 
screen. It was always the people with 
me, Joe. So when I was President of 
the United States and issued a procla- 
mation for Thanksgiving Day, I knew 
it was going to be good for’my people. 
I remembered the date that President 
Washington had chosen and I, too, 
chose the last Thursday in November. 
Our country was at war at that time, 


We had a fine celebration, and we 
have had one every November since 
that year. 

joe—Mr. Lincoln, you are right. 
We are still a grateful people. (Rises. 
All rise.) We would like to give our 
thanks to God, just as Governor Brad- 
ford and the Pilgrims did so long ago. 

(All bow heads. Lincoln leads in 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer; all follow. 
One or more patriotic or Thanksgiving 


(Both sit.) | but we were still a grateful people. 





songs may be sung in conclusion.) 








See and hear for yourself how faithfully 
Ampro interprets the sights and sounds of the 
world. Call your authorized Ampro 

Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail the coupon. 
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It's a new adventure for student and teacher alike 
when Ampro Audio-Visual equipment joins the fac- 
ulty. Products of more than a quarter-century of 
experience, Ampro projectors and tape recorders, 
reflecting a unique awareness of the specialized re- 
quirements of the classroom, offer realism in sight 
and sound that inspires teaching and learning. 


Ampro Super Stylist-8 
16mm sound projector 


The low-cost Super Stylist-8 combines quality perform- 
ance, long life and rugged construction with exceptional 
value. Its 742-watt amplifier provides a degree of sound 
volume and fidelity usually associated with higher-priced 
projectors. Illumination up to 1000 watts and Coated 
Super 2-inch F/1.6 lens assure sharp, brilliant pictures. 
8-inch Alnico-5 P.M. speaker mounted in lift-off case 
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Ampro Classic 
Two-speed tape recorder 


There's no need tc handle this tape recorder with kid gloves! 
Cabinet is durable and tough—shockproof, scuffproof, 
scratchproof, childproof. Shock-absorbing bumpers pro- 
tect inset mechanism. Electro-Magnetic Piano-Key" Con- 
trols; 6” x 9” Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet Speaker. Auto- 
matic Selection Indicator and many more convenience 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 128 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, | would like to have more information 
about the subjects checked: 


0 Ampro Super Stylist-8 Projector 
©) Ampro Classic Tape Recorder 

0) Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 
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School or Church_ 
Address_ iia 
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There’s no better place than 
Natural Bridge for a leisurely 
visit or vacation, for here you'll 
find an easy-going life — plus 
all the charm and beauty of the 
Old South. Satisfying relaxa- 
tion comes naturally in this 
atmosphere, and recreation 

is more enjoyable in the clear a's 
mountain air. Natural Bridge “s 
is located in Virginia's fam- 
ous Shenandoah Valley — 
not far from the Valley’s 
other scenic and historic 
[attractions. = 
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Natural Bridge 
oh the Node World e Historic Hotel 


Motor Lodge, 
Member Quality 
Courts 





s 
One of the Seven Notunal Wonders 











e Excellent Food 

e Swimming Pool 

e Suntan Beach 

e Drama of Creation 
e Reasonable Rates 





James N. Hunter, Gen. Mgr. 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, Inc. 
Dept. 211, Natural Bridge, Virginia 
Please send me your FREE color folder on 
historic Natural Bridge: 


Natural Bridge Hotel, On 1600 Scenic Acr 
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NAME 
(Please Print) 
ADDRESS. 
1 
Air-Conditioned Rockbridge Center Has Game Rooms, 
Swimming Poul, Git Sp, Cafeteria And Suck Bar, L CITY STATE J 
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SEA ROUTES 
from BRITAIN 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE! 











Up to 1,000 miles of “’Go-as-you-please”’ 
rail travel in Britain and Ireland — 


OWLY ood for berths ond reservations, ail Irish 
$20 cross-channel services, and MacBrayne’s 
2nd Class steamer services in Scotland. Valid for six 
. months. Additional mileage available at 

30 commensurate savings. Not on sale 
Ist Class overseas. 











ALSO...CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS— 
another bargain feature. 10% savings on 
travel throughout Britain and Ireland. 

Secure these, too, before you leave: 
Reservations on train and cross-channel 
services and attractive tours by rail/ 
motor coach/ship. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
—OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 

For literature, please write Dept. 25, _ 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
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Thanksgiving Flag 
(Continued on page 89) 


they were hungry! Oh, she knew they 
were having no easy time of it. But this 
was Thanksgiving Day; and she could 
not help thinking of mincemeat pies 
and plump turkeys. 

Besides this, Abby and her mother 
had no flag to give them courage. 

Her mother’s smile was gentle. “We 
gave our menfolk and our meat to the 
cause of Freedom,” she said, softly. 

Abby did not answer, but busied 
herself removing the rye and Injun 
bread from the stone oven at the side 
of the hearth. 

She would not remind her mother 
that the army had also taken the dried 
fruits, and barberries and fennel, along 
with the farm animals. Even her best 
patchwork quilt had found its way to 
the army wagons. 

Now, what was left her mother in- 
sisted on sharing with the Indians. It 
was nice to help others—but in times 
like these! 

Slowly, Abby set the wooden trench- 
ers and red clay cups before the guests. 
Perhaps they were not hungry. 

But the Indians were hungry. In no 
time at all, the black pot was empty. 
Not even a mite of the bread remained. 
Abby wanted to sit right down on the 
floor and cry. Then her mother put 
an arm about her shoulders and whis- 
pered, “God will not let us go hungry! 
We too are his children!” 

One of the Indians had risen now. 
“Our hearts are full of thanks,” he 
said. “But there is one thing more we 
ask of our white friends.” 

Abby shivered. One thing more! 
What more had they to give! All of 
the food was gone. 

“We wish a flag of your people,” he 
continued. “Since we are brothers, it 
will show that our hearts are your 
hearts—our souls are your souls!” 

The girl was surprised. She looked 
at the Indians with new interest. 

Mrs. Stevens was shaking her head, 
sadly. “We had a copy of the new flag; 
but my husband took it with him.” 

Abby jumped up from her seat in 
the chimney corner. “I can make a 
flag,” she said. “I remember just how 
it looks— thirteen white stars on a blue 
field, and thirteen red and _ white 
stripes.” 

Her mother nodded approval, and 
Abby ran quickly into the bedroom. 


If she hurried, she could finish her 
task before nightfall. There was her 
blue Sunday meeting gown, an old 
ammunition shirt, and the red coat 
that a friendly prisoner had given her 
brother. She had all the materials— 
enough for two flags! 

Swiftly, her fingers flew back and 
forth. She did not even know when 
the Indians left the cabin. 

Yes, there was something about this 
flag of their country that gave one 
courage. Or was it because she was 
doing something for someone else? In 
any case, working on it, she forgot her 
disappointment and her hunger. 

It was late afternoon when the flags 
were finished, and the Indians re- 
turned. Over their shoulders they car- 
ried a large buck deer and an ample 
sack of meal. When Abby saw them, 
she was ashamed she had borne them 
such ill will. 

Without a word, the leader un- 
rolled one of the flags and fixed it 
firmly to a newly cut pine tree. “Our 
Liberty Tree,” he said gravely, “will 
show the Great Father of the sky and 
the earth and the water that our peo- 
ple are thankful for their freedom.” 

As the flag fluttered gracefully in 
the breeze, two tears rolled down 
Abby’s cheek, and she ran into the 
cabin. 

She thought of the Indians putting 
up the flag so that God could see it 
and know that they were thankful 
She thought, too, about her father and 
Nathaniel marching along frozen 
roads, in cotton shirts, and patched 
cloaks, their feet wrapped in tow 
cloth. Yet, many times, they had said 
they were thankful that they could 
help fight for that freedom. 

Later, when they had all finished a 
good meal of venison steaks, it was 
Abby who bent her head and said, 
“Father in Heaven, we thank thee for 
home and food and _friends—and 
liberty!” 

She had courage now, too. It was 
not only the flag that had given her 
courage. It was knowing that God 
truly was there; and that he would 
help those who had faith! 

Yes, she knew the tiny new nation 
would win its liberty. She knew too, 
that even in the worst of times there 
was much for which to be thankful. 








AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


DINNER 


PROGRAMS like this were made by the pupils of Slye School, East Hartford, 


Connecticut, for an annual American Education Week Dinner and entertainment at 


which the Board of Education honored the town officials. 


Underneath the attrac- 


tive, individually made covers (the decoration was a wreath cut in one piece from 
deep gray-blue construction paper) were several circular sheets with mimeographed 


details significant to the occasion. 


These included the program, menu, cast of 


the play presented by the children, lists of names of the members of the School 


Board, faculty, Town Council, and so on. 
where in this issue. 


The play “Veterans Day" appears else- 


HELEN K. JEFFREY and DAVID A. WALLS 
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American Education Week 
(Continued from page 78) 


CANADIAN GIRL—We can never tell. 
Sometimes our school on wheels stays 
for a few weeks. Sometimes it stays 
for months. (Canadian Children retire 
as Swiss Children enter. Each carries 
books and a drawing board to write 
on.) 

swiss GiIRL—How do you work in 
here? It seems so hot. 

SHIRLEY—That’s because you are 
wearing your coat and hat. 

swiss GIRL—Oh, that must be it. 
This building is heated and we did 
not think to take off our wraps be- 
cause we are used to wearing them. 

tomM—Why do you wear your coats 
and hats in school? 

swiss Boy—Your see, we study out 
of doors a lot. 

toM—Out of doors? 

swiss Boy—Yes, and it is fine. We 
carry our books and writing boards 
along. Then when we come to a place 
where the teacher thinks it would be a 
good place to work, we stop and do 
our lessons. 

jouN--Isn’t carrying all your things 
tiresome? 

swiss BOY—I don’t mind it. 
pleasant to be in the open. 

swiss GIRL—And we can look up 
from our books at the beautiful moun- 
tains. 

(Laplanders, Chinese, and Canadian 
Children move forward so that entire 
cast is centered on stage.) 

jane—Thank you all for telling us 
about your schools. 

tom—It is wonderful to think that 
all over the world girls and boys are 
able to go to school and learn so many 
important things. 

sHIRLEY—Although we study in dif- 
ferent kinds of schools, we are all 
learning to be good citizens of our 
countries, 


It’s so 


Election Day 
(Continued from page 78) 


uNCLE~—We wore homemade clothes 
for the most part, slept under home- 
made quilts, ate good, wholesome food 
we'd raised ourselves. We burned wood 
for fuel and kerosene for light. Work 
was done on honor and things bought 
likewise. A man’s word was as good 
as his bond. 

NEPHEW—I suppose the old times 
were very good. People did really 
worth-while things. But isn’t this still 
the land where people hustle and 
climb? Aren’t men still ambitious and 
honorable? And patriotic? 

UNCLE—Well, maybe so. But every- 
thing’s so all-fired newfangled. 

NEPHEW—Oh, come now, Uncle! 
Tell me, weren’t many things new- 
fangled in the old days—railroads, 
anaesthetics, cable lines, iron-clad 
ships? (Do research to enlarge this 
Speech.) 

UNCLE (thoughtfully)—That’s right, 
Nephew. When I was a young fellow 
time and progress didn’t stand still 
y a long shot. 

NEPHEW (eagerly)—Nor do_ they 
now! We're just advancing along the 
path civilization laid out long ago. 
You think this country is worth saving, 
don’t you? 

UNCLE—Never said it wasn’t, did I? 

NEPHEW—But you won't go out to 
vote today, you said. 

UNCLE—I guess the country’ll wag 
along okay without my vote. 

NEPHEW—But the right to vote is 
One of the greatest blessings that civili- 
vation has given mankind. 


- 


, UNcLE—That’s right. It is a bless- 
ing, to be sure, 
NEPHEW-—I’m going to vote every 


time after I’m old enough. I'll do it 











to show I appreciate the right and to 
help keep our government in good, firm 
balance. 

UNCLE (picks up cane and rises)— 
You’ve had your say, Grandnephew, 
so no more arguing and disputing. 
(Starts walking away briskly, tapping 
cane.) 

NEPHEW-—I hope I haven't offended 
you, Uncle Josiah. 

UNCLE—Of course not, Tommy. 
Speaking your mind is your right, same 





as it is mine. You want to do your 
good deed for today? Then call one 
of those willing workers who offered 
to take me to the polls. Don’t mind 
riding in a fine new car even if I did 
walk six miles to cast my vote and get 
home again in the good old days. 

NEPHEW~—I’Il be glad to call, Uncle. 
I'll just check to make sure when Aunt 
Susan will be ready. She says she nev- 
er misses voting because she waited 
half her life to get the chance. 





uNCLE—The nation will most likely 
get along all right, and stay a repub- 
lic as intended long ago, without my 
vote—or Susan’s either. But— 

NEPHEW—But you can’t get along 
without voting? Is that right? 

uNCLE—I guess that’s it, boy. I’m 
so thankful that I live in a country 
where I can vote the way I think best 
that I couldn’t be comfortable if I 
stayed at home. Let’s go! 

(They both exit.) 
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Formation of Coal 


OAL Is decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, “Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 


As these plants died —forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 
converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 
and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard coal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 


shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 6112 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report 


(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 


Name So es 
School 
SE sitentintiinninnisstiinlagenneattelll 
City = 


Position or grade 
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Pencils-like children- 
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are different 





DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%:" diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 

For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 


LADDIE #304, '%" diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 

Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion. 





i For sample kit and complete information | 
| on the Dixon School line, write: 


hae ipanthéntsenarenanenamavane 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI-! | 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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The Mystery of the Missing 
Turkey 


(Continued from page 76) 


(Adults leave, talking softly.) 

KATE (whispering)—Mother! Have 
you thought where the turkey might 
be? 

MOTHER—Sh-h, Kate! Not yet! Re- 
member, not a word to anyone. 

GRANDCHILDREN (enter, crowding 
all around Mother and Kate)—Hello, 
Grandma. Hello, Aunt Kate. Happy 
Thanksgiving! 

MARY—Are we going to have turkey, 
Grandma? 

MOTHER— Well— 

LEONARD—And cranberry sauce? 

MOTHER—Oh, yes! Yes, indeed! 

DONNIE—And pumpkin pie? 

MOTHER—Pies! Dear me, I must get 
busy and bake the pumpkin pies. 

KATE—Why don’t you all go into the 
living room? 

GRANDCHILDREN—No, we want to 
play in the snow! 

MOTHER (raises hands, and talking 
stops) —Mary and Sue, will you gather 
the eggs from the chickenhouse? 

MARY AND SUE (happily)—Oh, yes, 
Grandma! (Kate hands them the bas- 
ket and they leave.) 

MOTHER—Leonard and Donnie, will 
you get some firewood for our fireplace 
from the woodshed? 

LEONARD AND DONNIE (happily)— 
Yes, Grandma! (They exit.) 

MOTHER—When you finish you may 
get the sleds and ice skates out of the 
barn. 

GRANDCHILDREN— Thanks, Grandma! 
(They exit.) 

(Optional comedy pantomime: Kate 
“skates” around stage, humming “The 
Skater’s Waltz.” Mother, hands on 
hips, watches her. When Kate sees 
her, she, sheepishly, stops and begins 
to mix “pumpkin pie filling,” using 
bowl and spoon, Mother rolls rolling 
pin on table.) 

KATE—Do you think someone could 
have stolen our turkey, Mother? 

MOTHER—It’s a mystery, Kate. I 
don’t know what to think. And I don’t 
know what to do. 

(Mary and Sue enter.) 

MARY—Here are the eggs, Aunt Kate. 
(Hands basket to Kate.) 

MOTHER— Thank you, Mary and Sue. 
Did you look all around in the chicken- 
house? 

suE—Why, Grandma? 

MOTHER—Oh, I just thought you 
might have seen something unusual. 

MARY AND SUE (shake heads) — 
we didn’t, Grandma. 

SUE—May we go out and play now? 

MOTHER— Yes, of course you may. 

(Mary and Sue leave the stage.) 

(Optional comedy pantomime: Kate 
runs to window and looks out. She 
turns and slides across stage, shouting, 
“Whee!” Mother watches, hands on 
hips, toe-tapping. Kate ends her slide 
in front of her mother, and seeing her 
attitude Kate picks up bowl. With head 
down, she quickly begins to mix.) 

(Leonard and Donnie enter, carry- 
ing firewood.) 


LEONARD—Here is the firewood, 
Grandma. 

(Boys drop wood in box at rear of 
stage.) 


MOTHER—Thank you, Leonard and 
Donnie. Did you look all around in 
the woodshed? 

DON NIE—Why, Grandma? 

MOTHER—Oh, I just thought you 
might have seen something unusual. 

LEONARD—No, we didn’t, Grandma. 

DONNIE—May we go out and play 
now? 

MOTHER— Yes, of course you may. 

(Leonard and Donnie leave.) 

KATE—Have a good time! 

(Optional comedy pantomime: As 
though to forestall any more monkey- 
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shines, Mother places hands on hips 
and looks at Kate, severely. Kate be- 
gins to mix faster than ever.) 
MOTHER (wrings hands and paces 
floor) —What are we to do, Kate? 
KATE—Now, Mother, don’t— 
(Sounds of stamping feet and clank- 
ing pails.) 
MOTHER—That’s Father. S-h-h! 
(They run to table and busy them- 


selves.) 
FATHER (enters)—Good morning, 
Mother. Good morning, Kate. 


(Mother and Kate respond.) 
FATHER (crosses stage, removing 
coat, and sits down in rocking chair) — 
How is our delicious Thanksgiving 
feast coming along? 
KATE—Eh—er—uh—fine! 
MOTHER—Father, did you look all 
around in the barn this morning? 
FATHER— Why, Mother? 
MOTHER—Oh, I just thought you 
might have seen something unusual. 
FATHER (shakes head)—No, I guess 


I didn’t. (Sniffs.) Say! the turkey 
smells mighty good! 
MOTHER AND KATE—The_ turkey! 


(They sniff the air.) 
MOTHER-—I do smell roasting turkey! 
KATE—So do I! 

FATHER—I hope you didn’t mind, 
Mother. I saw the turkey on the table 
this morning, all ready for roasting, so 
I just put it in the oven for you. 

(Mother and Kate run to the stove 
and look into the oven. They grasp 
hands and dance around the stage.) 

FATHER—Well! It seems this is a 
very happy Thanksgiving Day! 

MOTHER (goes to Father and pats 
him on the back)—It really is, Father! 
And thank you for helping. 

(Father scratches head, 


wondering 
what it’s all about.) 


Art for Children 
(Continued from page 67) 


out and experimented by placing them 
on the mural with pins before pasting 
them finally in position. This was the 
first time many of the group had 
sensed the illusion of three dimensions 
on a two-dimensional surface. This 
project resulted in the gayest mural 
imaginable. 

To those who believe that the teacher 
in an art gallery (Saturday a.m. class), 
has a ready-made stable of budding 
artists to work with, I would like to 
say this is not quite the case. Some- 
times a child is sent because his par- 
ents think he ought to come, for var- 
ious reasons. In other cases the art 
work is primarily therapeutic. At oth- 
er times it is an entertaining way of 
passing a morning. Only rarely does 
one find the child in the younger 
groups who is there for the pure love 
of it. 

Of course there are the children 
who wouldn’t miss a class, or who 
even attend both morning classes so 
they can have additional time for the 


pleasure of working in paint. And let 
us admit that these are the children 
who delight the teacher; the respon- 


sive ones, the Ones who are eager to 
try any idea you can give them—and 
are also boiling over with ideas of their 
own. 

And to those parents and teachers 
who feel a child must “make a pic- 
ture” in order to “get anything out of 
art lessons” I can only give a word of 
caution. We can teach some drawing, 
and encourage good observation. But 
there is no telling what the child will 
produce with paint and paper. What 
he sees and what he feels may not be 
what we see or the way we feel, but 
let him express it. 

The best teacher 
knows when to give 
when to withhold it. 


is the one who 
information—and 








Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 


math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 
* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 
* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 


* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks o 
* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 
* Easels * Portable Black Boards 


* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms | From? by Or 


* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 





DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


N.Y 


230-E STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5S; 












Compiete instructions are enc Keep 
es busy all year round with a handicraft kit, write to: 


150 JERICHO TPKE 


HANDICRAFT 


CATALOG 


Send for our 48 page catalogue 
at once! Hundreds of useful 
Popular Crafts to choose from, 
such as: 
Basketry 


Plasticast 
Bead Craft 


Glass Etching 

Leathercraft Metal Craft 

Raffia Craft Shell Craft 
Metal Etching 


Hobby enn start as low as 10c, 
your class- 





MITCHELL-STEVEN 


HOBBY CRAFT CO 


MINEOLA, N.Y 









If you need $50-$600 new \ 
- ~4 are regularly em- 


make quick h loans 
where in the S S. ENTIRELY 
BY MAIL. No agents will call. 





‘ 
f 
' 
‘ 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 





as our Students do who know the 


secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “‘Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN’ with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on .. no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. L, Philo. 7, Po. 








payments 
No endorsers. School aut 
riends, never know you are lying 
or fron intoreantion, Money 
POSTAL FINANCE C 


— TFeachers!— 


Need Cash Quick? 
BORROW by MAIL 


. rush the coupon! 
oa are State a and 


in small monthly installments to fit your income. Ne 
your payltess vaca months. 

rites, relatives, tradespeople, 

for a loan. Rush coupon 

sent in plain envelope. 

” “7° 

eachers 1906. 


ie POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 600-V | 
00 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, 
| Sento rush Money Bequest Form and FREE informa- | 
| tion about Teacher | 
| RAGED ccccccnccccscncccccsosccaccscsennsecconssnsss® | 
BT 
|_ TOWN... .......-0000------------- STATE......----- ~ | 
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SCIENCY 





ENGLISH 


ARITHMETIC 


e J Py 
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GEOGRAPHY 
. ae 


As you look at the faces in front of you, you reaiize 
the responsibility of having so much to teach in so 
short a time. 

That is why teachers welcome the help of World 
Book Encyclopedia in their own classrooms. They 
find that World Book is more than just a reference 
work. Its many comprehensive articles enrich every 
subject taught. Even more important, World Book 
motivates students to read beyond the usual re- 
quirements of classroom work. 

Each article contains modern and informative 
illustrations — pictures, diagrams, maps, and charts 





ee / 







scan i why you need 


4 WORLD BOOK 
é 
*in your classroom! 


that help to make your teaching more effective. 
An outstanding feature of World Book especially 
important to teachers is the scientific grading of 
each article for the class in which the subject is 
normally taught. This means that the material can 
be easily us:derstood by students at every learning 
level while maintaining their highest interest. 

For further details on how World Book can be 
a real help to you in your classroom, ask for a free 
copy of the new Mill Creek story, ‘‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.’’ Write Mr. John W. 
Dienhart, Dept. 111A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, IIl. 


WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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iS your local druggist 





about this valuable 





» 
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CLASSROOM ORAL KIT 


When your druggist orders his fall stock of Dr. West’s Youth’s and Child’s toothbrushes, he’s entitled 
to send this complete kit to a school of his choice. Designed for grades 1 through 4, it’s the ideal 
classroom aid for teaching oral hygiene and the recommended toothbrushing method. 


GIANT TOOTHBRUSH 





Perfect in every detail, 
but THREE times as 
large as a regular tooth- 


17” x 22”, 7 in all highlight 
the basic elements of good 
oral hygiene. Use them 
on an easel stand, pinned 
to wall or taped to black- 
board. 


brush! Use it as a pointer 
with the charts to focus > 
attention on the subject 
of oral hygiene. 


g TYPODONT AND BRUSH COLORING BOOKS : 


With these, you can demon- 
strate .. . and let the children 
practice...the recom- 
mended toothbrushing tech- 
nique outlined in the charts. 


—= ii, 



































Each repeats the recommended , 
toothbrushing technique; pro- 
vides space for recording daily 
brushing and helps plant the 
habit of regular oral hygiene. 
You'll find a good supply of 
them in the kit. 

































PREPARED BY THE MAKERS OF THE The only Youth's and <M ENN 
BY THE 
ALL NEW DR. WEST'S GERM-FIGHTER TOOTHBRUSH Snes teeenaeuenen Q sence punta 
with the Parents’ Maga- PARENTS’ 
Phone or stop in at your local druggist's today! zine seal of approval > MAGAZINE 


4 
Sven risen 
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CHRISTMAS is just around the corner- 


so here are 





ay Gifts for Tiny Tots to Make 
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(See page 70 
in this issue) 


Dip Candles 
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Press pencil in 
and lift out 





Clay Pencil Holder 


Dry cereal heated with butter 
salt 


Butcher-dish 





Cellophane-covered : 
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Clay Flower Holder 
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String Holder 
from small box 








Classroom-made Jelly 


Sucker-stick 
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Foil pan 
inverted 





Lollipop-Apple 
Santa Favor 
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Use an eyelet set 


a 


Felt Stockings 
for the tree 





Classroom Cookies 
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Popcorn Apples with 
pipe-cleaner stems 





Seeeeeseeess 
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Felt Pot Holder 


Wallpaper, 
gummed-tape 
stripes, 
or finger painting 











Scrap Baskets from 
ice-cream cartons 





Needle Booklet 
for sewing kit 
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BY 
CHARLES WESTCOTT 





ORAL GRAMMAR EXERCISES are 
particularly effective when you use a 
tape recorder. The reason is simple: 
exercises in which students select cor- 
rect grammar forms should be heard 
rather than read if real speech im- 
provement is to be made possible. 





TESTING CAN BE DONE by having 
children listen to sentences. Then, 
using pencil and paper, they should 
indicate with a plus or minus sign 
whether the word was used correctly. 
Enunciation, verb tense, correct selec- 
tion of words (for example, Jet or 
leave), proper word order, agreement 
of subject and predicate, proper use 
of adverbs and adjectives—all can 
be tested. 


WHY DO SO MANY teachers use 
“Scotch”? Brand Magnetic Tape in 
their classrooms? Perhaps one reason 
is that only ‘‘Scotch’”’ Brand offers 
“‘dry”’ silicone lubrication, to make 
the tape glide smoothly over recorder 
heads. In this way annoying squeaks, 
squeals, flutter and wows are reduced 
to a minimum. And of course, the 
tape lasts longer! Another exclusive 
“‘Scotch”’ Brand feature enjoyed by 
educators in particular—the famous 
“*Loop-lok”’ reel for easiest threading 
of tape to reel. It saves you tape... it 
saves you time. 


FOUND NEW USES for magnetic tape 
in your classes? I'd like to hear them. 
And I'll be happy to answer your tape 
recording questions if I can. Write to 
me—c /o Educational Division, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fau- 
quier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. 
DC-116. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape 
made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
©1956, 3M Co. 
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Matilda Had a Secret 
(Continued from page 85) 


come racing in with the children and 
jump up on the window sill. She was 
never tardy. 

When it was recess, the bells said, 
“Ding, dong, ding—time to run and 
play.” 

But the best time of all was when 
the bells said, “Ding, dong, ding— 
time for us to eat.” 

One morning when Matilda was 
washing her face because she had noth- 
ing better to do, Miss Riley came to 
visit. 

“Good morning, boys and girls,” 
she said. When Miss Riley sat down 
Matilda jumped up into her lap. 
Matilda was a friendly cat. “Well, 
good morning, Matilda,” said Miss 
Riley. “How are you today?” Matilda 
curled herself up into a ball and 
purred softly. 

“I have a surprise for you,” said 
Miss Riley. “The editor of The Daily 
News just called me on the telephone. 
He has heard about Matilda and would 
like to bring his camera and take some 
pictures for the paper. Would you 
like to see your picture in the paper?” 

The children shouted, “Oh, yes, Miss 
Riley!” Matilda purred and rubbed 
her head against Miss Riley’s hand. 

Miss Riley smiled her nice smile. 
“IT wonder, Miss Black, when would 
be the best time for him to come?” 

Miss Black looked at the calendar 
on the wall. “Today is Friday,” she 
said. “Next week is our spring vaca- 
tion. Why not ask him to come on the 
Monday after our vacation?” 

Miss Riley looked at Matilda. 
“Does that suit you?” she asked. 

Matilda yawned and stretched. She 
looked at the calendar and she blinked 
her green eyes, as if she had a secret. 
But a secret is not a secret if you 


| tell anyone, so Matilda said nothing. 


No one ever forgot the day Mr. West, 
the editor, came to take pictures for 
the paper. Many of the children wore 
their best clothes. They were all very 


| happy. They watered the plants, dust- 





ed the tables and chairs, and saw that 
everything was ready. 
The bell rang and there was Miss 


Riley. “This is the editor, Mr. West.” 
“Hi,” said Mr. West. 
“TI see you are all ready.” Miss 
Riley smiled her nice smile. “But 


where is Matilda?” 

Matilda! Where was Matilda? What 
could have happened to Matilda? The 
bell had rung and Matilda had not 
come. Matilda had never been tardy 
before. 

The children felt very foolish! They 
had been thinking so hard about them- 
selves that they had forgotten about 
Matilda. 

Miss Black said, “John and Jo, go 
quickly and find Matilda. She is prob- 
ably asleep in the boiler room. Ask 
Mr. Toomey.” The children ran to 
the boiler room. 

“Have you seen Matilda?” they 
shouted. 

Mr. Toomey smiled and nodded his 
head. “Can you keep a secret?” he 
asked. Then he whispered something 
to John and Jo. 

Jo jumped up and down and clapped 
her hands. John stood still and said 
over and over, “Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” 

“Hurry back and tell them Matilda 
will be there in a minute. But don’t 
say anything else,” said Mr. Toomey. 

John and Jo ran back to the room. 
“Get ready,” they said excitedly. “Mr. 
Toomey is bringing Matilda.” 


“Everything is ready to roll,” said 
Mr. West. 
In came Mr. Toomey. He had the 


apple-box bed. And Matilda was in 
it. But wait! Matilda was not alone. 
Snuggled up close to her were three 
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tiny gray and white kittens. 
looked like little balis of fur. 

The children gasped in surprise! 
So did Miss Black, Miss Riley, and 
Mr. West! 

The children stood on tiptoe to 
watch Matilda as she washed each one 
of her babies with the little pink 
washcloth which was her tongue. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful?” whispered Jo, as 
she hugged the little girl beside her. 

“Purr, purr, purr!” sang Matilda. 
It sounded like a lullaby. 

The next day right on the front page 
of the newspaper was the picture of 
the children in Miss Black’s room at 
Dover School. Along with them was 
Matilda and her babies. Under the 
picture, was printed: MATILDA HAD 
A SECRET! 


They 


The Tiger, the Brahman, 
and the Jackal 


(Continued from page 75) 


tear everyone to pieces. Just watch 
me really be bad when I get out of 
this trap. 

(Brahman walks by.) 

TIGER—Good day, kind Brahman. 

BRAHMAN—Good day, Tiger. Why 
are you in that cage? 

TIGER—Some wicked hunters put me 
in here. Please let me out. 

BRAHMAN~—You do look so unhappy 
locked up. 


TIGER—I am so unhappy. Please 
open the door. 
BRAHMAN~—I don’t know. They must 


have locked you up for a reason. 

TIGER—There is no reason. They 
are just cruel men. Please let me out. 

BRAHMAN~—Very well. (Opens the 
door.) 

TIGER—Thank you. Now I’m going 
to eat you. 

BRAHMAN—Eat me! But I am your 
friend. I helped you out of this cage. 

TIGER—I know you did. But I’m 
hungry and I'm going to tear you into 
little pieces. 

BRAHMAN~—Please have pity. Let’s 
ask the first three things we see if you 
should eat me. 

TIGER—Very well, we'll ask the first 
three things. 

(They begin to walk. Trees enter.) 

BRAHMAN~—Here are some _ trees. 
Dear Trees, I helped the Tiger out of 
a cage. Is it right for him to eat me? 

FIG TREE—I don’t care if he eats you. 
People eat the fruit off my branches 
every day. 

POMEGRANATE TREE—People 
pomegranates off me. They are cruel. 
I don’t care.. Let him eat you. 

CYPRESS TREE—Yes, go on. Nobody 
thanks me for the shade I give. 

THREE TREES—Let him eat you. 

TIGER—AIl right, Brahman. See, the 
trees say to eat you. 

BRAHMAN—Oh, but, good Tiger, we 
must ask two more things. 

TIGER—Very well. (They walk.) Ah, 
here are some Water Buffaloes. Let 
us ask them. 

BRAHMAN—Water Buffaloes, I helped 
the Tiger escape. Is it fair for him to 
eat me? 

FIRST BUFFALO—Is it fair for me to 
work so hard? Men are mean to water 
buffaloes. 

SECOND BUFFALO—Let him eat you. 
I don’t care. All we do is work. 

THIRD BUFFALO—I get so tired and 
no one helps me. Why should I help 
you? Eat him. 

FOURTH BUFFALO—From morning 
until night, men make us slaves turn- 
ing the water wheel. It is right for 
him to eat you. 

ALL BUFFALOES—Eat him! ( Exit.) 

TIGER—Now are you satisfied? 

BRAH MAN— Wait, ask one 
more thing. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


] © HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 

























California needs 
elementary teach- 
ers experienced or 
not. Experienced 
teachers often 
Start from $4,600 
up. Potential of 
$6,000. FREE infor- 
mation about 
certification. 







Individual attention 
No registration fee 


AGENCY Complete coverage 
Since 1909 
Nept. C, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif, 


—TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE a 
$4000 to $7500 
IN 13 STEPS. 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

228 N. LA SALLE STREET 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


25 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect 
Copies— 
Size 244" x 3'2”, 


























Send good head and 
shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed, 


$425 


Box 867-N 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


SUPERIOR QUAL 
SINCE 1898 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 








Educational, Documentary Films 


AUSTRALIA 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 

Social Studies, Geography, 

Biology and Nature Study 


will find useful items listed in 
free catalog obtainable from 


Australian News and 


Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIASLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X—BRASS BOUND 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different 

magnifications. 20 power for wise bright 

images with 40 ‘and 60 power 

extra long range. Deamebieel * 

to bring distant objects,- 

people, sports events, 


























Most power- 
ful for anywhere 
near the money. 

1 | ~~ ~~Py— a d pol 
ong. mtains ground an 

fished lenses. Also used as powerful 

mpouns microscope. Directions. theluded, 

Mass product on enables us to offer this instrument 

at amazing wrice of $3. 98 See gous» Money Back 
uarantee. ay postage. urs 

CRITERION “ob. RTFORD 1 1, or” 
Dept. NRBS "33" cHURC 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed in the new 
1956 ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authentic, selective and easy-to-use. Available 
for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 11, Wis. 
FRE ' If you ore the talented author 
FE! Af h tien 
. let us p gain the recognition 
Inside Story you deserve. We will publish 
on your BOOK—we yn en <n 
. . print, promote, advertise on 
ee 4 sell it! Good royalties. 
our Book WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TID 200 Vorick St., NW. Y.'14 
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A Snail’s Tale 
(Continued from page 85) 


out of her shell. Suddenly, after an 
awful jerk, she popped right out of 
her shell—and fell flat on her face! 

“Oh, you nasty lobster, see what 
you've done! It’s all your fault! What 
am I going to do?” 

The lobster just laughed and laughed 
and laughed. “It serves you right for 


enough to get back into your beautiful 
shell. Now go home and do what I 
have said, and maybe some day you 
will be really beautiful.” 

So poor little Anabelle went home 
to her family. She looked at herself 
in the shiny shell, and saw that it was 
true, she really wasn’t at all pretty in- 
side. After a while she began to think 
hard about what Mrs. Clam had said. 
“If I do what she said maybe I can be 
really beautiful,’ Anabelle thought. 





“Then everybody will love me again.” 
So, feeling very ashamed, Anabelle 
began to help take care of her broth- 
ers and sisters. She helped them look 
for food, and didn’t even eat any her- 
self. It was very hard for Anabelle, 
for she was cold and hungry. But after 
a while she found that she liked to 
work and she didn’t even want to just 
sit any more. 

Then one day she decided she would 
try to get back into her shell. And 





lo and behold, she slipped in, in a 
twinkling! 

All the snails were all so proud of 
Anabelle. Even the daring young lob- 
ster and Mrs. Clam came to congrat- 
ulate her. Nobody even noticed that 
her shell wasn’t quite so shiny any 
more, for inside she was more beauti- 
ful than her shell had ever been. 

“We all love you, Anabelle,” they 
said. “Now you really are the most 
beautiful snail in the world!” 


being so selfish and greedy,” he said. 
“You may have a beautiful shell, but 
you're fat and ugly inside!” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Anabelle, “help 
me, please! Mother, sisters, come help 
me get back in my shell!” 

Anabelle’s family hurried as fast as 
they could. Soon everyone was push- 
ing and pulling, but even with every- 
body helping, they couldn’t get her 
back in her shell, for Anabelle was just 
too fat. 

Poor Anabelle was so frightened that 
she cried and cried and cried. “Oh, 
what am I going to do? I shall die 
without my shell; I’m cold! Some- 
one help me, please!” But no one could 





Brighten your holiday programs 


WITH THESE “FIRST-RUN” FILMSTRIPS FROM SVE 














TE help beautiful Anabelle, and she didn’t 
242 know how to help herself. Anabelle 
was so ashamed to be seen without 
— her beautiful shell that she hid by a The boy who 


came to dinner 
was an Indian! 


N big rock so no one could see her. 
When night came, Anabelle was all 
os alone in the dark. She was so afraid 


that she curled up by the rock and be- 











leon gan to cry. Suddenly, she heard a 2 i. 
>nally INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING 
~— ¢ Full color « 6 to 11 year olds 
32", SPECIAL EVENTS e Sound e 49 frames 

Nov. 1—All Saints D This delightful new filmstrip, adapted from a story in Child Life and 
SS - ‘ — o ‘id the Childcraft books, tells about two small Pilgrim girls who befriend 
Me ov. 6—Election Day an Indian chief's little boy who became lost. Their kindness averts an 
> Nov. 11—Veterans Day Indian raid and the settlers have added reason for giving thanks. 

Ss Nov. 11-17—American Ed- Recorded narration and musical background. 

] . 
N ucation Week. Theme A249-1R Indians for Thanksgiving, with 
consin for 1956: Schools for a SOOO CONUS oc vce ctesbedcebatedoccapas $10.00 
Strong America. i 
ilms , 


Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Day 


He 


Nov. 25—Dec. 1—Nation- 
A al Children's Book Week. Everywhere... 
‘ Theme: It's Always Book Christmas 
Time. tonight! 
} Nov. 29—The first day of 
Chanukah 














“CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD” 


e Full color ¢« 8 year olds and up 
e Sound e 40 frames 


Based on Phillips Brooks’ famous poem, “A Christmas Carol,” this 


deep voice nearby. “Be quiet! You 
are waking up everybody. I know who 
¥. you are; you're beautiful Anabelle, 





and you can’t get back in your shell 
because you're too fat.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Anabelle, “I’m not 
fat, I'm beautiful! My shell is the 
shiniest in the whole world, and ev- 


memorable new offering shows how Christmas is celebrated through- 
out the world and explains the origins of many of our Yule customs 
and traditions. Produced by Graded Press. 


D850-19R Christmas Around the World, 


= ie teats on Be on ae me with 3344 rpm. LP. record... cece. $10.00 
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How To 
Correlate 
Your 
Arithmetic 
Lesson With 
The Coming 
Holidays 











felt symbols make the orithmetic 
lesson come alive! iInstructo Number 
Assortment (#50) adds the final 
step to this graphic learning-game. 
| Wheat could be more fun than 





ARITHMETIC CUT-OUTS 
No, 50—NUMBER ASSORTMENT. 30 
three-inch numbers, 3 each, 0 through 
%. Choice of red, blue, yellow... .$.60 

No. 220—FRACTIONAL PARTS 
rr (Circles). Six 7” circles, As- 


a ps . colors, Showing hoalfs, 
aa fourths, fifths, sixths, 
pegs iy idk > spinel $! 00 


No. » ao Rin tse PARTS 
Ys: (Squares). Five 7" felt squares. 
Shows 3 ways of dividing into 

quarters, 2 ways into halfs.$.95 

No. 224—NUMERALS & FRACTIONS. 
Bive fractional numbers on sheet of 
white felt. Large selection for use with 
i in : scundenaebins vesedonie $1.10 
No. 10—-PRIMARY CUT-OUTS. 
144 die-cut birds, ducks, rab- 
bits, peors, apples, discs, 
squores, stors, Assort. 
colors 
No. I9—FELT TREE: 16" x 13” tree. 
Green foliage, brown trunk ...... $.50 


FLANNEL BOARDS 
Framed in finished oak, and covered 
with high nop flannel in either light 
green or dork green color. 

No, 5—18" x 28" board.......... $3.25 
No 7—24" x 36" folding board. $5.50 


FAVORITE STORIES 
No. 154—Goldilocks and 3 Beors.. .85 
No, 156—Red Riding Hood ...... 85 
No. 158—Henny Penny ............ 6s 
No. 162-3 Billy Goots Gruff...... .85 








No. 160—Cinderella .............. x] 
No. 150—Community Helpers ... $.85 
No. 152—Three Pigs ........... . 
No. 164—Original Story Set.. 85 
No. 166—Mother Goose Stories. 85 


CRAFTS 
No. 63—FELT PACKAGE. Twelve 9” x 
12" sheets felt, Assort. colors. .$1.50 


No. 68—FLOCKED PAPER. Five 8." x 
10° sheets flocked paper with self- 
odhesive bock, Assort. colors... $.75 


Free! 


Write for illustrated 20-page 
brochure showing entire Instructo 
Line. 









Hebedote dco 


MFG., CO. 


6A, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Poa 
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The Tiger, the Brahman, 
and the Jackal 


(Continued from page 98) 


(Jackals enter.) 

TIGER—Here come two Jackals. Ask 
them. 

BRAHMAN— Jackals, I freed the Tiger 
from a cage. Now he wants to eat me. 
Is that fair? 

JACKAL 1—I don’t know. 

JACKAL 2—Me too. 

jacKaL 1—Brahman, eat the Tiger. 

JACKAL 2—Eat him, Brahman. 

TIGER—No, I want to eat the Brah- 
man. 

jacKAL 1—You want to eat—oh! 
Please tell us what happened. 

JACKAL 2—Yes, tell us. 

TIGER—I was locked in a cage and 
the Brahman freed me. Now I want 
to eat him. 

JACKAL 1—You want to eat the cage! 
Won't you get indigestion? 

JACKAL 2—Yes, eat the cage. 

TIGER—No, I want to eat the Brah- 
man—stupid. 

BRAHMAN—Be patient. 

JACKAL 1—Yes, start again. 
Brahman was in the cage. 

TIGER—No, J was in the cage. 

JAcKAL 2—I’m so mixed up. Please 
show us what happened. 

TIGER—Look! (Gets in cage.) Now 
lock the door. I was locked in this 
cage. 

JACKAL 1 (leaps to lock the cage) — 
Yes, and now you'll stay locked in. 

TIGER—You tricked me. 

BRAHMAN—Thank you, Jackals, for 
saving my life. 

JACKAL 2—You’re welcome. We'd 
better go. Here come the Hunters. 
(They exit with Brahman.) 

(Hunters re-enter.) 

HUNTER 1—All right, let’s start haul- 
ing him out. This tiger will never 
bother anyone again. 

(As the Hunters move the cage, the 
cage door unlocks and the Tiger leaps 
out and the Hunters scatter.) 


The 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Flora Annie Steel’s 
version of “The Tiger, the Brahman, and 
the Jackal,” from her Tales of the Pun- 
jab, is reprinted in Story and Verse for 
Children, edited by Miriam Blanton 
Huber and published by Macmillan. 

The author was teaching grades two 
and three at Peninsula School in Menlo 
Park, California, when the activity de- 
scribed was carried on. This year he is 
teaching eleventh-grade English at New 
Rochelle, New York. His play “Spaceboy 
and the Goose” is scheduled to be per- 
formed this winter in New York City by 
the Equity Library Theatre. 


We Developed a Program 
for Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 53) 


Reduction of Drawings 

The reduction of drawings required 
the transfer, in proper proportion, of 
the 12” x 18” drawings to the small- 
er size for projection. At this point, 
it was desirable to correlate arithmetic 
with our Thanksgiving assembly proj- 
ect, and teach simple proportion as re- 
lated to these drawings. Here was ex- 
cellent motivation for a need-to-learn 
situation. 

Projection and Checking 

When the drawings were completed, 
we previewed the pictures by project- 
ing them on the screen. This gave the 
pupils a chance to see ‘what they had 
accomplished. Each pupil told what 
he thought could be done to improve 
his drawing. Then members of the 
class suggested improvements. Bearing 
the constructive criticism in mind, each 
“artist” made alterations on the scene 
he had created. 

Looking back, I feel that what the 
children gained from this open forum 
of evaluation was one of the most grati- 
fying experiences of the entire unit. 
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Annotation 

We were now ready to use the col- 
lection of facts to write the story for 
each picture. Special attention was 
given to making accurate statements. 
In addition, stress was placed on cor- 
rect grammar, punctuation, and capi- 
talization, although the children knew 
capitals, commas, and periods would 
not actually show in the tape-recorded 
message. 

Oral Correction 

As soon as a pupil thought his story 
was finished, he read it aloud. Besides 
listening for errors in facts, the pupils 
and teacher paid attention to speech 
techniques used. One pupil persisted 
in speaking too rapidly. Nothing that 
had been said seemed to convince him 
of the necessity for clear enunciation. 
It was not until the next step was tak- 
en that he began to understand the 
reason for our criticism. 

When every story was ready, they 
were recorded by the author on tape, 
in sequence. After all parts were re- 
corded, the tape was played back. 
Again, self-evaluation and class criti- 
cism were the order of the day. Each 
child was impressed with the results 
of his efforts, and all speech defects 
were more evident. After several play- 
backs and speaking rehearsals, we were 
ready for final taping. 

Preview 

The tape recordings were synchro- 
nized with projecting the pictures on 
the screen. Now the class saw and 
heard the production in its entirety. 
Needless to say, there were audible in- 
dications of their pleasure in what they 
had accomplished. 

Final Corrections 

Following the preview, some minor 
defects were noted and corrected. 
Presentation 

The entire student body had been 
invited to our “sound movie.” Parents 
were also invited, and twenty-three 
proud-faced children ushered the audi- 
ence to their seats. They had accepted 
the challenge to produce a Thanksgiv- 
ing assembly program—and this was 
it. They felt confident that they had 
done something worth while. 


EVALUATION 


The children thoroughly enjoyed 
working on all the details of the unit. 
They had never before engaged in so 
diversified a program. Judging from 
student, teacher, and parent reactions, 
it was a job well done. 

Another year, I would allow more 
time for the project. The total time 
from regular classes was approximately 
two hours a day for eleven days. Much 
of the work was done at home, before 
school, and at recess. Another five 
days would have relieved some of the 
pressure on the children—and teacher. 
One child remarked that it was too 
bad we didn’t have time to do more 
work on it. It was true—they would 
have polished the “sound movie” into 
a colossal production. However, from 
my point of view and that of the au- 
dience, it was more than satisfactory. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Thanksgiving—Set 1, “Holiday Series” 

filmstrip, color), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Thanksgiving, “Our Holidays and 
What They Mean” (filmstrip, color), 
The Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th 
St., New York 36. 

Thanksgiving Day, “Patriotic Holi- 
days” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Why We Have T ‘hanksgiving, ‘ ‘Special 
Intermediate Holiday Set” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 








TEACHING RECORDS 


FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 





SONGS OF 
HOME, NEIGHBORHOOD & COMMUNITY 


Beautifully sung, varied in instrumentation, 
classroom tested, these 23 delightful, sing- 
able, easy-to-learn songs enrich both the so- 
cial studies and music programs in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 

A booklet provides words of all the songs, 
autoharp notation & suggestions for classroom 
use. Some of the song titles are—THE DAIRY, 
THE GROCERY STORE, HELPING MOTHER, 
etc. Special offer $5.95 


SONGS FROM SINGING FUN 


23 songs are recorded from the new Primary 
son book—SINGING FUN—published by 
Webster Pubi. Co. which has received an en- 
thusiastic reception from music educators over 
the country. Some of the songs are—THE 
ARM, TWO LITTLE HANDS, FUN- 
NY LITTLE SNOWMAN, etc. Special offer $5. 95 

OTHER ALBUMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 
FUN WITH MUSIC (for listening & creative 
interpretation) RHYTHM TIM HOLIDAY 
RHYTHMS, LISTENING TIME (stories for re- 
laxation speech development), SINGING 
GAMES. 








Write for Complete Catalog 


BOWMAR RECORDS 





PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
4921 SANTA MONICA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 29, CAL 








New Game 
SWING BALL 





TEACHES ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS 


Recommended by Educators. Swing ay | is played by 
one or a group of children—-or adults. Aids in teach- 
ing and practicing addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. Educ ational and Intertal:' ig. 
Children can “play ball’’ throughout the school year. 
Great stormy-day lifesaver for Ceorhers WON DER- 
FUL GIFT F¢ ALL OCCASION 

Send $3.95 for 28” Model. Postpaid. No C.0.D. oF 
send for descriptive information. 


AIDS ASSOCIATES 


1011 E. 8th Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 








ART CRAFT 


Gift Pojet 


Design and decorate these at- 
tractive, useful TEA TILES - 4 
WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored 
diameter. Excellent for personaliz -<'—dis- 
tinctive gifts. Your choice $900 
2g Square, Octagon 
or Assorted. 
COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing many 
attractive-items-all ready for designing and 


74:0-P CRAFT C0 p——"} 


— i. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right awa .: Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-Y, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Il! 
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HE KEEPS DANCING! 1c 


To First, Second, Third, 
Fourth Grade Teachers: I 
you send us your name and 
home address . and your 
school’s name and address— 
we'll send you a gay Santa 
(laus to dance in 

your classroom! 


Ann Marie's Workshop 


6932 N. Newburg, 
Dept. 2116, Chicago 31 
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Learning Colors 
(Continued from page 72) 


The children enjoyed tossing beanbags 
at particular colors. Sometimes we 
ut values on them too. 

Style Show.—One day we had an 
informal style show. One child at a 
time acted as announcer for two chil- 
dren, saying something like this: “This 
js Barbara. She is wearing a blue 
sweater and a brown skirt with a dog 
picture on it. She has blue socks and 
brown shoes.” 

We Eat Colors.—It is fun to talk 
about all the things we eat that are of 


particular colors—green beans, yellow | 


bananas, red apples, and so on. 





What’s on My Back?—This game | 


may be played out of doors or inside. 
The children form a circle and two are 
called into the center. They face each 


other, holding hands, while someone | 


ins a piece of colored paper to the 
back of each player. They let go hands 
and the game is to see which child can 
find out the color of the paper the oth- 
er has on his back without first reveal- 
ing his own color. 


Creatures That Migrate, 
Hibernate, Stay Awake 


(Continued from page 82) 


HIBERNATION 


Often on a cold, frosty day, nothing 
but the wind is moving. If you go 
for a walk, not a living creature can 
be seen. Yet all about in nooks and 
crannies and down below the frost 
line many creatures are still alive. Pro- 
tected from the cold, they will stay 
there until the warm days of spring 
come again. 

A, True hibernators.—These creatures 


are dormant during cold weather. That | 


is, they lie very, very quiet. A hiber- 
nating woodchuck takes one breath in 
five minutes. His heart beats about 
four times a minute. Because these 
animals lie so still, their digestion is 
scarcely active and they need little 
food. They get what they do need 
from the layer of fat stored under their 
skin. Animals getting ready to hiber- 
nate gorge themselves with food in 
order to store up thick layers of fat 
before they snuggle down in a cozy 
den. Ground squirrels and some mice 
are true hibernators, like woodchucks. 

2. Cold-blooded creatures like frogs 
and turtles sink into the mud at the 
bottom of a stream and stay there all 
winter. Toads back into the ground, 
digging with their hind feet until they 


are well below the frost line. Snakes | 


crawl under large rocks, into caves, 
or into holes other animals have made. 
Earthworms become dormant also. 

3. Beetles and small insects seek 
shelter under bark of trees or in cracks 
of buildings. Butterflies and bees find 
hollow posts or other protected places. 
Salamanders, snails, and grubs crawl 
under piles of leaves or hunt for rot- 
ting logs. 

B. Part-time sleepers. 

1. Many animals stay in sheltered 
places protected from the cold and 
live off the fat stored under their heavy 
fur coats. They may keep small stores 
of food or come out on warm winter 
days to forage. 

2. Bears, skunks, squirrels, prairie 
dogs, badgers, bats, and chipmunks are 
part-time sleepers. They do not be- 
come dormant, but sleep naturally 
only they sleep more of the time in 
winter than in warm weather. 

STAYING AWAKE AT HOME 

Migration and hiberation are only 
two of the ways in which animals are 


Protected from cold weather. Here are 
other ways: 


A. A warm coat. 

1, Stay-at-home animals, like red 
squirrels, deer, moose, and coyotes 
grow heavier coats of hair or fur. 

2. Stay-at-home birds, like starlings, 
sparrows, woodpeckers, and cardinals, 
grow an extra-warm coat of feathers. 

3. The ruffed grouse sprouts feathers 
on its toes, which act as snowshoes. 
B. Food. 

1, Stay-at-home animals eat bright- 
ly colored berries, seeds, unpicked 


fruits, mosses, buds, nuts, tender roots 
and branches, insects in the bark of 
trees, and smaller animals. 

2. There are fewer animals in win- 
ter to eat food because some have mi- 
grated and many have gone into dens 
and burrows to sleep. 

C. Help from kind people. 

1, Stay-at-home animals often have 

a hard time finding food when winds 


and suet for birds that stay near their 
homes. State foresters sometimes re- 
port to the people that birds of a cer- 
er region will starve if they are not 
ed. 

2. Boy Scouts and volunteer work- 
ers help in the task of distributing 
food to the bird-feeding stations. 

3. A group of sportsmen sometimes 


are strong and the snow is deep. 
Friendly people put out bread, grain, 





hire a pilot and plane to drop hay and 
grain to deer and other animals when 
the ground is covered with snow. 
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Is This God’s Country? 


The Communists say it isn’t. 
The atheists say it isn’t. 


But George Washington said it was...’and 
he looked to God for guidance before 
and after Valley Forge. 


Abraham Lincoln said it was... and he sought Divine 
aid to preserve our nation. 


Our nation’s founders had faith in God’s wisdom... 
and with His help created a government unique 

in history ...a government based on the idea that 
man’s rights are God-given... that government’s 
powers are derived only from the people. 


Since Plymouth Rock, God has shaped the destiny 

of our nation by His presence in the councils of our 
leaders ... and in the quiet corners of our lives. 

He has guided us through every crisis... 

always leading America forward. 


Today, as in generations past, our people have 
Faith in Themselves ...knowing God gave them 
strength to meet any challenge. 


They still have Faith in Freedom ... for they know 
God fashioned Freedom to give them dignity . . . to let 
them enjoy the fruits of their labors. 


Past and present... we are surrounded by proof that 
God shed His Grace on America. 


Let us pause a moment each day to give thanks... 
and to renew our Faith in America and the 
things it stands for. 


Let’s keep it God’s Country! 


For free copies of the article, 

“Our Four Great Faiths,”” and reprints 
of this advertisement, write 

J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public 
Relations, Texas and Pacific 

Railway, Dallas, Texas. 





TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


eS Sr 
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TRU-COLOR 
CATALOG 


of Fabulous 
Christmas Decoration Kits 


Colorful, Creative—Easy to 
Make. Specially designed for 
your grade school pupils. 


Here's the handicraft answer to 
your perennial class and individual 
Xmas project! 

Take the worry out of project plan- 
ning—Write today for the big, new, 
full color catalog of Holiday Handi- 
crafts’ Yuletide decorations, orna- 
ments, corsages, pins, earrings and 
other much wanted holiday items. 
Nothing extra to buy. Each Holiday 
Handicrafts’ kit contains all the 
necessary items including: ribbon, 
sequins, beads, leaves, balls, Mini 
Xmas bells, pins, wire, glue, etc. 





Special 
SAMPLING 


OFFER 
All 4 kits (A, C, E, K) il- 
lustrated leach individu- 
ally cellophane wrapped) 


' 
4 kits only $1.00 ppd. : 


USE THIS 
COUPON » 















are) eer ay 


Ken & Frank Frazee 











fee. sal oe mes oot 


Here are only 4 of the many exciting items 
your pupils can create. 


A—Christmas Spirit Corsage 

Value-ful, Colorful 

SE ME eid tecsstiepacsinenzayoneseed Only 20¢ (ea kit) 
C—Caroler's Corsage 

“Dickens'’ group in bright holiday hues 

RSE Cae Only 30¢ (ea kit) 
E—Christmas Bell Earrings 

Glitter trimmed, frosty white 

eal Only 25¢ (ea kit) 
K—Snow Twin Pins 

Colorful, happy-go-lucky fellows 

I Only 20¢ pr (ea kit) 


1 handicrafts 
al 


[>>> 





Apple Hill, Winsted, Conn 


CD Please send me the TRU-COLOR Catalog. 


(CO I enclose $1.00. Please send me sample set of 4 kits. 


she eee ie dN taka dtt ZONE ..... STATE seseseee @ 

















36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
‘with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
end CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Craft Work. Lists over 100 
7 P +? = Lilet SEND For 
FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
330 E. 23rd $t., W.Y. 10, HY. ccs 








A Program in 4 Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 
issue or send for free information. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary school teachers. 
M. Ed.in 1 year. Accredited. Smal! classes Also B.Ed. 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 





K_ Richard Johnson. Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 












Ed Durtacher’s “Talk-Through; 
Welk-Through”’ System of Sim- 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 
O 


CHIP OR 






Play-Porty 
Singing-Games 
Folk Dances 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. 


> oe ene ne wren nue GES, | ale a ce — 


i Mali coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids i 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. y 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 























Nome. - — 
= ee eed 
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How I Teach Housing in 
Second Grade 


(Continued from page 52) 


and its workers just as much as the 
village needs him. The village is the 
market place for his farm crops and 
provides the doctors, nurses, hospitals, 
dentists, druggists, schools, churches, 
libraries, parks, zoos, and movies for 
the farmer’s health, education, and 
recreation. 

Children in rural and urban areas 
will be particularly interested in the 
giant apartment houses in big cities. 
My pupils became aware of the jani- 
tors, heating plants, and elevators that 
served the needs of these people. 
They also learned of the various kinds 
of transportation available in a city. 

We discussed the many problenis of 
housing with neighbors so near, and 
the need to be more quiet and thought- 
ful of them. Reasons were given for 
such signs as “No pets allowed” and 
“No children allowed.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUA- 
TIONS 


We talked of ways young children 
can help their parents. 

We pantomimed various home activ- 
ities: mother feeding the baby, daddy 
making a garden or raking leaves; set- 
ting the table for a meal; helping 
mother make cookies. 

The children began to understand 
that people in cold climates needed 
better housing than those who lived 
in hot climates. 

As a result of this year-long study 
the children became more interested 
in homes, and their particular part in 
them. They came to understand that 
part of the fun of family life is doing 
things together with parents and sis- 
ters and brothers. This idea of work- 
ing together carried over with good 
results into the classroom. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 

All Kinds of Houses, “Houses” (film- 
strip, color), National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 

Animal Friends (film), Film Associates 
of California, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Animal Homes (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Animal Homes (film, color, and black 
and white), Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38. 

Animal Stories (filmstrip, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Baby Animals and Birds (on a farm) 
(filmstrip, color), Stillfilm, Inc., 
35 South Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
1, Calif. 

Building a House, “Clothing and 
Shelter” (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Community Helpers (filmstrips), Soci- 
ety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Farm Babies and Their Mothers (film, 
color, and black and white), Film 
Associates of California. 

Farmer’s Animal Friends, The (film- 
strips, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization. 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
5, 

Helpers Who Come to Our House 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 

Jimmy Visits the City (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Let’s Measure: Inches, Feet and Yards 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 





New House, The: Where It Comes 
From (film, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 

One Day on the Farm (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Our Community Workers (filmstrips), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Our Homes (filmstrips, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Pipes in the House (film, color, and 
black and white), Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions. 

Shelter (filmstrips, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Story of Houses (filmstrips, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Wild Animal Homes (film), Arthur 
Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Zoo Families (film, color, and black 
and white), Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Turn to pages 40-41 
for a visual story entitled, “We Saw Our 
House Being Built.” You will find the 
pictures useful in introducing the sub- 
ject of housing to primary-graders, and 
as illustrative material for bulletin 
boards and charts. 


Science and Miss Tracy’s 
Earthworms 
(Continued from page 73) 


Situation 3— 

In a discussion on food and growth, 
the teacher spoke out in favor of milk 
as a necessary food, and made critical 
comments about “certain people among 
us” who gulped down carbonated 
drinks instead. On the following day 
one of the certain people brought in a 
newspaper advertisement in which the 
homerun king of the baseball league 
assured the public that he drinks plen- 
ty of Energi-Pop to give him strength 
and pep which he needs for batting 
out the homers. 

A mild debate ensued, during which 
the subject of paid testimonials was 
examined. The pupils decided that 
you cannot accept a ball player’s word 
on the merits of soda pop, “because he 
gets money for his endorsement.” At 
this point one of the certain people 
opened a magazine to an advertise- 
ment by the local dairy, with the slo- 
gan “Milk is your best food,” and argued 
that the dairy certainly gets money out 
of promoting the drinking of milk and 
may therefore be just as biased as the 
ball player. More discussion, and the 
class decided that neither the ball play- 
er nor the dairy could be regarded as 
impartial authorities, and that further 
exploration was necessary. 

Should they do some experiments on 
the comparative merits of milk and 
soda pop? They decided against it be- 
cause “we don’t know how to do com- 
plicated experiments with people.” 
They agreed instead to seek out a reli- 
able authority, whom they defined as 
follows: 

1. “He should be somebody who has 
studied about this and has done ex- 
periments and has proved that he’s 
smart about such things.” 

2. “He mustn’t make any money out 
of praising one thing or the other.” 

From here on the question was chan- 
nelled through the school doctor to a 
nutrition specialist at the state univer- 
sity, who reported that milk is an im- 
portant basic food, and that soda pop 
is a good energy supplement if it 
doesn’t replace the basic foods. 

Obviously, attention to the meaning 
of the scientific attitude can result in 
some crackling science periods, with 
plenty of fun and excitement for pu- 
pils and teacher. Better still, some of 
the meaning may still be present when 
our children have grown to be adult 
citizens and consumers. 
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Veterans Day 
(Continued from page 78) 


there would be no more wars. That 
was the war your granddad was in. 

TINA—Say, Granddad showed me an 
old record that had some war songs 
on it. Let’s play it. 

paAuL—Good and loud so he’ll wake 
up. 
MOTHER—No long nap for him to- 
day! 

(Tina pretends to put a record ona 
record player. All settle themselves to 
listen. ) 

(Choral group in front of stage sings 
“Long, Long Trail,’ “Over There,” 
and other World War I songs. This 
could be tape recorded.) 

GRANDDAD (enters rubbing his eyes 
and stretching )—What’s all this? Oh, 
how was school today? 

(Tina turns record player off.) 

(Children all answer: “Good!” 
“Fine!” “Hi, Granddad!” and so on.) 

TINA—Did you hear your record? 

GRANDDAD—Hear it? Thought it was 
a company reunion. 

MOTHER—The children are excited 
about a program at school. 

MARILYN— Yes, it is going to be about 
the Unknown Soldier. 

TINA—Have you seen these snapshots, 
Granddad? 

GRANDDAD—Let’s see. Hmm! (Shuf- 
fles through the snapshots.) Yes, good 
pictures. 

HENRY—Doesn’t anybody know who 
the soldier is in the tomb? 

GRANDDAD—No, Henry. It’s just as 
your snapshot says, “Unknown but to 

rod.” 

pauL—How did the government de- 
cide on a soldier? 

GRANDDAD—Many soidiers died in 
World War I, and many lost all identi- 
fication tags and such. Most of the 
soldiers were buried in France—close 
to, or on, the battlefields. 

TINA—Oh, Gramps, how did they 
pick just one? 

GRANDDAD—Well, sir, a buddy of 
mine, Sergeant Edward Younger, was 
asked to pick him out. Ed had been 
wounded, and was decorated for his 
service. (Pause.) Let’s see, that was in 
1921—yes, Congress passed a_ resolu- 
tion saying one body of an unknown 
soldier from each of four different 
cemeteries in France would be disin- 
terred! 

TINA—What does disinterred mean? 

GRANDDAD—Now let’s see—it means 
to take up the body from the grave or 
tomb. They were placed in caskets 


and taken to Chalons-sur-Marne, where 
Sergeant Younger picked one out by 
placing a spray of white roses on one 
casket. The casket he picked was put 
in a ship sailing for Washington. 

HENRY—Did you see the casket? 

GRANDDAD—Yes, it was placed on 
the same stand where the bodies of 
three presidents—Lincoln, Garfield, 
and McKinley had lain in state. 

MARILYN—When was it placed in the 
tomb? 

GRANDDAD—On November 11, 1921. 
There was a big Armistice Day parade. 
President Harding and others led the 
ceremony. The casket was put in the 
tomb and sealed. 

(Father comes in and exchanges 
greetings. ) 

tTiINnA—Granddad was just telling us 
about the Unknown Soldier and Arm- 
istice Day. 

MARILYN—Why don’t we call it Arm- 
istice Day any more, Daddy? 

pap—Well, little one, Ict’s see if I 
can explain. When November 11 was 
declared a national holiday nearly 
everyone believed that there would be 
no more major wars. Armistice Day 
was intended to honor all the brave 
who fought to make the world safe 
for democracy. But, since then, many 
more brave men have fought in World 
War II and in the Korean War, still 
hoping to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Armistice Day, which re- 
ferred only to World War I, no longer 
seemed the best name for the national 
holiday. 

MOTHER—Veterans Day seems to be 
a very good name because it reminds 
us of all the men who have fought in 
all the wars. 

TINA~—Girls can be veterans, too. 

GRANDDAD— Indeed they can! Women 
are valued highly in every branch of 
the armed services. 

MARILYN~—I think [ll be a Navy 
nurse when I grow up. I read a story 
about one. 

PAUL—Do you suppose all of us will 
be veterans of World War III some 
day? 

MOTHER (distressed) —Goodness! We 
hope not, son. 

pap—I’m sure no one wants war ever 
again. 

GRANDDAD—The . United Nations is 
our hope today. 

TINA—Say! Let’s go to see the UN 
building in New York City next year! 

(Continued on page 104) 









































“I don’t know if he’s in a good mood or not—I can’t see him yet.” 
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AMERICA’S RAILROAD 


MAKE THE CONNECTIO 


“Timber!” And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp fer paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





Trees are one of our most valuable na- 
tional resources. Today, many lumber com- 
panies have established large-scale “tree 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop 
to supply wood for our future needs. 





About a third of our wood is used for 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to 
pulp. Newspapers and magazines and most 
of the books in schools and libraries are 
printed on paper made from wood pulp. 





After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
finishing mills all over America. 


se e-gene ame i me et 


Almost every freight train that stops at 
your town delivers useful products de- 
rived from trees. There are thousands of 
them, including pencils and pianos, toys 
and telegraph poles, rayon and cellophane. 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 


form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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FLY r WA a. } 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe ... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can heip you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down . . . 20 months to pay. Call your 
TWA travel agent or send coupon. 













Pl ie ele eee  - ‘i! - 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. |, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me information about amrenseinn 
OD Summer Tours C Sabbatical Travel 

CD Holiday Discount Fares C Time-Pay Plan 


rv TWA 
© Independent travel to 
Teountries) ‘ , 


City State Tel 





Name 


Address 











Position 
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STUDENT AND CLASS ACTIVITY 
CREATIVE ART AIOS 
GRADE TEACHER AIOS 


32-0 CREATIONS 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
GIFT MAKING SUGGESTIONS 
SEASONAL ROOM DICORATION 











Order Now: New Vol. & 
NEW VOL. 6—Complete Year’s Folio only $3.50 
or Single Packets (2 months’ supply) : 


Grade Teachers! ! 
Here’s the answer to your needs: 


(check) Fall 5 . Holiday » Win- 
A 96-page mulfiple utility kit of practical, new ter pring 4 each . $1.25 
stimulating Class ‘and Student Activity, Creative Art Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 
Ideas, Gift Making, Unusual 3-D Creations, Charts, (same price) —complete folio $3.50 


osters, etc. plus a year’s supply of large outline 
drawings usable as room decorations for borders, bul- 
letin boards, mural making, etc. 

This let-your-students-make-it folio will save you 
hours of class preparation time and give new, usable 
material. Both teacher and students will know the 
thrill of happy participation and the satisfaction of 


Send order to: 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 
I enclose $ to cover above order. (gepa 
check or money order. If C.O.D., fees are paid by 
purchaser. ) 


a a classroom of distinctive beauty. The handy . 
loose-leaf pages are complete with directions for all Name 
grades. 

Each year a new volume is published with entirely Street or Route se eeeee ree eeeeee 
different helps. Librarians need it for display pur- 
poses; art teachers want it for additional new ideas: Ge yb sneee ee « State .....0- 
classroom teachers can’t be without it. ’ ‘Please print. 





SrPi W-A-TrEST PLASTIC 


New features, strength, uses, beauty—designed to help you test, drill any 

subject—attaches to your blackboard, draws circles, radial lines—motivates, 

sparks ideas—SO game instructions included. $3.50 ea., 2 for $6.50 ppd. 
Spin-a-test, Dept. 32D, Hermosa, Calif. 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— | —>—<Wt7T ET 
Order your subscription today. Piact-fitied instruction book, “Sleep: 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 















‘earning—its Theory. Application & 
Za —— Maucrenteed. RESEARCH 


SSOCIATION, P.O. BOX 610, Omaha, 





earn at home this =. momney- 
saving way. Only few cents per 


lesson. Lessons are real pieces—no 
boring exercises. You soon play your 
favorite music—by note; no “trick 
gadgets." (Over 00. 000 students; 


our 58th successful year.) Send cou- 
pon for FREE 36-page booklet NOW! 












' 
' 
; U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio 5711, Port Washington, N.Y. § 
' I am interested in learning to play instrument checked below. Send me your Free Illustrated . 
. Book) NO SALESMAN IS TO CALL ON ME. I do © do not © have the instrument. 4 
’ O) Piano 0 Trum 
O J pet, Cornet : 
| Nome QO Piano Accordion ( Tenor Banjo 1 
4 (PLEASE PRINT CAREFULLY) ] Guitar Ukulele ' 
6 0 Steel Guitar Clarinet + 
DT idpouwsisvotibas 2) Violin Trombone # 
' ) Saxophone Flute ‘ 
§ City Zone State O Pipe, Hammond | 0 Piccolo . 
H ©) If under 18 years of age, check here for Booklet A. Reed Organ () Mandolin ' 
. 
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Veterans Day 
(Continued from page 103) 


MARILYN—We could take pictures 
and tell our classmates all about it. 

HENRY (looking at snapshots)— 
Look! Here’s a creed in with these 
snapshots! 

MARILYN—What’s a creed? 

MOTHER—A creed is a statement of 
what you believe. That is our national 
creed. Let’s hear that read. 

(Choral Group gives the American’s 
Creed.) 

HENRY (slowly and thoughtfully)— 
“Defend it against all enemies’—why 
that’s where our Army comes in! 

MARILYN—It’s the job of the Navy, 
too. 

TInA—Don’t forget the Air Corps. 

PAULA—And the Marines! 

MOTHER—Yes, all the services are 
honored on Veterans Day. And all 
the war heroes, known and unknown, 
living and dead—all of them are to be 
thanked for our country’s freedom. 
We remember, and are grateful to, all 
of them. 

GRANDDAD—But every man who ever 
fought in any war, I’m sure, would 
agree with me that it is still more im- 
portant to keep the world at peace. I 
hope someday we’ll have a national 
holiday to honor all who have given 
their time and effort to the task of 
keeping the world out of wars. 


“My Pop Got Busted” 
(Continued from page 89) 


“Huh!” said Mr. Applan shortly. “Is 
that all he told you about it?” 

“To tell the truth, I didn’t ask him 
any more questions. I sort cf changed 
the subject,” Bob admitted. 

“Well, there’s a lot more to the sto- 
ry than that,” Mr. Applan replied. “If 
he didn’t tell you, maybe Id better. 
Then you can decide for yourself 
whom you want to write up. 

“When your father was in Korea, he 
was really in the midst of heavy fight- 
ing. During the winter of °51 the tem- 
peratures were below zero. A lot of 
the men were poorly prepared and not 
adequately clothed. It was plenty 
tough going for the UN troops. Your 
father was in C Company holding the 
Nunzi Hill area. C Company’s top 
sergeant was a ‘stuffed shirt’ if ever I 
knew one. How men like him advance 
in the army, I'll never know, but it 
happens every once in a while. Your 
father was a three-stripe sergeant un- 
der him, in charge of communications. 

“One day, Master-Sergeant Peters 
got an order that a group of men were 
to go around to the left side of Nunzi 
Hill. When they received a signal, 
they were to open fire on the enemy 
entrenched part way up the hill. Ser- 
geant Peters sent a detachment with- 
out questioning the order, even though 
all the other men thought it was a 
poor idea. 

“A team went out to reconnoiter 
and they came back with the report 
that the North Koreans’ were well 
fortified with many pillboxes. Every 
man in that camp knew that if the ad- 
vance squad tried to open fire on 
them, it would practically be a suicide 
mission. When the time came to send 
the message to begin shooting, your 
father disobeyed. He never relayed 
the order. 

“The men stayed where they were. 
When finally the North Koreans 
showed themse!ves, they turned out to 
be a much larger detachment than 
anyone had realized. Then Sergeant 
Peters asked for reinforcements and 
finally C Company was successful 
taking that flank of the hill.” 

“What happened to my father?” 
asked Bob. 





“Well, in Sergeant Peters’ report, he 
had to explain why the order to fire 
had not been given. Your father had 
no excuse except that he disobeyed, 
He was court-martialed and lost his 
stripes. The fact that he had probably 
saved about fifteen men’s lives just 
didn’t come out in the sergeant’s re- 
port to headquarters.” 

By that time other boys were ar- 
riving and Mr. Applan left Bob to 
have a meeting with the patrol leaders, 
Bob thought about the story he had 
heard. In fact, he kept thinking all 
during the meeting. He found himself 
not paying attention when he should 
have, and once his patrol leader asked 
him why he was asleep at the switch, 

After the meeting he hung around 
with the hope of walking home with 
Mr. Applan. Finally, when the two of 
them had locked the troop hall and 
started walking down the road, Bob 
blurted out, “That was a good story, 
Mr. Applan, but how can I be sure?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr, 
Applan in surprise. 

“Well, you know how the army is, 
A good soldier is an obedient soldier. 
When an order is given, he obeys it. 
It’s the same way when we go on scout 
hikes. We’re supposed to respect the 
authority that is over us or we're not 
good scouts. The way you tell the sto- 
ry, my father was a hero. But was he 
really?” 

Mr. Applan was quiet for a long 
time. “I will tell you what I think,” 
he replied. “To me there are three 
kinds of people in the world. There 
are some who rebel at any kind of au- 
thority. They can’t keep a rule regard- 
less of how simple it is or how good it 
is for them. 

“Then there are people who do just 
the opposite—once a rule is made 
they'll always keep it. Often they do 
it even after it ceases to be a good rule, 
just because it’s the thing to do. 

“The third type is the kind who us- 
ually keep the rule, but are willing to 
break it if they consider it very, very 
important to do so—but there’s an if 
to that.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bob. 

“If a person breaks a rule, he has to 
be willing in advance to take all the 
consequences. When your father didn’t 
report the message, he knew it would 
probably cost him a reduction in rank 
to private. Not only did he lose his 
stripes, but he lost a lot of pay and 
some privileges that he had formerly 
enjoyed.” 

“He’s a swell guy but I’m still not 
sure that makes him a hero,” said Bob. 

“No one said it did,” replied Mr. 
Applan shortly. “That’s not the point 
of the story. The point is that he had 
a decision to make and he made it, 
knowing in advance that he’d have to 
take the consequences as they came. 

“Here’s a good example of what I’m 
trying to say,” he continued. “Do you 
remember last summer at camp? Mark 
Stewart had the best record in the 
whole camp and was well on the way 
to winning top award at camp.” 

“I remember,” replied Bob. “None 
of us could understand what hap- 
pened. He was practically on the 
home stretch. Then one night he broke 
the rule about taking a canoe out after 
dark and lost all his points and had to 
start over again.” 

“That's right,” replied Mr. Applan. 
“But there was more to that story than 
you ever knew about. Do you remem- 
ber Tink Smith, the boy from the 
Beaver Patrol who was always getting 
into trouble?” 

“I sure do,” replied Bob. “He broke 
so many rules the first week that it’s 
a wonder he didn’t get sent home.” 

“The truth is that he was on the 
verge of being sent home,” replied Mr. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“My Pop Got Busted” 
(Continued from page 104) 


Applan. “When he fell in the creek on 
the way back from the after-dark hike 
because he was off the path and away 
from the rest of the boys, he was 
warned that if another thing happened 
he would have to leave camp.” 

“I felt sorry for him though,” said 
Bob, thoughtfully. “He was always 
trying to do something right but some- 
how he always ended up in trouble.’ 

“That’s exactly it,” replied Mr. 
Applan. “The night that Mark Stewart 
took that boat, Tink had gone over to 
an island with some other boys to res- 
cue a rabbit he had caught in a box 
trap. The boys forgot about him and 
left him on the island. When Mark 
was coming across the bridge he heard 
him c?’ ing for help. If Mark hadn't 
taken .. : boat to go after him, he’d 
probably have stayed all night. In the 
morming someone would have found 
him and the camp would probably 
have decided that the best thing to do 
was to send Tink back home.” 

“T think Mark did a swell thing, but 
why should he take all the blame?” 
asked Bob. 

“Well, that’s just what I thought,” 

replied Mr. Applan. “I was one of the 
few people who really knew what hap- 
pened. The next morning be fore Mark 
went to review court, I called him aside. 
I reminded him that he was on the 
road to being ranked the best scout in 
the camp. I asked him if he was sure 
that he wanted to keep secret his rea- 
son for taking the canoe. Mark thought 
it over for a minute and then he asked 
me if it made any difference to me 
what he did. 

“I remember looking at him square 
in the eye and saying, ‘It’s your deci- 
sion, Mark. Do whatever you want.’ 
And of course,” Mr. Applan conclud- 
ed, “you know what happened.” 

“Do you think he did the right 
thing?”’ asked Bob. 

“T can’t answer that. What I’m try- 
ing to say is that it had to be Mark’s 
decision and once he made the deci- 
sion, he lived by it. He didn’t tell a 
single boy in that camp why he had 
taken the canoe. He lost his points 
and that was that. When you make a 
decision like that, nobody can tell you 
whether it’s right or wrong. The im- 
portant thing is that you made it your- 
self and once you’ve made it, you live 
by the consequences.” 


The two of them were in front of 
Mr. Applan’s home by now and he 
said good night to Bob and went into 
the house. Just then the town clock 
struck nine-thirty. “I’d better hurry,” 
said Bob to himself. “I'll never get my 
interview written tonight if I don’t.” 

He began to whistle as he turned up 
Elm Street toward hishome. For some 
reason he was feeling pretty happy in- 
side. He bounded up the steps and in 
the front door and hung up his coat. 
He knew exactly what he was going 
to write. He had even thought of what 
the title was going to be. On the top 
of his paper he proudly wrote, “My 
Pop Got Busted.” 


Johnny and the Strange 
Corn 
(Continued from page 87) 


“We missed you, Two Feathers,” 
said Mrs. Braddock. “Johnny has been 
lonesome without you to take him in- 
to the woods.” 

“I bring surprise for Johnny,” 
Two Feathers. 

“Oh, what is it?” 

“Slowly, son, 
Braddock. “Haven't you learned by 
now that your Indian friend makes his 


said 


asked Johnny. 


surprise last? I don’t think he has it 
with him.” 
“You right,” said Two Feathers, 


“surprise is not here. You come visit 
my tepee tomorrow, Johnny. Me show 
you surprise then.” Abruptly the In- 
dian rose. “Me go now, good-by.” 

Johnny ran to the gate with him and 
shouted “Good-by,” as Two Feathers 
disappeared swiftly into the woods. 
He wondered about the surprise, but 
couldn’t get his parents to try to guess 
what it might be. 

The boy was up early the next morn- 
ing, and as soon as breakfast was over, 
he set off for Two Feathers’ tepee. 


slowly,” said Mr. | 





After hiking down the narrow trail for | 


an hour or so, he reached the Indian’s 
home. Two Feathers was sitting out- 
side watching his squaw clean up 
around the tepee. There was some 
venison drying over a smoky fire. The 
good smell made Johnny’s nose twitch. 

“Ts this the surprise,” he greeted the 
Indian, “the dried venison?” 

“This is not surprise,” answered 
Two Feathers. “This regular food. 
You know that. Surprise needs fire 
though.” 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Primary and Intermediate Teachers Are Different 
(Continued from page 38) 


Slightly more than three times as many 
undesirable traits among intermediate 
teachers were recalled than among pri- 
mary teachers. 

More refined analysis of the data 
revealed that the pupils’ impressions 
of the undesirable traits of both pri- 
mary and intermediate teachers were 
quite similar; whereas their recollec- 
tions of the desirable traits tended to 
be more diffuse. 

It may be of interest to the reader, 
too, that “pleasing voice,” “cheerful- 
ness,” and “patience” were the best 
remembered traits of primary teachers; 
while the opposites of these traits, 
“harsh-unpleasant voice,” “grouchi- 
ness,” and “impatience,” ranked high 
as the most frequently recalled unfa- 
vorable traits of intermediate teachers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DATA 


The data secured in this study sug- 
gest that significant differences exist 
in the nature of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships on the primary level and on the 
intermediate level. The primary teach- 
ers of the pupils in this study im- 
pressed their former pupils as being 
considerably more pleasant, wnder- 
standing persons than the intermediate 
teachers. 

The significance of the fact that 19 
per cent of the pupils’ recollections of 
their intermediate teachers were unfa- 
vorable assumes great importance when 
compared with the Stanford Univer- 
sity investigations of teacher-pupil 
relationships. In a part of that study, 
which records the attitudes of 650 jun- 
ior and senior high school students 
toward their teachers, it is reported 
that only 9 per cent of these pupils 
had negative (unfavorable) feelings 
toward their teachers.* 

This comparison also gains in signifi- 
cance when one recalls that the pupils 
in my study had had only one teacher 
in each of the intermediate grades; 
whereas pupils in the Stanford study 
were experiencing several teachers in 
the typical departmentalized organiza- 
tion of the secondary school. (We have 
customarily attributed more “social 
distance” between pupils and teachers 
in junior and senior high than in the 
elementary school.) 

It should be noted, however, that the 
pupils in both studies recalled over- 
whelmingly the positive (desirable) 
characteristics of their teachers. 

3Bush, op. cit., pp. 75-86, 187-188. 


The limitations of reminiscence as a 
data-gathering technique are of course 
a factor to be considered in my study. 
Remembering, however, that the pu- 
pils involved in this study were but 
one year removed from the elementary 
school, one might assume that the 
erosion and the distortion of time were 
not especially marked. 


IN SUMMARY 


I am aware of the fact that there are 
many variables to be considered in any 
discussion of the cause and effect of 
interpersonal relationships. For in- 
stance, it is quite possible that the 
differences in the professionally func- 
tional traits of primary and interme- 
diate teachers here indicated may very 
well be inherent in the nature of the 
children, and as such could be pupil- 
oriented. 

Some teachers have suggested that 
the differences in the curriculums of 
the intermediate and primary levels 
are the cause; that the intermediate 
teacher is caught in the “squeeze” of 
the secondary schools’ subject-matter 
requirements and thus “puts on the 
textbook pressure” to meet these ar- 
bitrary goals. 

Be that as it may, there is some 
empirical evidence (regardless how 
preliminary) that the teacher-pupil re- 
lationships are significantly different 
on the two levels of the elementary 
schools. 

If we dare to generalize from these 
data, it seems to me that we should 
concern ourselves seriously with these 
questions: To what extent should the 
two levels be different? Should there 
be any essential variance in the inter- 
personal relationships of primary and 
intermediate classrooms? 

A considerable amount of exhaus- 
tive research needs to be done in order 
to secure conclusive answers to these 
questions. 

Why, you may ask, is “depersonal- 
ization” in the teacher-learning activi- 
ties of the elementary school undesir- 
able? Why should we be disturbed 
over professional differences between 
primary and intermediate teachers? 

We know the answers: Other things 
being equal, efficient learning flourishes 
in permissive environments. In class- 
rooms on all levels where there are 
good teacher-pupil rapport and good 
pupil-pupil relationships, _ learning 
thrives—is dynamic, is contagious. 
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“My pop’s a teacher too, Miss Papoon. Best Bar-Bell 
instructor at Duggin’s gym!” 
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Kim 


(Continued from page 87) 


“marbles” was, but he did know that 
he wouldn’t be laughed at again—not 
if he could help it! 

On the playground, he hung back 
alone. But secretly he watched David 
and his friends. They drew a line in 
the dust, and set out a row of small 
round balls. Marbles, probably. Then 
they pitched other marbles at the 
line. When they hit a marble, they 
swooped on it and scooped it up glee- 
fully. 

Kim didn’t know David saw him 
watching till David came over to him. 
“Doesn’t it look like fun?” David 
asked. 

“It looks very silly,” Kim said. “In 
Korea, we would throw cash, not mar- 
bles. That’s much more fun.” 

“Cash?” Daved asked wonderingly. 
“You mean money?” 

“A cash is a very small coin,” Kim 
explained, “with a hole in the middle. 
It would take many, many of them to 
be worth one of your pennies. We 
throw a handful over a line on the 
ground, then pitch a stone at them. 
Whatever we hit is ours.” 

“Oh,” said David doubtfully. ‘Well, 
all I'd have is pennies, and I couldn’t 
afford to lose them. Sure you don’t 
want to play marbles?” 

Kim was afraid he wouldn’t do well 
and the children would laugh again. 
“No,” he said. 

At noon, he followed the other chil- 
dren to the lunchroom. Farmer Smith 
had given him money to buy lunch as 
the others were doing, but Kim didn’t 
know what to choose. At home he 
would have had boiling hot soup, a 
little rice, some red-pepper mash, and 
kimchi—the Korean pickle that made 
every meal complete. 

He carried his tray slowly down the 
line, not knowing what to select. Now 
he was almost at the end, and had 
bought nothing. His cheeks grew hot 
at the thought of carrying an empty 
tray over to the eating table. Desper- 
ately, he pointed at several items, and 
surrendered his big round American 
coin in exchange. 

But when he set his tray down at the 
table, there was a ripple of giggles. 
Now what had he done? 

Suddenly, David was there beside 
him. “What’s so funny?” David asked 
the other children fiercely. “Maybe 
Kim likes desserts. Anything wrong 
with that?” 

The giggles stopped as David sat 
down beside Kim. David said cheer- 
fully, “I'll bet it’s a lot of fun, trying 
brand-new foods. Did you ever have 
pie in Korea? That's apple pie you've 
got there. And that’s vanilia pudding. 
And that’s chocolate cake. Hey, do 
you want to swap me the cake for one 
of my hot dogs? And how about milk? 
I've got to go back and get some for 
me. I'll bring yours, too.” 

By peeking cautiously at David to 
see how he ate, Kim got through the 
strange foods without causing more 
laughter. He was beginning to feel a 
small warm glow in his heart for 
David. Not the others. Just David. 

So the first week went. In the 

schoolroom, Kim still sat stiffly silent, 
afraid that anything he said would 
start the laughter again. Like the way 
he said the teacher's name. Try as 
hard as he could, Kim couldn’t make 
it come out “Lane.” It was always 
“Rane”—and then there were those 
Siggles again. 
_ Then one day, Miss Lane began talk- 
ing about something called Thanks- 
giving. Whatever it was, there would 
be a holiday to celebrate it—and on 
the day before, a party at the school. 

“Since this is Kim’s first Thanks- 
giving,” Miss Lane said, “I think it 


would be a nice idea to let him help 
plan the party. So—Kim, David, Sue, 
Anne; you four make the plans.” 

David whispered to Kim, “Stay after 
school tonight. We'll work on it then.” 

Kim didn’t want to work on it. 
Whatever he said or did would just 
cause more laughter. And what was 
this Thanksgiving? Was it like the 
Korean Swing Day, when great swings 
were set up for women and girls who 
could swing, while the men wrestled 
for the valuable prize of a calf or bull? 

Was it like the Korean New Year, 
when one went calling on friends and 
received presents at every house? Or 
like a Kite Day, when every boy was 
out with kite, reel, and long silk kite 
string to see whose kite went highest? 

Kim was too shy and proud to in- 
quire. But David, after school, ex- 
plained without being asked. 

“The early settlers who came to 
America had a terrible time. They 
starved and froze and had to fight In- 
dians. But somehow they got houses 
built, and crops planted. They found 
plenty of wild animals and birds for 
food. So all in all, the land was pret- 
ty good to them, and best of all, here 
they could be free. No king to tell 
them what they had to do, or what 
church they would go to. So, though it 
was hard going and they knew they 
had a tough time ahead, they were 
thankful to be here, and they set aside 
a special day to give thanks.” 

Kim listened soberly. He hadn't 
thought about all the other people 
who had come to America as strangers, 
looking for a home. Only about him- 
self. They had to fight for everything, 
yet they were thankful to be here. He 
had so much more than they—these 
good warm clothes, three big meals a 
day, a new mother and father who 
were kind to him, a school where he 
could learn. Why, he had nothing to 
fight except the laughter! Surely, he 
should be more thankful than anybody 
on Thanksgiving! 

David was saying, “So what should 
we do at the party? I wish we could 
make it different!” 

Suddenly Kim, who had said he 
would never open his mouth in this 
schoolroom again, heard himself say- 
ing, “We could each be from a differ- 
ent country, dressed in that country’s 
clothes. Miss Rane could say that there 
are still Pilgrims coming to America 
and holding Thanksgiving every day 
in their hearts for finding a home 
here!” 

He was startled at hearing all those 
words come out, but nobody laughed 
—not even at his saying “Miss Rane.” 

“Why, sure!’ David cried. “Kim 
could wear his Korean clothes, and I 
could wear my dad’s Highland kilt!” 

“And we have Dutch clothes still 
packed away in the attic,” said Sue, 
“even wooden shoes!” 

“And I can be from Austria!” cried 
Anne. “That’s where my grandpa and 
grandma came from!” 

“It’s a wonderful idea! We'll have 
the best Thanksgiving party this school 
ever saw!” exclaimed David. 

And they did! 

The party lasted the entire after- 
noon, and what fun everybody had! 
The four children who planned the 
party wore bright foreign clothes, and 
brought a special food of the country 
they represented. 

Kim wore wide pantaloons, tied at 
the ankles with colored ribbons, and 
at the waist with a fancy cord ending 
in tassels. He wore a Korean vest with 
four great pockets, and over that, a 
short coat that tied at the collar. His 
shoes were sandals of straw, and he 

(Continued on page 112) 
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South America II— Paraguay 
(Continued from page 54) 


7. The progress made during Carlos’ 
lifetime was dissipated by his son, 
Francisco Solano Lopez. His extrava- 
gance, arrogance, and determination 
to make Paraguay a military power led 
to its virtual bankruptcy in money and 
men. His attempts to start a war to 
use his 100,000-man army resulted in 
a five-year war with Argentina, Brazil, 


and Uruguay (1865-70). 


8. The cost of the war was defeat 
for Paraguay, death to Lopez, an emp- 
ty treasury, 90 per cent of its male 
population dead, and 50,000 square 
miles of territory lost. For the next 
50 years, Paraguay was predominantly 
a land of women struggling for exist- 
ence. 

9. Paraguay’s last major conflict was 
with Bolivia in 1932. After a 3-year 
war, Paraguay won about % of the dis- 
puted territory, but Bolivia won the 
section of the Chaco where oil had 
been discovered. 

10. In 1940, a new constitution was 
written which provided for a central- 
ized government controlling even the 
economic activities of the country. 
The first president was General José 
Felix Estigarribia. Through his efforts 
a $3 million loan was obtained from 
the Export-Import Bank for highways 
—about 300 miles of them. 

People 

1. The population of Paraguay is 
largely Indian mixed with Spanish 
and other immigrants who have arrived 
since its founding. The Guarani In- 
dians were the first inhabitants, and it 
is their language which is commonly 
spoken in Paraguay, although the offi- 
cial language is Spanish. 

2. In 1926, the first of the 12,000 
Mennonites now in the Gran Chaco 
began arriving from Russia, Poland, 
Canada, and the United States. They 


have proved that the Chaco is “liv- 
able” provided enough faith and hard 
work are put into the effort. 

3. Most of Paraguay’s population of 
1,530,000 lives either on small indi- 
vidual farms or large livestock ranch- 
es where they are employed by resident 
or absentee landowners. 

4, Within the last 20 years the gov- 
ernment, through the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health, has been trying to improve 
the health of the people. Using finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and the United Nations, it 
has been working to prevent the spread 
of typhoid, malaria, tuberculosis, yel- 
low fever, and hookworm, which in 
years past, have sapped the people’s 
strength. 

5. Trying to provide education in a 
sparsely settled country where “roads” 
were mostly trails has been too costly 
to be practical. Since its earliest history 
children of wealthy families have been 
educated at private schools or in 
Europe. Present-day educational ef- 
forts are aimed at fitting the children 
for the life they'll probably lead in 
their respective communities. Cooking 
and hygiene are important to every- 
one, but rural children also receive 
instruction in agriculture and home- 
making, and the use of hemp, reeds, 
and vines to make useful articles for 
the home and farm. 

6. To improve living conditions, 
the Paraguayan government has co- 
operated with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The Institute sup- 
plies technical help and information, 
and the government the money. In 
1944, a survey was made relative to 
installing a modern water system for 
Asuncién. In 1945, the U.S. authorized 
a $7.2 million loan for this purpose. 


Until the system is installed, the city 
will continue without fire protection, 
and water will come from rain-water 
collections, privately owned wells, or 
house-to-house delivery by cart. 

7. Workmen’s unions have gained 
improvements in compensation, sick- 
ness, old-age, and maternity benefits. 
Products and Resources 

1, Cattle outnumber people 5 to 1 
in Paraguay. The livestock industry 
was started about 400 years ago when 
the first 8 animals arrived aboard ship 
from Europe. There are also many 
sheep, hogs, and horses raised because 
of favorable climate and extensive 
grazing areas. 

2. Forests cover large areas of east- 
ern Paraguay, yielding valuable hard 
woods suitable for a number of pur- 
poses, including fine furniture. There 
are also valuable tracts of the que- 
bracho (break-the-ax tree in Spanish) 
on the west bank of the Paraguay Riv- 
er. The wood of this tree is used for 
posts, railroad ties, and paving blocks, 
and the bark makes valuable tannin 
extract for the leather industry. Other 
trees and plants supply various medic- 
inal products. 

3. There are oranges of fine quali- 
ty and flavor, but few are shipped to 
outside markets because of slow trans- 
portation facilities. 

4. Oil in the Gran Chaco, and iron, 
copper, manganese, and other min- 
erals are known to exist, but none 
have been profitably developed. 

5. About 75 million acres along the 
Paraguay River are suitable for cotton. 
The government has been encourag- 
ing specialization in the crop by sup- 
plying high-grade cotton seed and 
technical knowledge to farmers who 
would agree to produce cotton for the 
country’s textile mills. 

6. As a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of export trade and limited trans- 
portation facilities, Paraguayans proc- 


ess the raw materials into less bulky 
products for shipment: quebracho 
bark becomes tannin; cattle, sheep, 
and hogs are converted into meat ex- 
tracts, hides, and canned meat; cotton, 
peanuts, and coconuts supply oil; and 
the bitter orange becomes marmalade 
or petitgrain from a distillation of the 
orange leaves, which is used in soaps 
and perfumes. 

7. The country’s most famous hand- 
craft is manduti lace. According to 
legend, web-spinning spiders inspired 
country women to make it. (Nanduti 
is the Guarani word for spider web.) 
Originally, fine pineapple fibers were 
used for it, but commercialism has 
crept in. Thread and machines have 
been imported to make the lace at a 
cheaper price. However, it cannot 
compete in sheer beauty with the 
handmade lace into which the worker 
wove intricate patterns of flowers, ani- 
mals, insects, fish, and loaves of bread. 
The center of this industry is Itaugua, 
a small town near Asuncién. 

8. Rich soil is the country’s great- 
est asset, and it could easily support 40 
million people. The rolling hills pro- 
vide rich pastures and excellent fruit- 
growing areas. The starchy tuber, the 
manioc or cassava, is the native’s 
bread and potatoes. Other farm crops 
include corn, rice, wheat, coffee, cas- 
tor-oil beans, and tobacco. 

Cities 

1. Asuncion, the capital, a city of 
250,000 people, was founded in 1537. 
It is about 950 miles from Buenos 
Aires. Many of its buildings and parks 
date from earliest colonial days. The 
tree-shaded, flower-lined streets are 
laid out in squares. Beautiful public 
parks add to the city’s charm. Locat- 
ed on a high bluff overlooking the 
Paraguay River, opposite the mouth 
of the Pilcomayo, this old city reflects 
the modern progress evident in many 


(Continued on page 110) 
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South America II—Paraguay 


(Continued from page 109) 


parts of Paraguay in its new buildings 
for business, industry, and homes. Its 
streets are lighted, and smooth pave- 
ment has replaced the cobblestone 
roads. The former estate of Carlos 
Antonio Lopez has been converted in- 
to a famous botanical garden. 

2. Encarnacion, a city of 40,000 
originated in 1632 as a Jesuit mission 
community. Located on the Parana 
River, it is an important market for 
timber and maté. Since its partial de- 
struction by tornado in 1926, it has 
been rebuilt as a modern city. 

3. Concepcion, at the mouth of the 
Rio Ypané, is a trade and educational 
center, and the home of 28,650 people. 

4. Villarrica, 92 miles southeast of 
the capital in a rich farming area, 
dates from 1576. It is best known for 
its oranges and hills. 

5. Pilar, or Villa del Pilar, about 
190 miles from the capital, is a textile 
center. 

Miscellaneous 

1. Paraguay, in Guarani, means the 
“place with a great river roaring like 
the sea.” 

2. Paraguay’s government, with ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial 
branches, is more centralized than 
ours. The president, elected by pop- 
ular vote, serves a 5-year term. He 
must be 40 years old, native-born, and 
a Roman Catholic. He appoints a 
cabinet of 9 members. Since there’s 
no vice-president, the constitution pro- 
vides for an interim government when- 
ever the president dies or resigns. 

3. Pineapple, which has the Guarani 
Indian name of anona, is related to 
the air plant, Spanish moss, which 
grows on live oaks. 

4. Until the Spaniards introduced 
guitars and harps, the early native 
Indian music depended upon wind 
and percussion instruments, bells, and 
rattles. Paraguayan music has devel- 
oped from a combination of Spanish 
and Indian rhythm. A 3-beat bass 
accompanies the 2-beat melody or the 
reverse. 

5. Paraguayans enjoy folk dances. 
One, called the Santa Fe, resembles 
our Virginia Reel. In the danza de 
la botella, the dancer balances a 
flower-filled bottle on the head while 
performing. 

6. The earliest recorded art dates 
from mission days when the Indians 
learned various skills from the relig- 
ious fathers. In modern times, the 
National Academy of Fine Arts at 
Asuncién was founded by Pablo 
Alborno and Juan Salmudio. These 
and other Paraguayan artists have 
done fine murals, landscapes, portraits, 
etchings, and ceramics. A famous 





woman, Fernandez de Herrera, paint- 
ing under the name Laguardia, gets 
amazing results with a lacquer tech- 
nique. 

7. Six international airlines serve 
Paraguay through Asuncidén’s airport, 
only 30 hours from Miami, Florida. 

8. The Guarani Indian language 
which most of the people speak is not 
taught in the schools, but has been pre- 
served through generations of home 
use. The first missionaries who learned 
the language found the Indians only 
had words for sun, moon, and star 
which indicated a very simple knowl- 
edge of astronomy. Their arithmetic 
was equally simple with numbers only 
to four. The word for hand also signi- 
fied number five. 

9. Maté, the basic beverage of the 
country, was served by the Indians 
when General Domingo Martinez de 
Irala came in 1536. He found them 
drinking it with bamboo - straws 
(wealthy Spanish later adopted silver 
sippers). Yerba maté grows wild or 
cultivated. The trees reach heights of 
20 to 30 feet, and live for 20 years. 
At one period, the leaves were used as 
money. Thirty pounds of them were 
worth a hollow peso, and 3 of these 
equalled a silver peso. However, taxes 
were collected with low denomination 
money, lumber, or work. 

10. In America smoking the peace 
pipe was a ceremonious ritual carried 
on among the Indians and others with 
whom they were friendly. Paraguay’s 
Indians passed a gourdful of maté, 
and everyone used the same straw. 
Sharing the straw was their way of 
showing friendship. 

11. Unexplored regions always have 
a fascination for the naturalist. An 
interesting book recording the wonders 
Paraguay affords was written by Sir 
John Graham Kerr, a Scot. In A 
Naturalist in the Gran Chaco, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University 
Press (1950) and available from Mac- 
millan in Toronto, he describes such 
oddities as: birds building nests with 
dome-shaped roofs and overhanging 
eaves; chickens that gas themselves 
with a self-made poison; woodpeckers 
with eyes in the front of their heads; 
fish that travel by jumping; others 
that eat whole oranges; and cicadas 
that make noises like railway engine 
whistles. 

12. Paraguayans are early risers, es- 
pecially during the summer months, 
when they may be on the streets doing 
business by 5:00 a.m. By 11:00 a.M., 
the streets begin to look empty as the 
people go home for lunch and siesta. 
Business resumes later in the day. 


(Continued on page 113) 


Rules for Goth 


Anniversary Contest 


The Contest is open to all INSTRUCTOR readers. 
Any activity that links the school closer to the community qualifies 


as an entry. 


Style and length of your entry are up to you. You may photograph, 


draw, write, or tape it. 


The activity must have been started during the calendar year 1956, 
but need not be completed by the end of the Contest period. 

Entries must be postmarked on or before December 31, 1956. Be 
sure to give your name, address, school, and position; and the number 
of pupils and classrooms in your school. 

For further details, see page 31 in the September issue. 
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Facts about Presidential Elections 
(Continued from page 42) 


in the Free Soil Party under Van 
Buren. Taylor was victorious in the 
unenthusiastic campaign, in which 
dangerous issues were hushed up. He 
died in 1850, and Vice-President 
Millard Filmore succeeded him. 
Because northern and 


1852 southern Whigs were di- 
vided between Fillmore and Daniel 
Webster, an antislavery man, General 
Winfield Scott, was nominated. The 
Democrats reunited with Van Buren. 
In the convention Lewis Cass, James 
Buchanan, William Macy, and Stephen 
A. Douglas were favorites, but the 
nomination finally went to Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire. The plat- 
forms of the Democrats and Whigs 
were almost identical so the choice 
was between the men, Pierce and 


Scott. Pierce won. 
1856 Ex-President Fillmore was 
nominated by the Ameri- 
can or Know Nothing Party; and the 
newly formed Republican Party 
named John C. Fremont; James 
Buchanan was the Democrats’ choice. 
The Republicans opposed slavery, and 
it was a thrilling campaign. Buchanan 
became president, and this was the last 
national election for the Whigs, who 
had supported Fillmore—since they 
had named no candidate. 


1860 The Democratic Party 
split into two factions: 
Northerners nominated Stephen A. 
Douglas and Southerners named 
John C. Breckinridge. Abraham 
Lincoln won the Republican nomina- 
tion. Never having held high office, 
he had few enemies, and he was 
“moderate” on slavery. More people 
voted against Lincoln than for him, 
but he won the election by receiving 
all the electoral votes in the north. 
Lincoln was again Repub- 


1864 lican nominee. Radical 
Republicans picked John C. Fremont, 
and the Democrats named General 
George B. McClellan. Lincoln’s popu- 
ularity waned until Sherman’s and 
Farragut’s victories. Fremont with- 
drew, and Lincoln won. Following 
Lincoln’s assassination in April 1865, 
Andrew Johnson became president. He 
was later impeached, but served until 
his term expired because the Senate 
did not convict him, 


1868 The Republicans, having 

lost several state elections, 
were fearful of losing the presidency. 
Ulysses S. Grant became their candi- 
date and peace their platform. Un- 
able to nominate George H. Pendleton, 
the Democrats finally named Horatio 
Seymour, chairman of the convention, 
who consented only after a unanimous 
vote. With Negro support in the South, 


Grant won the presidency. 
1872 The regular Republicans 
nominated Grant and the 
liberal group chose Horace Greeley. 
The Democrats also named Greeley, 
hoping the combination would beat 
Grant. Editor Greeley, criticized re- 
lentlessly by the opposition, conducted 
his campaign on a high level, but was 
defeated. He died 24 days later. 
Republicans wanted Grant 


1876 for a third term, but the 
House of Representatives resolved that 
departure from Washington’s custom 
would be “unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with perils to our free institu- 
tions.” Rutherford B. Hayes became 
their candidate, and the Democrats 
nominated Samuel J. Tilden. The 


Greenback Party made its appearance 
with Peter Cooper. It seemed that 
Tilden won, but later 20 electoral 
votes from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Oregon were in dispute. 
Hayes needed the 20 votes, but Tilden 
only one. An electoral commission, 
appointed to settle the affair, gave the 
20 votes to Hayes. In the settlement, 
Federal troops were withdrawn from 
the South—thus ending carpetbag rule. 

The Republican, James A. 
1880 Garfield, a dark horse, 
won the nomination on the 36th ballot 
over ex-President Grant and James G. 
Blaine. The Democrats named Gen- 
eral W. S. Hancock, a brave soldier, 
but inexperienced in politics. Green- 
back and Prohibition parties had can- 
didates, but Garfield won by a safe 
margin of electoral votes, although his 
popular plurality was less than 10,000. 
After 4 months in office, he was assas- 
sinated and Chester A. Arthur became 


president. 
1884 James G. Blaine was the 
Republican nominee and 
Grover Cleveland, the Democratic; 
the Mugwumps (reform Republicans) 
supported Cleveland. The campaign, 
conducted on a low level with neither 
party facing the issues of the day and 
each making violent attacks on the 
other, was won by Cleveland. 
Cleveland was  renomi- 


1888 nated. Republican Blaine 
refused to run, and Benjamin Harrison, 
grandson of the former president, was 
named. The campaign was noted for 
the free use of money by both sides. 
Although Harrison trailed Cleveland 
by 100,000 popular votes, he won 233 


electoral votes. 

1892 Harrison and Cleveland 
were again candidates. 

Cleveland’s rugged personality con- 

trasted with Harrison's quiet demean- 

or. By his victory, Cleveland became 

the first and only president to serve 


two nonconsecutive terms. 
1896 The Democrats, advocat- 
ing free silver, nominated 
Nebraska’s William Jennings Bryan. 
Republicans, with a “gold” plank in 
the platform, nominated William 
McKinley. Bryan stumped the coun- 
try; McKinley conducted a front-porch 
campaign from his home in Canton, 
Ohio. Bryan’s method became a reg- 
ular feature of later campaigns, but 
McKinley was victorious. 


1900 McKinley was _ renomi- 
nated, and Bryan chosen 
again. National prosperity, with high 
wages and _ flourishing industries, 
spelled victory for McKinley. After 
his assassination in September 1891, 
Theodore Roosevelt became president. 
1904 Roosevelt was renominat- 
ed. The Democrats, bit- 

ter over Bryan’s defeats, chose East- 
erner Alton B. Parker. When the votes 
were counted, the Republicans had 
carried every northern state, all west- 
ern states, and broken the solid South 


by capturing Missouri, 
Roosevelt declined _ re- 
1908 nomination, but William 


Howard Taft was his choice of candi- 
date. The Democrats again tried with 
Bryan, and the Socialists entered with 
Eugene V. Debs. Although Taft and 
Bryan favored no public speaking 
dates, public demand made them 
change their minds. Taft won. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Kim 
(Continued from page 107) 


stepped out of them at the door in 
true Korean fashion. 

He had brought the kind of home- 
made top that Korean boys can keep 
spinning for two or three hours. 

“Spin it! Spin it!” the children 
cried, and cleared a bit of space for 
him in the front of the room. 

Kim threw it on the floor, and 
leaped around it, lashing it with a cord 
fastened to a stick. He looked like a 
nimble cricket in his bright clothes. 
How the children laughed! 

And do you know what? Kim heard 
the laughter, and it didn’t bother him 
at all! It was a good, warm, hearty 
sound that crept into his heart and 
thawed out the last of the stiff, silent 
loneliness. He caught the top, and 
tried to do a fancy somersault like the 
acrobats who performed at fairs back 
home. When he missed and sat down 
hard, the laughter swept around him 
in a gale, and he threw back his head 
and laughed with the others. 

The calendar might say that Thanks- 
giving wasn’t until tomorrow, but Kim 
knew better. His Thanksgiving started 
that very moment. 


Rosa of Panama 
(Continued from page 37) 


so much. Armpara’s eyes were as bright 
as glittering buttons set in a face as 
wrinkled as a dried apple. Father re- 
membered that nothing escaped them. 

“IT hope Rosa won’t get into mis- 
chief,” said Mother when Father came 
back from the telephone. 

“Well, Juan doesn’t have either a 
goat or a little boy,” Father said and 
laughed. 

“I suppose they will be all right. 
Carmen is such a quiet little girl. And 
of course, there’s Ampara.” 

Next morning when she heard of 
Uncle Juan’s invitation, Rosa said, 
“Oh, goody. I'll ride my bicycle over.” 

“Not this time,” said Father. “Sev- 
en miles is quite a trip alone on the 
bicycle.” 

So Rosa went off on the little train 
that ran between Panama City and 
Pedro Miguel, the tiny town in the 
Canal Zone where Carmen lived. Rosa 
wore her new yellow dress and spotless 
white shoes. Over and over she prom- 
ised Mother that she would be good. 

Carmen met Rosa at the station, 
which was only a block from the house. 
“Can you stay all day and night?” she 
asked. 

Rosa nodded. “Next time I come 
I'll ride my new red bicycle.” 

Ampara, a basket in her hand, stood 
on the steps looking up and down the 
street when they got home. She grect- 
ed Rosa and asked about her mother 
and father. Then she turned to Carmen. 
“TI don’t know where that no-account 
Carlos is. I wanted him to take this 
cake to Mrs. Parker’s luncheon. Such 
an errand boy! Never here when he’s 
needed.” 

“We can take the cake, can’t we, 
Carmen?” asked Rosa. 

Carmen smiled and nodded. “I know 
where Mrs. Parker lives.” 

“Be very careful and go slowly,” 
Ampara warned as she gave the basket 
to Carmen. She watched them go down 
the walk. “If you see Carlos, tell him 
I need some oranges,” she called. 

The girls and the cake made the trip 
to Mrs. Parker’s safely. As they start- 
ed home, Rosa noticed a path leading 
off to the right. 

“Where does that path go?” she 
asked. 

Carmen shook her head. “I don’t 
know. Never been on it.” 

“Let’s explore to see,” begged Rosa. 
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“Oh, we have to go back. Ampara 
will be waiting for us.” 

“She didn’t say anything about com- 
ing back. She only said go slowly. And 
it will only take a minute.” Rosa 
turned toward the path and Carmen 
followed. 

The end of the path brought them 
to the edge of the Canal and there too 
was Carlos fixing his canoe. 

“Ampara is looking for you,” said 
Carmen. “She wants some oranges.” 

Carlos gave the board another whack 
with the hammer. “There, it’s done. 
All ready for my trip,” he said. 

“Where are you going?” asked Rosa. 

“Up the Cocoli River to explore. 
Might find some buried treasure.” 

“When are you going?” Rosa asked. 

“Just as soon as I get the oranges 
for Ampara.” Carlos stood up and 
looked at his canoe with pride. 

“Tl tell you,” said Rosa. “Let’s go 
up the Cocoli and get the oranges. 
We can pick wild ones and Ampara 
will be glad we saved all that money.” 

Carlos looked at her. “Say, not a 
bad idea. Can you paddle a canoe?” 

Rosa nodded, went to the canoe, 
and picked up the paddle. 

“We have to cross the Canal,” 
Carmen reminded them. “It’s danger- 
ous to canoe on the Canal.” 

“It’s not dangerous if you keep out 
of the way of ships,” said Carlos. “Of 
course, if you get too close to a big 
one you'll be sucked right under, 
canoe and all!” He looked to see if 
the girls were impressed. 

“Ampara won't be angry when she 
sees we worked and didn’t just go for 
fun,” Rosa added, getting into the 
canoe after Carlos. 

Carmen did not answer. Slowly she 
took her place in the canoe. 

No ships were in sight. They skimmed 
across the still water of the Canal. 
In a short time they were across and 
turned into the Cocolf River. Huge 
trees almost met overhead. Moss hung 
from the trees like the long gray 
beards of old men. Monkeys chattered 
and leaped among the branches. Bright- 
colored birds flashed through the tree- 
tops. Tall, slender egrets preened 
themselves near the river bank. Carlos 
tied the canoe near the big rock. Then 
for an hour or more the girls followed 
him through the jungle searching for 
buried treasure. Finally they came 
back to the rock. 

“There are orange trees over there,” 
said Carmen, pointing to trees in a 
clearing beyond the rock. “We ought 
to get them and go home.” 

“In just a second,” said Carlos. 
“Look at these lizards here at the 
rock.” And he stretched out on the 
rock to watch them 

Carmen loathed lizards. Even Rosa 
didn’t care for them. So they took 
a burlap bag from the canoe and went 
to get the oranges. Rosa climbed the 
tree, and Carmen picked up the oranges 
from the ground. 

“That’s enough,” 
from below. 

Rosa slid down from the tree. There 
was the sound of cloth tearing. Her 
new yellow dress had a long rip in it. 
They looked at each other, but neither 
spoke. Silently they pulled the bag 
to the canoe. Carlos was still watch- 
ing the lizards. They dropped the bag 
of oranges into the canoe and careful- 
ly Carmen eased herself in after them. 
Rosa stepped from the bank and land- 
ed in the muddy water up to her knees. 
Carmen’s screams brought Carlos, and 
with both of them pulling, Rosa got 
into the canoe. 

“Tl paddle back,” said Carlos to 
the dripping Rosa. Quickly the canoe 
glided down the river and out onto the 
Canal. The Pedro Miguel Locks were 
empty. But back of them in the locks 
at Miraflores was a big ocean liner. 


Carmen called 





“What will we do now?” Carmen 
asked. 

“Keep going. We'll be home before 
that ship starts out of the locks,” said 
Carlos. 

He paddled fast, but somehow they 
scarcely seemed to move. Rosa looked 
back. The big ship was moving out of 
the locks. It looked like a big apart- 
ment house coming toward them 
“Give me a paddle,” she called to 
Carlos. He handed it to her without 
a word. Rosa put every ounce of en- 
ergy into paddling. Would the pilot 
on the ship see them? Could the big 
ship stop in time if he did? Would 
they be drawn under the ship and 
ground to bits? 

Suddenly Carlos shouted, “Look!” 

What Rosa saw was too good to be 
true. A man in a motorboat was com- 
ing toward them. Another minute and 
he came alongside, threw them a rope 
and towed them toward the _ locks, 
The man carried their bag of oranges, 
and they followed him up the stairs 
of the locks. 

They each thanked their rescuer. 
Then Carmen politely gave him two 
oranges. He began to peel one as he 
watched the three children lugging 
their oranges past the stern-faced man 
at the lock gates. He threw the peei 
into the water and took a bite of the 
orange. “Wow,” he said, and quickly 
spit out the mouthful of orange and 
threw the other into the Canal. “Wait 
till those kids get home with the or- 
anges,” he said to the man at the lock. 
““They picked a whole batch of those 
bitter ones that grow beyond the big 
rock in the Cocoli!” 


5 Music Problems 
(Continued from page 74) 


of those in their group whose parents 
may have chosen to come to this coun- 
try to live. The study and enjoyment 
of folk music develops a fine response 
between school and community, and 
often bridges a gap between children 
and parents, or grandparents. 

Helping children to build pride in 
their racial backgrounds through know- 
ing the musical contributions of their 
ancestors is one of the ways in which 
music can become an instrument for 
better human relations. 

Here are a few of the sources of folk 
songs which teachers find very helpful. 
Boni, Margaret B.: Fireside Book of 

Folksongs (Simon & Schuster). 
Coleman, Satis N.; and Bregman, 

Adolph: Songs of American Folks 

(Day). 

Downes, Olin; and Siegmeister, Elie: 
Treasury of American Song( Knopf). 

Ives, Burl: Burl Ives Song Book 
(Ballantine). 

Landeck, Beatrice: Songs to Grow on 
and More Songs to Grow on 
(Marks). 

Lomax, John; and Lomax, Alan: Folk- 
song: USA (Duell). 

Sandburg, Carl: The American Song- 
bag (Harcourt Brace). 

Seeger, Ruth: American Folk Songs 
for Children and Animal Folk Songs 
for Children (Doubleday). 

Zanzig, Augustus: Singing America 
(Birchard). 

Here are a few of the records your 
group would enjoy. They are available 
from Children’s Music Center, 2858 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6. 

Sam Hinton: “Singing Across Our 
Land”; Bur! Ives: “Wayfaring Stran- 
ger” and “Sing Out Sweet Land”; 
Marias and Miranda: “Songs of the 
South African Veld” and “Ballads of 
Many Lands”; Susan Reed: “Ameri- 
can Folk Songs” and “Songs of the 
Auvergne”; Martha Schlamne: “Songs 
of Many Lands”; Pete Seeger: “Folk 
Songs Concert” and “Sampler.” 
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South America II—Paraguay 
(Continued from page 110) 


13. Another boost to highway con- 
struction has been received with an 
appropriation of $100,000 from the 
United Nations and technical assist- 
ance from its FOA (Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration). In the new 
program, Paraguayans will be taught 
how to use and maintain the type of 
highway equipment necessary to build 
their roads. The first project is a 250- 
mile stretch between Asuncién and 
Filadelfia, the largest Mennonite com- 
munity. They and the ranchers of the 
area have agreed to add another 
$300,000 to the road-building pro- 
gram. It is hoped the road will con- 
nect with Villa Montes in Bolivia. 

14. There are business opportuni- 
ties in Paraguay for people with im- 
agination and money for investment. 
An enterprising Texan has been offer- 
ing 124-acre tracts for coffee planta- 
tions for $50,000. Besides being pro- 
vided with 23,000 young coffee trees 
(first yield in 4 years), the buyer gets 
a pig, goat, bees, and a garden. The 
land is located north of Concepcidén, 
and is about a 4-hour air ride from 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

15. Transportation is mainly by riv- 
er, but a rail line connects Asuncién 
and Buenos Aires, as well as a branch 
of the Pan-American Highway. 


ACTIVITIES—For the Year 


1. On the outline map of South 
America, shade the area that is Para- 
guay. Indicate the Gran Chaco; show 
the 3 main rivers, their sources and 
outlet; symbolize agricultural and in- 
dustrial products; flag the cities, 

2. Make murals or dioramas show- 
ing: incidents in the lives of cattle or 
sheep ranchers; drinking yerba maté; 


young people promenading city or vil- 
lage streets; Indians bringing fruits; 
vegetables, or fiber baskets to market; 
contrast the clothing worn by Para- 
guayan and U.S. cowboys. (Their 
baggy Paraguayan trousers are slowly 
being replaced by the levis or jeans 
favored in this country.) 

3. Tape-record some high lights of 
Paraguayan information for an up-to- 
the-minute contribution to Open House 
Night during American Education 
Week. The murals or dioramas could 
be used as illustrations of the facts. 

4. Slip more information into the 
fact-file box after the class has eval- 
uated and chosen the material they 
wish to preserve in this way. 

AuTHOR’s Note: Beginning wih Bra- 
zil, the first unit on South America, in 
the September issue, a series of activi- 
ties were proposed with the idea that 
further development would come as oth- 
er countries were studied. In effect, the 
children would be doing large projects 
without spending too much time on any 
single item. The above activities will 
add another interesting chapter to your 
South American story. 


PROBLEMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
OR COMMITTEE WORK 


1. Who are the Mennonites? Why 
would they want to make a home in 
the wilder Chaco country of Paraguay? 
Why would they be likely to succeed 
when others have failed? Where are 
Mennonites living in the U.S.? How 
long have they been in our country? 

2. One of Paraguay’s favorite folk 
dances is the bottle dance. For safe- 
ty’s sake, leave the bottle to the Para- 
guayans, but your pupils could design 
a small basket to be worn on the head. 
Fill it with real or handmade flowers. 
Put lilting South American music on 


the record player, and let the class dip 
and swirl as they create appropriate 
dance steps. To costume the boys, let 
them drape a shawl over their shoul- 
ders like a Paraguayan country lad. 
Balancing the basket is good for the 
posture! 

3. Imagine that you are going to 
search for oil and minerals in some of 
Paraguay’s uncharted country. For a 
language-arts activity, write, tell, or 
dramatize how you would approach 
members of Indian tribes who have 
never seen a white man. What precau- 
tions would you take? How would you 
act? Smile, bow, try to shake hands, 
or offer gifts of trinkets or food? 

4. As soon as any stories or factual 
articles have been written, play editor, 
by exchanging work and checking punc- 
tuation, spelling, and sentence struc- 
ture. Both authors, and editors will 
benefit from extra dictionary experi- 
ence as spelling and word meanings are 
verified. 

5. After several “explorers” have 
presented their ideas, as outlined in 
No. 3, have the class discuss and eval- 
uate the thoughts expressed. Do they 
seem fantastic, practical, plausible, 
or dangerous? 

6. Paraguay, the U.S., and many 
other parts of the world have been set- 
tled because men and women have been 
willing to forgo comforts and endure 
hardships and loneliness. Some, like 
the Mennonites conquered the hard- 
ships imposed by nature; others, like 
the Texan offering Paraguayan coffee 
plantations “sell” the pioneering idea 
to others. For an oral topic, propose 
2-minute talks in which pupils tell why 
they prefer being a pioneer or a pro- 
motor in a country like Paraguay. 

7. In 1954, the United Nations es- 
timated Paraguay’s population at 
1,530,000. California, with which it 


compares in area, has 10,585,223 peo- 
ple. How do either of these figures 
compare with the population of your 
state? Is there a city in your state 
with as many people as Paraguay? 

8. Look at a map of South America. 
Guess how much larger Brazil is than 
Paraguay. After marking some “an- 
swers” on the blackboard, prove who 
came nearest by doing a long-division 
problem with the respective areas. 
Likewise compare the populations. 
These figures will be helpful. 

Area: Paraguay—157,000 sq. mi. 

Brazil—3,288,050 sq. mi. 

9. A big city zoo is sending you to 
Paraguay to get wild animals. Make a 
list of those you expect to find. What 
will you need to know about their hab- 
its to catch them? How will you find 
your way in a strange land? Who will 
help carry your equipment? Where 
will you get information about feed- 
ing the animals en route to the U.S. 
z00? 


CULMINATION 


If you and your class are in the 
habit of culminating every unit with 
an extravaganza of exhibits and dra- 
matic programs to which parents are 
always invited, maybe it’s time you 
changed the routine. After all, even 
gold loses its glitter from too much 
exposure to the same thing—air. 

Possibly parental attendance has 
been falling off, and you’ve been blam- 
ing indifference. Imagine if you were 
a busy mother with 4 to 6 children in 
school, and everyone pleading for your 
attendance at some gala planned to 
end the unit of the moment! 

Why not end one quietly, at least 
once! Let the class elect a Stump-the- 
Experts chairman who will select 
committees to formulate a_ suitable 

(Continued on page 114) 








HERE’S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN 


how tomake GOOd tape 


recordings 


a completely new handbook of tape record- 
ing contains up-to-the-minute information of 
interest and real practical value to every tape 
recordist. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and diagrams prepared especially for this 
book, it contains 150 pages of valuable informa- 
tion on all phases of modern tape recording. The 
author, Mr. C. J. LeBel, is one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on sound recording. 


“How to Make Good Tape Recordings” can be 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


In Hollywood: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. @ In Chicago: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave 





read and easily understood from cover to cover 
by even the most inexperienced of home record- 
ists. Yet it contains such a wealth of practical 
information that it will be a valuable aid to pro- 
fessional tape recordists as well. 


Available in deluxe cloth-bound edition at 
$2.50, or economy paper-bound edition at $1.50. 
Get a copy from your Audiotape distributor or 
send check or money order direct to Audio 
Devices, Inc., with the coupon below. 


Enclosed is 


paper-bound copies at $1.50 each 


WAITING FOR 


CO) Check for $ 





THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
OF TAPE RECORDING 

by C. J. LeBel, 
Vice Pres., Audio Devices, Inc. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


. for which please send me, 





() Money Order 





postpaid, “How To Make Good Tape Recordings” as follows: 
cloth-bound copies at $2.50 each 





Address 





City 
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and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
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All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 





BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 
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GREYHOUND CORPORATION. Please send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall Display ‘‘High- 

ways to History’'’; also include ........ reprints of your 8-page lesson guide ollowing 
America's Highways to History."' (Not more than 15 to a class, please.) 
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NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC., Best. 211. Please send me your free full-color 
foider on scenic, historic Natural Bridge. 





Ins. 491 
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TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbay, Director. Please send me: Teacher- 


Instructor Units on Aviation. Information on: Your Sabbatical Year Abroad program; 
(-D Holiday Discount Fares to Europe; [) Time Pay Plan; () How to earn a free trip abroad 
next summer. 
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EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Piease send me your literature on E! Paso Sunland Club, 46 
Things to Do, and Mexico's Central Highway. 
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@ CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3 
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@ CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4 - 5 - 6. 
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We don’t want to be stuck up — but we’re pretty 
close to it. Many teachers using The Instructor 
Coupon Service send their remittances glued or 
taped to the coupon. 


be We do appreciate the help but — we’re all stuck up. 
. Coupons are defaced. Coins stick together. We can’t 
count them and the banks can’t handle them. The 


a result — your teaching materials are delayed. 
‘ So — please — do not stick your coin remittances 
coin to either the coupon or a separate piece of paper. 


Simply fold your coins (the correct amount, of 
course) in a sheet of paper. Then insert the folded 
sheet in the envelope. 


The Instructor Coupon Sewice 


sticker 
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Johnny and the Strange 
Corn 
(Continued from page 105) 


“What is it, Two Feathers?” asked 
Johnny. “If it needs fire, it must be 
some kind of food.” 

“Tt food, in a way,” answered Two 
Feathers. “You know corn?” 

“Sure, I know corn,” Johnny told 
him. “You Indians showed us how to 
plant it. You told us about putting a 
fish in each corn hill to make it grow 
strong and sturdy. But what has the 
surprise got to do with corn?” 

“Surprise another kind of corn. I 
show you.” Two Feathers went into 
his tepee and came out with a leather 
pouch in his hand. He went over to 
the cooking pit where coals were still 
glowing from the morning’s fire. He 
poked the pit until the coals were red 
and glowing. 

“Johnny, you watch,” he said as he 
took something from the pouch and 
threw it on the fire 

Johnny kept his eyes on the fire and 
was quiet. Suddenly there was a crack 
and a pop and something white jumped 
from the fire and landed near the boy. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Johnny in surprise, 
“it popped. What is it?” 

“Pick it up, Johnny,” said Two 
Feathers, “it good to eat. Taste it.” 

Johnny popped the white, fluffy 
grain into his mouth. It crunched 
and cracked between his teeth and was 
gone. 

“Tt’s delicious, Two Feathers, but 
I still don’t know what it is.” 

Two Feathers put a few of the grains 
in Johnny’s hand. “It another kind of 
corn. This popping corn. Fire makes 
it pop.” 

“It sure does,” Johnny said. “I didn’t 


know corn could pop. Can I make it 
Oo ?”? 


” 


“Throw kernel on fire and watch.” 

Johnny threw a couple of the grains 
into the coals. Soon they too popped 
out fluffy and white and Johnny 
crunched them between his teeth. 

“Why does the fire make it pop like 
that?” he asked. 

“Fire heats up grain. Makes it open 
inside out. This popping corn good, 
Johnny?” 

“Umm, delicious. It’s fun, too. Have 
you enough so I can show my mother 
and father?” 

“Sure,” said Two Feathers. “We 
pop more for us now; then you take 
some home to pop.” 

‘Can I throw it on the fire?” asked 
Johnny eagerly. 

Two Feathers nodded, and Johnny 
threw some more kernels on the fire. 

After it had popped, Johnny de- 
clared, “That’s the best kind of corn 
I ever ate.” 

Two Feathers nodded. 
good,” he admitted. 

“Did you bring lots of it back with 
you?” Johnny asked. 

“Me bring good bagful,” he said. 
“IT send some home with you. You 


“Pretty 





pop it for Mother and Father. You 
come back another day and we plant 
some.” 

“T’ll be glad to,” said Johnny, “be- 
cause then we can have some for next 
year, too,” 

“Yes, it grow here. We always have 
it from now on.” 

“That was a wonderful surprise, Two 
Feathers. You always think up such 
good ideas. I’m glad we are friends.” 

“Me glad, too, Johnny. Now you 
take popping corn home.” He filled a 
small leather pouch and handed it to 
the boy. 

“All right, Two Feathers, I will, 
I'll come back next week and help you 
plant it.” 


South America II— 
Paraguay 
(Continued from page 113) 


test on Paraguay. Let them choose the 
form of the test—quizzes, fill blanks, 
crossword puzzles, true or false, a re- 
bus, and so on. Announcement of the 
kind of quiz could be finally made 
by the chairman. Every child would 
be welcome as a contributor. Final 
selection of content would be up to 
teacher. However, this procedure will 
serve two purposes: every child will be 
looking for ideas and participating in 
a painless review 


EVALUATION 


1. Read the original objectives again. 
Have your upper-graders developed a 
better understanding of Paraguayan 
people so they think of them as real 
flesh and blood with parents and rela- 
tives instead of picture-book people? 

2. Are your pupils anxious to look 
inside another South American coun- 
try right away, or is a change of sub- 
ject indicated for the present? 

3. If heterogenous grouping best 
describes your class, have you helped 
all the children to feel some accom- 
plishment in bringing meaning to Para- 
guay? Were the slow learners and the 
gifted children given parts in the study 
according to their abilities? 

4. Have you helped the children 
summarize some of the important fea- 
tures of Paraguay so the country will 
have meaning and importance to them 
beyond the day you conclude the study? 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 

(filmstrips), The Filmstrip House, 

15 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
Lands and People of Southern South 

America—Chile, Argentina, Para- 

guay, Uruguay, “South America” 

(filmstrip, color), Society for Visual 

Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 

Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Paraguay (film), United World Films, 

Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
Paraguay, “South America Series” 

(film), Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Ray- 

mond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division. Piease 


send me sample kit and complete information on the Dixon Line of School Pencils. 


i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittii tii iii 
1 am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. 
""10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 








@ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a Free Copy of your colorful booklet 


illustrating and describing SVE Filmstrips and Slides recommended for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas programs. 
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NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY. Please forward literature describing your imprinted 
pencils as used in fund raising. 
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THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘Myths of 
Greece and Rome’’ and a copy of your Filmstrips Catalogue. 
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STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 


on Page 3. 
Ins. 328 
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seeceseeeeeeesece SOSSSSSSSSSSCSSTSCESSEESS 
PARKER ‘‘Pen Party'’ WRITING KIT. Please send your new Pen Party Kit. (Exchange 
teachers’ and classes’ names and letters.) For details, please read advertisement on Page 
9 before filling in this coupon. 
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1 understand that my name will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. In return, | will 
receive her name and address. 


THE STRATHMORE CO. Please send me one sample of the 25c Magic Slate NUMBER 
PRACTICE Book as advertised on the inside back cover. | went {1 Addition and Subtrac- 
tion; Multiplication and Division; [] Fractions and Decimals. CHECK ONE ONLY. Offer 
limited to teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents actively interested in 
mathematics. 

Ins. 282 











AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of your new 5-color bulletin describing the 
newly expanded complete line of professional-quality Audiotape. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol, as described im your advertisement - colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for ......... students. (Offer 
good only in United States and possessions.) 
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INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. 


Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 
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Facts about Presidential Elections 
(Continued from page 115) 


Sparkman. When the votes were count- 
ed, history and Eisenhower's popularity 
finally caught up with the Democrats, 
and the coalitions from North and 
South, that had ruled the country for 
20 years. Eisenhower won even nor- 
mally Democratic states like Virginia, 
Florida, and Texas. 


1956 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Find answers to these questions: 

a. Which states have contributed 
presidents? The largest number? Has 
your state ever sent a president to the 
White House? 

b. Can a woman be president? 

c. What president was elected for 
the most terms? Will any other presi- 
dent be able to do the same? Why? 
How does the new law read? 

d. What happens if the president 
dies in office? Who succeeds him? 
If both president and vice-president 
are unable to serve their terms, who 
becomes president? What is the law 
of succession? 

e. Why are candidates for several 
parties on the election ballot at the 
same time? 

f. When did the convention sys- 
tem of nominating candidates replace 
the congressional caucus? 

g. In what election did the Sen- 
ate elect the vice-president? 

h. Why is the election of the 
president decided by electoral-college 
votes rather than the popular vote? 

2. Remembering a candidate’s win- 
nings by plurality or electoral college 
votes is more than should be expected 
of elementary-school children. How- 
ever, they can develop an understand- 


99999 999999999999999909 


ing of: plurality, electoral college, 

party emblem, national convention, 

dark horse, front-porch campaign, 
stumping the country, solid South, 

3. Be sure the children realize that 
the present Democratic and Republi- 
can parties are not the same as those 
named in the early elections. When 
was each formed, as we know it today? 

4, Check on the status of your state 
at the time of some early campaign in 
the 1800’s. Was it a state or still part 
of an undeveloped territory? 

5. Initiate a classroom campaign, 
The children’s candidates may not rep- 
resent the two major political parties, 
but could reflect their special needs 
and desires. Or, perhaps they would 
prefer to have a nominating conven- 
tion which would include the writing 
and acceptance of a platform. Be- 
sides helping them gain knowledge and 
confidence in the use of parliamentary 
procedure, these activities will increase 
individual abilities in language arts. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Executive Department—The President, 
“The Constitution of the United 
States” (filmstrip, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, New York. 

Our President (filmstrip, color), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Political Parties, Presidential Elections, 
President, The (films), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Presidency, The (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, 14. 

Vice-Presidency, The (film), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 








And so it goes. 


ing to get our party?” 


And a good time is had by all! 





All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 


THANKSGIVING 


HOW many are buying today..1..2..3 { 
-4..5...32! All but four are buying. 
H’m, they seem to know what a good 
lunch Mrs. Riley always serves, day 
before Thanksgiving! To the four 
who brought their lunch, you sug- f 
gest, “Why don’t you have a little 
party?” as you leave them. 

You herd the thirty-two cafeteria- 
ward and arrive only to find that 
Cookie is behind schedule—ten min- 
utes. O.K., you turn your line about 
face and retrace your steps to your 
room. You continue with the work 
on your Thanksgiving booklets. You { 
arrange and staple and stamp. { 
Somebody has the pictures in upside down. You unstaple and start 
over. Somebody has the front cover on the back. You unstaple and 
start over. Somebody has somebody else’s pages—you start over again. 


At last, you are called to dinner. Starved, tired, crowded, you ooze 
your way into the tiny cafeteria with thirty-three from another class. 
You and your own thirty-two miraculously find places. The wonderful 
aroma of baked ham, the beautiful sight of mashed potatoes, peas, 
and gravy, and the pleasant thought of the ice cream, erase all memory 
of the long wait. The overcrowded room takes on a rosy glow of ( 
cheerful friendliness and thankfulness. 

You carry your own tray back to your room to finish in peace. f 
As you walk into your room, a little voice asks, “When are we go- 

{ 


“Party? What party?” you want to know. 

“You said, ‘Why don’t we have a party?’” the voice reminds you. 

“Oh, yes, so I did,” and you dig into your desk and fish out some ( 
leftover candy—still good though Halloweenish. 


DAY BEFORE 
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GAMES int 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


POM POM PULLAWAY—Grades 1-3 


Two goal lines are established approximately 60 feet apart. Children 
stand side by side on one goal line facing the opposite goal. One child 
is “it” and stands in the play area facing the other players. “It” calls, 
“Pom pom pullaway, come or I'll pull you away.” All players must 
run to the opposite goal and “it” tries to tag as many as possible. Players 
who are caught help to tag others. Game continues with children run- 
ning back and forth until all are caught. Last person tagged becomes 
“it” for the next game. 


CORNER KICK BALL—Grades 3-6 


Use a rubber soccer ball or a partially deflated leather ball. The 
latter is excellent because it will not roll fast and children can control 
it more easily. 

Formation: ‘Two lines (teams) facing each other about 60-70 feet 
apart. See diagram below. 

On signal from the referee the two end players from each side (indi- 
cated by A and B) run to the center of the playing area and attempt to 
get the ball and kick it over their opponents’ goal. Bali must pass below 
the shoulders of end zone players. Goal counts two points. 

Fouls are pushing, tripping, and holding or touching ball with hands. 
For a foul the opposing team receives one point. If the ball goes out 
over heads of end zone players one of them kicks it back into field of 
play. If it goes out at side, one of the runners from side not touching it 
last kicks it back into play. 


The end zone players defend their x A BO uy 
own goal by trapping or blocking w . ™% Pl S = 
ball and kicking it back into fieldof  S x ~ 4 o = 
play. After a score is madetherun- _| x nad oO 
ners return to center of their own NX X O os 
- ; Oo S 
line and four new persons are given w % 4 BALL oS 
the signal to play. This game re- n x Ps * oO ” 
quires teamwork since two players @ % | /% he Ox 
have the same objective. XA BO 


RELAYS 


Attention Relay—Each team is in a file line. Members of each team are 
numbered from front to rear. A leader calls a number and persons hav- 
ing that number run forward around their own line and return to their 
spaces. First one back at attention gets a point for his team. Then 
another number is called. Players should not hold on to members of their 
team as they run. 

Auto Race Relay—First person runs completely around his line. Upon 
his return the second player then runs all the way around, third the same, 
and so forth. Line with all piayers completing laps first, wins. 

Carry and Fetch Relay—One beanbag for each team. A circle is drawn 
on the turning line in front of each team and a beanbag is placed within 
each circle. First player in each line runs and gets the beanbag and 
carries it back to the next player. This player then carries it back to 
the circle. Action alternates until all have run. 


CATCH THE CABOOSE—Grades 4-6 


Playing area—gymnasium or a limited area of the playground. 

Players are gre yuped in threes in file formation with hands on waist of 
player in front. The first player in each group represents the “engine,” 
the second the “passenger car, ’ and the third the “caboose.” One or more 
Players are selected to be “it” de spending upon the size of the group. 

On signal the persons w . are “it” try to catch hold of a “caboose” by 
Placing both hands on the waist of the end player. If they are success- 
ful the “engine” is “it” and each car in the group changes its identity. 
If the “passenger car” or “caboose” breaks hold in an attempt to avoid 
the “it,” the latter is considered caught and the “engine” becomes “it.” 
Note: Players should be cautioned about pulling on clothing in attempt- 
ing to catch the “caboose.” 
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Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 































EXCITING CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 










Vim -m-Easy and 


fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 
Folks are thrilled. 
Each mold turns 
out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, all roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 


For set of & CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 454 x 2"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface ...and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis., and send $1, 


Feel re laxed and b 


- = ] / 
e refreshed. 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 

Wrigley's Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 








#t1——Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By 
the yard 72” wide. Only $2.76 per linear yd 


Over 20 sq. ft. in ip 


eer Ib. Use for s. $9.3 Mittens, Bags, Slippers, 


cept smaller pieces) 1-lb 1.00, 3 lbs. $2.25, 


clothes, applique, puppets. etc 
ll Schoo! 





BIG SAVINGS In 
WOOL-FELT 


By The Yard! — By The Pound! 
For Your Classroom, Play Group or Home 


GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 


144 Imprinted, $3.50 Only, Postpaid 


Your Choice of Imprint 


(2 sq. yds.) In Red, Black, White, Blue, Navy, 
Brown— 16 oe colors. Make skirts, jumpers, 
Santa Suits, et 

ool Felt Cieees, Avwees 


Your Teacher or Your School name or class. 
. ft, in area. 
colors_ 1-Ib. 
* lbs. or over $1.15 


mas gift items, etc 
3 


Greetings from (your own name). Greetings from 


Full box 1 gross (144) imprinted Christmas pencils 
in assorted colors to give pupils. You may have your 
choice of any one imprint shown above. Order several 
gross today. No C.O.D.’s. Send money order or check. 





‘ool Felt Pieces (Same as 2 above ex- 


5 lbs. or over 65c per Ib. 


TO TEACHERS. Surprise gift to each 
‘se for making dolls’ customer with purchase of every 2 gross 


of pencils. 





We will bi ools, Camps, tnstieutions, etc. 
M.O. 








All others send check or 
Literature and Swatches Sent On | 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. IA 
21-23 Utopia Parkway, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 


MARY LOUISE 











fer your Clnrisimas 


Art Craft 


PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Christmas Cards are Nicer 









Personal Photographic Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards from your 
own favorite negative with 
choice of appropriate senti 
ment. Send your negative and 
10c for sample card, 25 for 
$2.50. Circular FREE 

















MOEN PHOTO SERVICE sibilities for unusual stunning Easily designed 
474 Moen Bidg.. Lacrosse, Wis. | amd colored. Size 1%” square x 1%" high 
| shaped as illustrated trom clear basswood. Two shakers 
per set. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | 1 set only ....35¢ set 36 or more sets 28c set 
| 2 to 35 sets ..30¢ set Po::ag? extra. 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early [| Catalog listing many attract 
publication, higher royalty. & national distribution, ||| twe items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
yO 






and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- § | teachers—others 10c. 
COO REENWICH BOOK MS dire 
GR - 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue §) «0 ane lal C0 - 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





New York 17, N. Y. | 
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Dept. I, 15 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
eeeeeeeeeoeeoeooooooooooeoeeeee 


O-P Craft Salt and Pepper Shakers offer outstanding pos- 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items fer You 
Rioatindmenaaniaaaee 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY, Dept. L-10. Please send information on the Vu-Lyte II 
and arrange for a free demonstration at my convenience. 








Ins. 213 
Ria bedded Gee padanedss 606004560000 065 Capeees bKWOKeencenteuens GE sane esccecs 
DE tUsccus shone cae eusuhnshneeeeeesestaseeseedicnessee Pe Tere eT TT TT TTT Ty 
DM chshiahs heh bagek’ 66-04666606000060406000006000008 — ewe DN n-daseeede 11-56 





COAL, A GENERAL SURVEY. A 20-page, 42-column colorfully illustrated article, reprinted 
from the World Book Encyclopedia. One copy only to each teacher. 


Ins. 160 
PT Lee TOT UOT LTE OTPCOLIT TTL UC TLE TT LT TET TET LTTE TL Gees cccccccccese 
i: tehiewchibtsbenhebhoes ceesees C6denenvcedeeesenddecuestcesecenees No. Pupils ..... 
GIP <ceccsse bat6 06666606000 cbnevese eeeseccececocs peweeens OND -c<eneee SE écccansee 11-56 





AMPRO CORPORATION. Piease send me a free copy of the Ampro brochure illustrating 
and describing the new Super Stylist 14mm movie projectors. 





ins. 428 
NT PE ee Ty eee eT TTT PPLE ERTL TET ORTTTTTR TELL TTL 
tt Ce Rie itn oeaiehibe at nlsodded blur eene’-o0teecenesesacese PD 06006560 056000000 
City ..... Piennndbaks 00650 pshis «dbeddecdccossacesnesocseoes BORG ccceccs a ee 11-56 


RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION. Please send me free copies of RIT's projects books: (] HOBBY 
DYEING BOOK—64 siojects for all ages, teaches creative use of salvaged materials; 
COSTUMES BOOK—dozens of make-it-yourself costumes, complete with patterns; 
Aang Ayer "FUN FIXINGS’ BOOK—gifts, toys plus new, easy method to make 
andies in colors. 








Ins. 54 
i cbh Ens 60668 b 66040 66005055045 5000560 CObSdSeDeCOEs Dec CEROdOsOORECEOS OD 2 cdsdvedsnse 
Street or DD eebb6b6.06609O006 0600 6606600000066006500006600008 04 beeseccores No. Pupils ..... 
NS bebbdas occ ccccccebbebeeiastonsccvedececsees ccees BOGS vssece DE avekkeesdvbeses 11-56 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of CLEAR THE 
TRACK, a cartoon narrative on the railroads’ fight against the elements, with Teacher's 
Plan. Classroom quantities on subsequent request. 


Ins. 67B 
SE itaas b Se aCGRSd ¢ 68660054600 4046 040060005500 6065006d8bR0080008 + HESS GEE édewcccdies 
Ra De hod en eee een i Geb eenesd ehedeksoneetus teaen habeas No. Pupils ..... 
at iahi teu daa sone West wh ho 04 64):00.9 002.0600 00009000000 BMD: cesses TOMO nccsdvecs 11-56 





THE AUDUBON NATU™E PROGRAM. Piease send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
album, 30 color prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 


Ins. 348A 








FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History. (See ad on Page 111.) 





Ins. 273 

CA Rb bGS bb GSO UE < 66 100496066 66060000b 000000006060000566000006000 GE cocéosusoes 
i aed atte teh h Obie 0bd 60490 600SEN ONS 000006000056 0004 6anKenes No. Pupils ..... 
CY cccccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccccceccccosccscccoecce o BERD ciccece SGD cicecsoses 11-56 





CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 





Ins. 377 

SOUS RSSR OS OES SOc 08500) 0480000000066 CO CSSS CeCe CoCo CCE SOS COESCCOS Cee GOED cccccceesss 
nn 55 5666660000000 0005000606066000000008 000606066 00000082 No. Pupils ..... 
< ) MTTTITITILITILITTLELETET ELL Zone ....... State ..ccccees 11-56 





THE GARRARD PRESS. 
materials Catalog; 
pamphiet, ‘The Play- 


Please send me the following: 7 Copy of Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Sample copy (with order form for free supply) of Prof. Doich’s 
ay to Learning” for distribution to parents. 





Ins. 293 
tt ihe ach th eed be SFOS0060660 00660006006 6050090000 0b6b0e28bb5b00s 000008 ee ee 
BI Oe BB. oc00c ccc cssadsnsdbsssdsseosccsdsesoccccoccccccccces REET sébeansevestevesesnss 
City .ccccccccccccs eosece PPPTTTTITITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT ee BORO ocesess SUED scccciccs 11-56 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Made 


Ameriean Folklore in 16 mm. 
Films—Listing of films about our leg- 
ends and folklore carefully selected and 
tested; also send for complete listing of 
folklore materials available from this 
source (Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National 
Conference American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; $.15). 


Bibliography of Teaching Aids— 
Listing of materials teachers will find 
useful in teaching about America’s for- 
ests and forest products and industries 
(American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; free). 


Common Sense in School Light- 
imng—Booklet giving a set of realistic 
goals which can be met with currently 
available materials and without elabo- 
rate and costly school design; good 
lighting must be related to the various 
tasks and activities performed in the 
schoolroom (American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


Cooling Classrooms with Elec- 
trie Fans—Article based on extensive 
discussions with school executives and 
teachers, and on research in the com- 
pany’s own laboratories; the recom- 
mendations are thoroughly sound (Phil 
Rich Fan Mfg. Co., Inc., 2900 Caroline 
St., Houston 4, Texas; free). 


Current Expenditures per Pu- 
pil in Public School Systems, 
Small and Medium-Sized Cit- 
ies, 1954-55—Circular giving school 
officials data on current expenditures 
per pupil as compiled from 270 public 
school systems; Catalog No. FS 5.4:473 
(Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.30). 


Early Man and Fire and Man 
Learns More about Fire—Two 
comic-type booklets of 16 pages each 
telling the history and properties of 
fire; intended for the preschooler and 
the first three grades (National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass.; $.05 each). 


Foreign Languages in Elemen- 
tary Schools—A report by repre- 
sentatives of 43 school systems; chap- 
ters discuss premises for the teaching, 
administrative problems and indicated 
solutions, and ideas from written re- 
ports of programs; will be of special 
interest to those contemplating teach- 
ing a foreign language in their school 
(Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y.; 
$.85). 


Handbook for Substitute Teach- 
ers—A guide for substitutes in the 
public elementary schools, telling the 
kind of substitute teaching which needs 
to be done; includes suggestions for the 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


school system to use in developing an 
in-service training program for substi- 
tute teachers (Burgess Publishing Co, 
426 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn.; $1.00). 


Let’s Have a Book Fair—Instruc- 
tional manual for any teacher conduct- 
ing a book fair, tells how a fair works, 
suggests two book-fair plans, and gives 
step-by-step procedures; a catalog of 
books available for the fair is also in- 
cluded (The Book Supply Co., 564-566 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIL; free). 


Man in Space—Comic-type booklet 
produced by Walt Disney explaining 
the rocket and its development and how 
a man-made satellite could be put into 
space and made to revolve with the 
earth; book No. 716 (Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y.; $.10). 


Molly Grows Up—A 15-minute 16 
mm. sound film in which a young teen- 
ager learns about menstruation from 
her mother and older sister; available 
on loan to schools, girls’ clubs, wom- 
en’s groups, PTA meetings, and so on; 
write for address of loan office nearest 
you (Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y.; free except for transportation 
charges). 


Now You Can Protect Your 
Child Against Rheumatic Fe- 
ver—Folder for teachers and parents 
discussing the streptococcus germ, a 
common introduction to rheumatic fe 
ver, and what to look for in a child: 
illness (Your local heart association 
or The American Heart Association, 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y.; 
single copies free). 


Person to Person—A 48-page book- 
let giving more than 150 specific exam- 
ples of ways a teacher can improve his 
public relations in and out of the class 
room; specifies things to do in person- 
to-person dealings with parents, pupils, 
fellow-teachers, the community (Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associ- 
ation, 1201 i6th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; $.75 each, rates for quantity 
orders). 


Tea in Many Lands—Unit on the 
history of tea and how it is grown, for 
middle and upper grades; includes 
map of growing areas of the world and 
correlated activities (Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., Educational Dept., 1500 Hudson 
St., Hoboken, N.J.; free). 


Your Sabbatical Year Abroad— 
A 40-page booklet giving teachers and 
administrators a comprehensive guide 
to planning a sabbatical year abroad; 
there are suggestions about passports, 
currency, clothing, schools, living ac- 
commodations, and so on (TWA Air 
World Education Dept., 386 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; free). 
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86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (ore ss) DUPLIGATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 























HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Authentic Reproductions on 
Antiqued Parchment Paper 


It’s a Secret 
You have to see it to believe it! A special aging 
makes historic reproductions LOOK and 
FEL exactly like the original manuscripts. These 
replicas achieve the appearance of age and the realism 
of age that duplicate the originals. History, Civics, 
law COME TO LIFE when you can pass around the 
g@eat documents of our country’s freedom Each 
replica is completely legible. Total of six sheets re- 
produced from the originals on genuine parchment 
paper antiqued by special process. Set consists of 
Constitution of the U.S., Bill of Rights, and Declara- 


tin of Independence—all on 14” x 16” sheets. 
Wonderful for your classroom, library, home, or even 
a a gift. Only $1.00 for the entire set; send cash, 


MO., or check (No C.O.D., please). You must be 
delighted—or your money refunded immediately. 
Order your set at this low price—right now. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS CO. 


Dept. 17, 2201 N. Salford Street, 
Phila, 31, Pa. 








‘The Perry Pictures 
TEACHERS! ORDER NOW for 
Christmas and the Holidays! 


Beautiful seria copies of the best in art, for use in 
school and home. Hundreds of subjects, size 5 % x5 
t ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 





“Send 60 cents 
TODAY for a 
ollection of 30 
Nativities and 
Madonnas, etc 
for the Christ- 
mas season. Or 
assorted sub- 
jects,—Children 
- Art - Animals 
- Musicians. You 
jwill find them 
instructive, and 
a source of en- 
ioyment to all 
ages. 





Raphaet 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations, 
smd sample pictures, for 25 cents. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, 
MALDEN, MASS. 





a popular ant craft project 
Delightful basswood hinged lid boxes, size 2% x 3% x 1” 
pa Colors bezutifully with any color medium. Smooth- 


lock corner cons Order Box No. 20. 


Cater gase Crafts Catalog listing many attract 
Wve items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
‘eachers—others 10c. 


aus — > 
CC —a——— 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 




















"You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 

Does your school have an art education 
guide that is readily accessible to all 
you teachers? If not, you can send for 


ART EDUCATION for the ELEMEN- 


TARY SCHOOLS OF OHIO, Ohio 
State Dept. of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1955, $2.25. It has many chil- 


dren’s paintings in color, and it points 
up basic purposes of art education for 
the child. It has a section about ways 
of using materials, and a list of source 
possibilities, equipment, and supplies. 
There is also a section on art appre- 
ciation which includes how to select 
paintings and how to help children to 
enjoy them. In fact, there is so much 
usable material, presented in outline 
form, that it would be indispensable to 
teachers of any elementary grade. 
For a detailed review of this book see 
Arts and Activities, February 1956. 


MERGED RELIEF MAPS and 
GLOBES are flat surface maps with an 
accurate third-dimension effect. By the 
gradual merging and shading of the col- 
ors to show slopes and valleys, the map 
makers have presented a clear picture 
of land forms in the United States. For 
a catalog in color, information, and or- 
dering, send to Rand-McNally & Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL. 


A set of INSTRUCTO HOLIDAY 
CUTOUTS with jack-o’-lanterns, tur- 
keys, hatchets, and so on (9 holidays 
are included), will help you correlate 
arithmetic with these days, if you get 
the felt board out of the closet. These 
144 felt pieces will be useful in word 
drilltoo. Write to Jacronda Manufactur- 
ing Co., 5449 Hunter Si., Philadelphia 
31, Pa., fur catalog of 56 different sets. 





There’s a way to keep textbooks and 
library books clean, even though in 
constant use. KRYLON CRYSTAL- 
CLEAR SPRAY will give book covers a 
coating of acrylic plastic which, in a 
matter of minutes, will leave a trans- 
parent tough finish impervious to wear. 
It can be ordered in a six-ounce can, or 
in the new giant size—17.8 ounces, from 
Krylon, Inc., Norristown, Pa. 








My latest “find” is finger paint in 
tubes! CRAYOLA FINGER PAINT- 
ING SET is from the makers of Cray- 
ola crayons—Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. This 
set contains four tubes of finger paint: 
red, yellow, green, and blue, for $1.00. 

Even a young child can use these 
tubes of color without much supervi- 
sion. It is nontoxic, and washes off 
hands or clothes with soap and water. 
A supply of finger-paint paper and com- 
plete instructions come with the box. 





For fall school party ideas there’s a 


new Dennison book “HERE’S an 
IDEA” showing many ways in which 
crepe paper may be used for decorat- 
ing, and in craft projects for gifts. 
A new idea for a hall trim is Autumn 
Mardi Gras—complete with carousel, 
harlequins, mandolins, and guitars in 
yellow, orange, and black. 

There will be another issue of this 
new series of Dennison craft and dec- 
orating books for Christmas, spring, 
and summer. $.50 each from the Denni- 
son Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Another needed book by Dennison is 
CUB CAPERS, launched as a year- 
book for den mothers, tying in each 
month’s activity with the official cub 
scout theme of the month; also $.50. 


I'll have a Christmas gift list for you 
in the December issue. 


Your Classroom Shopper 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1956 




















Don't just buy crayons for your 
school ... give them the crayons 


that have a future... Prang 
Crayonex! You get all these Xtras 
in Crayonex. 


— XTRA COLOR! 

— XTRA BRILLIANCE! 
— XTRA BLENDING! 
— XTRA VARIETY! 









A box for every 
age and purpose. 
Ask your “Prang 
Man" to show you 
the big assortment 
of Crayonex Colors. 


REMEMBER: 
“ONLY 
PRANG 
MAKES 
PRANG 

QUALITY!" 


CRAY ONEX* 
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the american Crayon compony 


sondusky. ohio new york 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items Cn 
pene hte 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: Children's Books, pages 24, 30, 32, 34; 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS. 
crafts Xmas kits. 





Please send me the TRU COLOR Catalog of Holiday Handi- 





Ins. 572 
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Please send your new booklet which tells all about the 
the pen with felt tips. Also contains information about the new pocket 





THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY. 
Carter Marker. . . 
and purse kit. 


Ins. 573 
EES 20 CE ee er eee ore eee ere ey eee TP ee err Te er DOE, kiss aqeuwsts 
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PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Please send me free one full size 20¢ copy of PACK-O-FUN, 
the monthly Scrapcraft magazine. | enclose 10c to cover postage and mailing. (Adver- 
tised on Page 8.) 








Ins. 427 
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SP audi ewtrdveeeeneees TTT TIT LTT TTT TTT TTT TL TTT Tee  éeesgee BOR ccccscves 11-56 

THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample foider of the 82 Stik- 

tack Miracle Discs. [) | enclose 25c. 
Ins. 420 
BEY 6660066000660 06600000 0606S sCSSHESSOC OCS COE SD CEOO OOO CED OES OCC OCOD OSC COCO OS EOC EOCOES 
iit eee ee deeb hes eebhbbebas 0b40 040 664566 660 05b E008 464s O00 0410556500860 08 006 004 
GI ccccs coccsccccccccccecs eenees PTTTTTIVT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee BED 2cscees — eerrerrrs 11-56 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Send me, please, your 60-page fully illustrated book 
of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder in the Elementary Classroom."* [] | enclose 25c. 
Ins. 239 
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@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Post- 
ers, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [] | enclose 25¢ to cover 


handling. 
Ins. 144 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me a copy of the Christmas edition of 
"Here's an Idea’’ featuring ideas for holiday decorations, gifts, gift wrappings. Complete 
instructions, illustrations in color. See ad on Page 110. 5 | enclose 50c. 











Ins. 292 
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ZENITH TOY CORP. Please send me material to moke 4 PLY-CRAFT “RD true-to-life 
models of BIRDS or (] DOGS (check one) which are made by gluing together PRE-CUT 

numbered APES and require no tools. () I enclose 50c. 
Ins. 574 
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ANN MARIE'S CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. | enclose $1 for your NEW 1956 CHRISTMAS 

ART & ACTIVITY Packet advertised on Page 4. 
Ins. 121 
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Letters on our 65th Birthday issue: 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Once again you've lifted the face of 
The Instructor. She’s the Miss America 
of the teaching profession for me. 

Polly Pardue, Iowa 


HOPE I LOOK THAT YOUNG WHEN 
I'M SIXTY-FIVE. 
Evelyn M. Merritt, Georgia 


. . » The Instructor is one place where 
60 cents buys a $2.00 value. 
Mary R. Magill, Florida 


A BEAUTIFUL COVER—FROST- 
ING ON THE CAKE OF A 
WONDERFUL ISSUE. 


Saralee Everman, Texas 


.. + The biggest, most attractive, most 
useful Instructor in your history and 
I’ve been a subscriber for over forty 
years. 

Pauline Bellwood, Nevada 


. .. 1 want to let you know how much 
I enjoyed the entire September issue. 
It is even better than usual. 

Thank you for such stories of real 
teaching problems as Merlene Ballard’s 
“Substitute Teaching,” Ruth Boone’s 
“You're Beautiful, Miss Jones,” and 
John Hayes’ “Time to Teach.” Let us 
have many more such. Teaching is so 
exciting and has varied so from time to 
time and from place to place, that there 
is a wealth of untold stories on tap. 

May The Instructor go on for an- 
other sixty-five years. 

Mary Kimm, New York 


It’s a temptation to fill up both 
columns with the many congratula- 
tory letters, cards, and telegrams we 
received on the 65th Anniversary is- 
sue. To our many, many friends, 
we are more than glad that we 
pleased you. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I’ve wanted to make this complaint 
for many years. Why do you always 
publish answers to the quizzes upside 
down? That, to me, is most annoying 
and inconvenient. I’ve heard many 
teachers make this same criticism. 

Marie Anderson, Pennsylvania 


Seems to be preferred by most 
teachers so that the answers are not 
seen so easily. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
. .. I like pp. 39-43 in the September 
issue. Keep up this idea, please. There 
are several ideas there that I can use 
next month. Thanks. 

Mrs. George E. Loveless, Missouri 


I like your new pages: 3943. I am 
a new subscriber but a reader for a 
long time. .. . 

Agnes O'Sullivan, Massachusetts 


. . « I like your New Look in the ap- 
proach to teaching problems in the 
magazine on pages 39-43. It is a nice 
way to give some very helpful hints 
which will work in the classroom. The 
pictures are good, too. Some parts are 
small enough that they could be cut out 
and pasted on a 5” x 8” filing card for 
an idea file. Might it be well to work 
it out like the food magazines have 
done with recipes? A cellophane fold- 
er to slip these sections into would be 
a way to see them and also to keep 
them clean. Need I say that I hope you 


] 
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continue this feature throughout the 


Best wishes, 
Mary E. Kramer, Pennsylvania 


year. 


Three letters that start with “] 
like,” and all three about our new 
feature giving help on the tool sub- 
jects, creative construction activities, 
and all-school activities. 


* 


Now here’s someone who likes the 
new feature too, but raises a ques- 
tion about another point. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I received my copy of The Instructor 
yesterday. 1 think it is the best issue | 
have ever seen, more practical. I teach 
a one-room rural school and so many 
things advocated are not usable to us, 
\ especially like pages 39 to 43. Give 
us more of the same. 

Just one thing | cannot understand 
and my children have questioned it, 
You advocate chocolate milk in this is 
sue. Our school nurse constantly harps 
against it. She says that chocolate in 
milk destroys every bit of vitamins and 
minerals 1 wish that someone would 
straighten this out for us. 
blanche K. Hottenstein, Pennsylvania 


Yes, once and for all we'll have 
our say. We disapprove of chocolate 
drink being sold in schools. It is a 
poor substitute for whole milk. How- 
ever, where chocolate syrup is added 
to whole milk, as is now being done 
in many areas, there is no loss of 
minerals or vitamins, Chocolate 
drink cannot and should not be sub- 


% 


sidized under the Federal Milk Pro 


gram. It is our understanding that 


* 


chocolate milk (whole milk to which : 


chocolate syrup has been added) can 


be subsidized so long as there is no — 


increase in the cost of the milk to 


the child. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you for my Back-to-School 
poster. It brightened up my bulletin 
board and everyone liked it. And it ar- 
rived so promptly, too. 

Winnifred Claussen, Michigan 


We're proud to say we were true 
to our word. Every day’s orders were 
mailed the day they were received. 
At times we looked like a miniature 
assembly line. 

S.0.S. Two teachers forgot their 
names and addresses. If you ordered 
a poster and it didn’t arrive, let us 
know! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Like the person who asked the ques 
tion of Glenn Blough in the September 
Instructor (p. 70), I, too, teach a com- 
bination of third and fourth grades. 
He gave some very helpful suggestions 
in his answer. 

Sheila Tarrington, Ontario 


Happy to hear this! Likewise the 
counselor himself! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a former student of Dr. Herbert 
Spitzer, I was pleased to see that he 
is the new arithmetic counselor for The 
Instructor. We grow corn out here in 
Iowa, but there’s no corn in his teach 
ing of arithmetic. 

Bob Potts, lowa 
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Ingenious Slate Fascinates Pupils A Real Value, too! 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF Avsead Gifts Childrea rtppreccate ! 


SEND NO MONEY 


YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


10¢ 


PER BOX 


MEMO BOOK 
WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the school bag and 
a handy homework reminder. Size 4" x 
5 ¥,". Made of simulated leather, 

fitted with @ 50 sheet ruled bond pod 
and a fine quelity No. 2 pencil. 

Your cheice of “Greetings from Your 
Teacher” or “Season's Greetings” 
stamped on case in gilt. 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


UNITED STATES 


PENCIL 


SANTA’S 
XMAS BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and green 
striped pencils in Christmas 
colors, for gifts this year. 
Three high quality 5c 
pencils and a 6” ruler, 
packed in a handsome 
Xmas Box. 

Each pencil stamped 

in gilt with your 

choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher’ 

or Season’s 

Greetings.” 

(PRICE QUOTED IS 

FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


simulated 
Leather 


PENCIL 
SETS 


Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three 
fine quality 5¢ pencils in 
red and green Christmas 
colors, and @ 6" wood 
ruler. Each pencil 
stamped in gilt with 
your choice of 
“Greetings from 

Your Teacher” or 
“Season's 

Greetings.” 

(PRICE QUOTED 

1S FOR ANY 

QUANTITY) 


CO, 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WY 


A MOST USEFUL 
AND TIMELY 
GIFT 


THE MIRACLE BALL 
PENcil THAT FAR 
OUTLASTS OTHER 

BRANDS BY BETTER 

THAN 110% 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
6¥," 
(Prices quoted are 


for any quantity.) 


PERFECTS 
A BALL 
POINT PENCIL 


Here's why yeu should give the 
amazing new Ball PENcil: 


© Bankers approved. 

© Never needs sharpening— 
eliminates lost time. 

© Won't break, wear down, smecr, 
smudge, transfer or leak. 

© Full-length cartridge lasts 
as long as 36 ordinary pencils. 

© Perfecty balanced, locked in 
wood, for real writing 
pleasure. 

© Writes Dry with Wet Ink. 

© Meeds no refilling. 


ORDER 


Please send me: 


BALL PENcils 


Nome 
Address 


City 


. MAMAS BOX PENCIL SETS 
..MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL.................12¢ Each 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 


Check choice | () “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: | ()"SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


| will poy 5 doys after | receive the gifts. 


BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


(Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


10¢ Per Box 


12¢ Per Set 
13 Each 


| Teach of School (Town) 











